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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Bitu 1s tost! The Lords have declared against it—which 

has been expected for the last ten days—but by a larger majo- 

rity than has been named within that period. The numbers on 

the division, which took place this morning at five o’clock, were— 
FOR THE SECOND READING, 


Present ..... 128 
Contents ...,.. Proxies ..... 30—158 


Present ..... 150 
Not Contents . «+ 1 proxies ¢ 1... 49—199 








Maiority against the Bill, ... 41 

* The consequences of this decision no man can contemplate | 
‘without regret and dismay. It is evident, either that the Ministry 
must go out, and Reform be abandoned in despair; or that the 
‘Upper House must be entirely remodelled. - It would not be: pos- 
sible to obtain a working majority at a less cost than the creation 
of fifty or sixty Peers. We will not positively assert, though we 
must still hope, that the. Ministry will counsel or the Monarch 
assent to such a’creation. If they do not,- the prospect: to the 
‘country is dark and dismal beyond any former example. The - 
Peers, by their conduct, have done all that men ¢ould do to 
destroy one order in the state, and to put in hazard the other two. 

‘The following is a list. of the speakers on both sides on this 
memorable occasion: == . 


; For THe Bit, 
Monday—Earl Gay, 
@ececeees Earl MULGRAVE, 


AGAINer eHE- Brat, . 
Mondeo WHARNCLIF¥S, 
soeseesee Earl MANSFIELD, 

eoe-eeee+ Lord Kine. eeveeeee. Marquis of BUTE. 
Tuesday—Viscount MELBOURNE.. Tuesday—Earl of WiINCHILSRA, 
“Wednesday—Marquis of Lanspowne, | «...-..+,-Earl of HARROWAY, 
wrqsersseeees Viseonnt GODERICH, ] seee-+ees Duke of WELLINGTON, 
Me +peceeeeedes Earl RADNOR. Wednesdsy—Earl Duper, 
Thursday—Earl of ROsEBERY, 


eoececessees Marquisof LONDONDERRY, 
eceeeese..eLord PLUNEETT. +e seeeasoes Earl of HADDINGTON, 
Friday: 


f —Lord BRouGHAM, Thursday— ount FALMOUTH, 
eevee.es Duke of Sussex, oecececeee Harl Of CARNARYON, 
eeeeseee Marquis of HasTiNas, Friday—Lord WrnPoap, 
eveee.e Lord BARHAM, oeeecees Earl of ELDON, 
séeeeees Earl Grey, in reply. eoeeses. Lord LYNDHURST, 
eveseeee Lord TENTERDEN, 
oseeeeae Archbishcp of CANTERBURY, 
esseeeee Duke of GLOUCESTER, 
eocceess Earl HAREWOOD. 


‘The speeches against the Bill, which produced the greatest im- 
ression on the House, were those of Lord WHarnc.irrs, Earl 
ARROWBY, and Earl Carnarvon; of those in its favour, the 
more remarkable were the introductory and concluding addresses 
of Earl Grey, the Marquis of Lanspowns, Earl Rapnor, Lord 
Pxiunxett, and Lord Broveuam. The sole argument of princi- 
le urged’ by the opponents of the Bill, is one with which the de- 
‘bates of the Commons have rendered us familiar,—namely, the 
‘alleged tendency of the Ministerial plan to concentrate the power 
of the State in the Commons, to erect the latter into a Chamber 
of Delegates, and thus to pave the way for the destruction not only 
of the Peers, but of the Monarchy. The other objections are 
objections of degree only. Lord WincuILsEea seems to have 
quarrelled with the Bill, chiefly because it is supported by the 
ess ; the Duke of WELLINGTON because it is supported by the 
inisters. 
On the whole, the arguments, general and particular, against 
the Reform Bill, establish— 

That though the grand virtue of the British Constitution is its 
representative character—the most valuable portion of it 
is its non-representative part ; 

That though the independence of the Three States of the king- 
dom is essential to their existence—neither King nor Lords’ 
can exist unless they control the Commons ; 

That though the wishes of the people ought always to be at- 
tended to—neither petitions nor votes can be received in 
proof of what they want ; 

That when the people ask earnestly, they are not to be heard 
— because that shows excitement; 

That when they do not ask earnestly, they are not to be heard 
— because that shows reaction. 

. That whether they are excited or not excited, the only way to 
satisfy them is to—give them nothing ; 








For it they get all they desire—they will immediately ask for 
more : 

Lastly, that the opinions of 199 lords, in all possible cases, 
ought. to weigh more in the scale of common sense than the 
opinions of— 20,000,000 of men. 


Debate on the Reform Bill by the Lords. 


First Day, Monpay, OcrosBer 3. 


Previous to the Bill being debated on Monday, a number of petitions inits 
favour were presented. The Marquis of CLeve.anp presented 8 ; Earl Rap- 
nor 53; the Lorp Cuancettor 63; Lord Potrmore, Lord Cr1rrorp, 
the Duke of Norroix, the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Grarron, and 
Earl Grey also presented numerous petitions. The Earl of Epon pre- 
sented three petitions against Reform. A conversation took place on 
the future arrangements for the presenting of petitions ; the result of 
which was an understanding of their Lordships to meet daily at four 
o'clock, and to go on with petitions without reference to any other rule 
than the ordinary One of making the end of the petitions the regulator 
of the time for receiving them. + 

On the order of the day being read,— 

Earl Grey rose to move the second reading of the Reform Bill. He 
was much and deeply affected at the commencement of his speech when 
he alluded to the difficulty of his task, and length of his political career ; 
and for a minute was obliged, amidst the sympathizing cheers of the 
House, to resume his seat. Having recovered himself, his Lordship-, 


In the course of a long political life, which had now extended to nearly half a 
century, he had had the honour of proposing to that and the other House of Par- 
liainent, amidst circumstances of much difficulty and danger, in seasons of great 
political convulsion and violence, many questions affecting the government of the 
political interests of this country as well as the government of its domestic con- 
cerns. If, in coming forward at such times, under such circumstanees, and for such 
interests, he had experieneed awe and trepidation, it was as nothing in comparison 
to the emotions that affected him now, when he was about to propose to the consi- 
deration of their Lordships a question involving the dearest interests of the nation 
—a question, for the consequences of which he was more responsible than any 
other man—a question which had been designated as subversive of the Constitu- 
tion; as revolutionary, as destructive of chartered rights and privileges, and as 
tending to produce general confusion throughout the empire. The question had 
been so characterized; but he had felt—solemnly and deliberately felt—that these - 

hang ry: he believed the present to be a measure of peace and cons, 
ciliation ; he believed that on its acceptance or rejection depended, on the one hand, 
tranquillity, presperity, and concord—on the other, the continuance of a state of 
dpe cal discontentment from which those feelings must arise naturally generated... 
y such a condition of the public mind, 7, 

He reminded their Lordships of his early and constant devotion to the 
cause of Parliamentary Reform. In 1786 he voted for it; he supported 
Mr. Pitt in his motion for shortening the duration of Parliament ; he 
gave his voice for Mr. Flood’s attempt previous to the breaking out of 
the French Reévolution ; he himself originated several motions on the 
same subject: . He went on to speak of the agitation that prevailed a 
the commencement of the late session, and to the growing desire for 
Reform, by which the agitation was accompanied, and the proof that this. 
supplied of the fact that the question had never slept, but was ready to 
be reproduced on the arrival of every season of difficulty. He traced the 
history of the present state of the question. He dwelt on the large 
accession of supporters it had received—on the memorable declaration of 
the Duke of Wellington—the consequent dissolution of the late, and 
the formation of the present Ministry—the concession of the condi- 
tion of Reform by the gracious approbation of it by the King—its ace 
ceptance by the people, and the intreduction of the Bill. The propriety 
of doing something with a view to satisfy the wishes of the people, he 
said, was all but universal; and the only question to be answered was, _ 
what was the proper measure to insure that satisfaction ? 

Admitting that something must be done, the question was, what that something 
ought to be; for, as he had before observed, and.as he now repeated, there was, 
with the exception of the Duke of Wellington, scarcely another individnal to be 
found who—from those who had been so happily denominated Bit-by-bit Reformers, 
down to men who advocated the strongest and the most rigorous. measures of Reform 
—was not forward to admit that some adjustment of the question was absolutely ne~ 
cessary. Under these circumstances, then, the Government had to decide whether,. 
by doing as little as possible, by introducing something under the name of Reform,. 
which should be a bare, nominal redemption of the pledge they had given,—whether 
they should adopt—he had almost said the plan of the noble Baron opposite, but he 
wished he knew what that plan was,—whether they should adopt the views of the 
noble Baron, and give to the people something ineffectual, something partial, some- 
thing unsatisfactory; or whether, by doing all that could be justly required, and by 
honestly redeeming their pledge in the same spirit in which that pledge had been 
given and understood, they should restore to the nation contentment, and give to all 
future Governments the support of the respectability, the wealth, and the intelli. 
gence of the country, which was the surest ground of stability, and nothing short of 
which would enable a Government to take their stand upon the principles 
of the constitution against wild. and unreasonable attempts at inuovation. 
As to the first mode,—as to the introduction of a small measure of Reform 
—a_ bit-by-bit amelioration,—they might, indeed, by proceeding upon that 
mode, have kept the word of promise to the ear, but mocked it to the sense. 
There was, however, besides the dising of it, this fundamental objec- 
tion to such a proceeding,—namely, that it would have satisfied no one, and 
would therefore have left the question in as unsettled a condition as before. The 
great object which the people had in view—the earnest hope by which they were 
actuated—was to recover those rights and privileges which he was prepared to con-~ 
tend had been taken away from them by growing usurpations ; and an 
therefore, which the ingenuity of a Bit-by-bit Reformer could dévigs 
been received with satisfaction by the nation, but, on the contrany 
have allayed the just discontent which now filled a vast majority O& 
this country, as often as they contemplated that ineomplete and j 
representation which was all that the encroachments of wealth af 
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‘been strongly expressed against nomination boroughs: it was, therefore, 
Gmpossible that nomination boroughs could any longer be suffered to 
exist. 

How could any thing short of their suppression be satisfactory, when the people 
saw the scenes which disgraced every general election—when they witnessed the 
most gross and scandalous corruption practised without disguise—when the sale of 
Beats in the House of Commons was a matter of equal notoriety with the open re- 
turn of nominees of noble and wealthy persons to that House —when the people saw 
these things passing before their eyes as often as a general election too! place—and 
when, turning from such sights, they recalled the lessons of their youth, and con- 
sulted the writings of the expounders of the laws and the constitution, where they 
would find such practices stated to be at once illegal and inconsistent with the peo 

le’s rights, and where they would discover that the privileges which they saw a few 

ndividuals converting into the means of personal profit, were privileges which had 
Deen conferred only for the benefit of the nation? 

In legislating on the nomination boroughs, it was, however, the wish 
of Government to abolish only those where any thing like an effectual 
correction of their abuses was impracticable. He adverted to the rule by 
which boroughs below 2,000 inhabitants were wholly, and boroughs 
above 2,000 and below 4,000 partially disfranchised. 

The Government had adopted this rule, not because they thought there was any 
particular virtue in the number fixed upon, nor because they considered the mode 
Gtself as the best that could by possibility be devised, aud as altogether free from ob- 
Section, but simply because it gave them a ready means of drawing what might bea 
fair and impartial line, and of discovering in what boroughs it was possible, and in 
what boroughs it wasimpossible, to infuse such a constituency as would render the 
enjoyment of the franchise by them consistent or inconsistent with the real princi- 
ples of representation under the constitution. 

After noticing the argument that the boroughs containing above 2,000 
were as much nomination boroughs as those below that number,—and 
remarking on the inconsistency of those who urged it, and onthe argument 
drawn from theanomalies of the arrangement, which nothing but an entire 
recasting of the representative system would obviate, the objections to 
which were much more numerous and cogent,—Lord Grey traced, in de- 
tail, the effects of the disfranchising and enfranchising clauses—the re- 
moving of 154 members, and the creating of 117, and consequent abso- 
Jute diminution of the number of representatives by 37. 

The intention of these arrangements was to infuse new health and vigour into 
ur constitution—to lop off decayed branches, and to engraft on the parent stock 
mew and healthful shoots, which should bring forth good fruits; thus acting upon 
the principle of the husbandman— 

“Inutilesque falce ramos amputans, 
Feliciores inserit.” 
Such was the object which he and his colleagues had in view; and this was the plan, 
which he hoped to show to their Lordships was not only unattended with dangers, 
Dut was calculated to give new securities and additional strength to our institutions. 

In noticing the future qualifications of voters, Lord Grey particularly 
adverted to the tenant-at-will clause ; of which he remarked, that Go- 
vernment were not accountable for it: ‘he hoped it would work well, 
but if the same influence were attempted to be exercised over tenants in 
counties as in towns, it would generate a strong feeling in favour of 
what had not even been mentioned in the more recent petitions—vote 
by ballot.”” Having noticed the principal features of the Bill as regarded 
counties, his Lordship proceeded in like manner to give a general view of 
its proposed operation in towns. Having finished this summary, he 
returned to the objections of principle, which he had merely adverted to 
in the outset of his speech. Of the defence of the nomination system his 
Lordship said— 

Among the discoveries of modern times, the most remarkable undoubtedly was 
this, that the practice of this flagrant and unconstitutional abuse was the only secu- 
wity on which they could confidently rely for the preservation of all those venerable 
and excellent institutions under which this country had risen to prosperity and 
power. It had been contended, with all the vehemence of earnestness, and since- 
rity, and truth, that albeit the theory of the constitution was “a full, a fair, anda 
free representation of the people, the practice of the constitution was, that repre- 
sentation should be neither full, nor fair, nor free; and that by that practice, and by 
@hat practice alone, it was that the country could be securely shielded from dangers 
of the most appalling character. Yes, men of learning and character had actually 
been found elsewhere who had gravely told their auditory that unless members of 
the House of Commons were allowed to be, not the representatives of the people, 
bat the nominees of peers, of wealthy commoners, and of speculating attornies, all 
security for the happiness, the prosperity, and the liberty we enjoyed, would fall 
from under us. He really should have supposed that at this hour—in the nineteenth 
century—when the schoolmaster was abroad, and when the growing intelligence of 
all classes of the community was daily and hourly receiving new lights,—it would 
only have been necessary to mention such a proposition in order to have it met with 
universal derision and contempt. He would not do the intelligent part of the com. 
amnunity of this country the injustice to suppose that they could seriously entertain 
such a monstrous proposition fora moment. But it had been urged with much 
petulance and pertinacity by the persons with whom the discovery of it had origi- 
mated, that it became necessary to examine it more closely, and particularly to see 
how far this corrupt system was calculated to preserve, as‘it was said it did preserve 
3n an eminent degree, the aristocratic branch of the Legislature. It was singuiar, 
that in all the writers upon our constitution—that in all the acts of Parliament, 
from the earliest time to the present moment —that in all the works of the abie and 
intelligent expounders of and commentators upon those acts—that in all the records 
of Parliaments, as well recent as ancient—and, above all, that in the votes, and pro- 

ings, and resolutions of the House of Commons, there was not to be found the 
slightest trace of a mention of the beneficial effects of this system of representa- 
tion, Which was said to be the constant, the ancient, the necessary, and the indispu- 
Zable practice of the constitution ; but it was still more strange that all our laws, 
@hat all the proceedings of Parliament, and that all the resolutions of the House of 
Commons had been directed—and most properly directed in the opinion of every 
onstitutional writer—to guard, by all possivle means, against this practice, which 
in times ee had been considered as pernicious as it was unquestionably corrupt, 
dut which had now, by a rare and unexpected discovery, been found to be the great 
Dulwark of all those liberties and all those institutions which Englishmen held 
most dear. Might they not naturally have expected, that if such men as Mr. Locke 
mnd Mr. Justice Blackstone, by some strange perversion of intellect, by some ex- 
traordinary blindness with which they had nowhere else been visited in the course 
wf their reseaches into the history of the constitution of their country—should 
hhave failed to perceive and to appreciate the vast advantages of this ancient and 
Zaudable practice—they would at least abstain from denominating that practice a 
Magrant, and disgraceful, and pernicious abuse of our constitution? Was it not 
strange, too, that such men as Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Grattan, Mr. 
Flood, and Sir George Saville, while they were endeavouring with all their abilities 
and all their eloquence to eradicate this practice, as though it had been a festering 
and destructive gangrene which endangered the very existence of our constitution, 
dad never discovered that they were directing their best powers to the destruction 
of all that ought to have been held most sacred, and of all that was most essential 
Zo the security of onr best institutions, and, above all, to the preservation of that 

ne which it was the duty, as he was convinced it would be the pride, of every 


good subject touphold? Had their Lordships forgotten, too, that at the commence- | fi 


ment of every new session of Parliament, the House of Commons voted, as one of 
‘their standing orders, that it was unconstitutional and illegal, and moreover a high 
Dreach of the privileges of the Commons House of Parliament, for any Peer to 
Snterfere in the election of members to serve in that House? Would their Lord- 
stipe, in the face of such a resolution, declare that it was right for Peers to buy and 
@ell seatsin the House of Commons—that it was right for Peers not only to inter- 
fére in elections, but actually to return, by their own mere nomination, members to 
—s Parliament? and that they would persevere in doing so notwithstanding 
ec i. resolution of the other branch of the Legislature? 
The ment from precedent, against any attempt to render the 
ractite ef thé constitution conformable to the theory, next received 
rd Grey’s consideration 





The opponents of the measure asked, with an air of triumph, where was to be 
found in the practice of the constitution such a principle of representation as the 
supporters of the measute contended to be, not only in conformity with the consti- 
tution, but to be moreover the only certain means of providing for the general se- 
curity of the empire? He would refer these inquirers to the practice of our ances- 
tors, which would be found to be directed against that very system which now pre- 
vailed, and to be in all respects calculated to guard against and secure us from those 
abuses which, from the abandonment of the praetice of our ancestors, had grown 
to such a height that the abatement of them was now so universally demanded that 
it could no longer with safety be denied. In times past, did not the Crown issue 
summonses to towns calling upon them to return members to Parliament; and 
were not such summonses originally directed to such towns as were competent by 
the number of their inhabitants and the extent of their resources to obey such sum- 
monses? Was it not notorious, too, that such writs were withdrawn as the places 
to which they had been formerly directed fell into decay, and upon the reduced in- 
habitants of such borcughs making application to be released from the burden (for 
burden it then was) of sending representatives to Parliament? Was it not equally 
notorious, that the principle of the constitution, and the practice of the constitu- 
tion too, in early times, were to transfer the elective franchise from decayed to 
flourishing places, and to call upon the latter to return members to Parliament, 
when the former had become too insignificant to be intrusted with, or too poor to 
be able to execute, the duties of electors? He did not mean to say that this prero- 
gative of the Crown had always been properly exercised, or that it had not been 
abused and influenced by the preponderance of the interests of great men, who 
contrived to get new writs issued to, and to have old writs retained by, certain 
boroughs after they had sunk below the point at which it had, by the acknowledged 
principles of the constitution, been deemed right to give them representatives. 
Still, however, these facts were clear,—namely, that the principle of the institution 
was, that elections were to be free, and that representation was originally given to 
and taken from boroughs by the Crown, as those boroughs flourished or decayed. 

Having alluded to the corporation robbery argument, a Peer on the 
Opposition benches cheered in rather a marked manner. Earl Grey 
said he trusted he should hear the reasons of the noble Lord for his 
cheering— 

The power of returning members to Parliament was not property, but a trust; 
and there could be no greater mistake than to confound the obligations of a trust 
with the rights of property. Property might be enjoyed—might be used—yes, and 
abused, if not to the injury of others; but to trusts were attached ends to be at- 
tained and conditions to be fulfilled; andif those ends were defeated, or if those 
conditions were violated, the trust might be resumed without the slightest infringe- 
ment of justice. In all cases of a private nature this was constantly done. Was it 
meant to be contended that there could be any difference between private trusts, 
and a sacred and solemn trust which was held for the benefit of the people at large ? 
He apprehended that no one would contend for such a proposition; and still less 
could he anticipate that any one would argue that any prescription, any length of 
ill-gotten possession, could convert a trust, which was conferred for the advantage 
of the people at large, into a property which could be the subject of barter and sale 
forthe private advantage of an individual, whether peer orcommoner. Now he 
should like to hear what answer could be given to this by the noble Peer, whoever 
he was, who seemed to assent to the assertion which Earl Grey had noticed as 
having been used by certain individuals, that the sweeping away of those boroughs 
was an act of robbery andspoliation? But if it were an act of robbery and spolia~ 
tion, it was one which they all knew had been committed over and over again—it 
was one that was consistent with the oldest practice of the constitution. 

He mentioned as corroborating this argument, the ancient practice, 
by which at various periods forty-four boroughs had been deprived of 
their right of returning members, by the mere act of not ‘issuing writs 
—the case of the Scotch Union, and the recent precedent of the Irish 
Union. In mentioning the Irish Union, he noticed what is termed the 
** compensation’? given to holders of boroughs ; and the naming of the 
word was received with the loudest shout which the Opposition had to 
bestow. 

He denied that it was given as compensation, in the correct and proper mean- 
ing of the'word. If he must use plain and direct terms, he would say, that it was 
gross and scandalous bribery and corruption. It was a monstrous bribe, taken from 
the public purse, to insure the passing of the Union Bill through the Irish House 
of Commons, and certainly could not be quoted as proof of any existing property 
in those boroughs. [Lord Plunket here noticed, that twenty-eight boroughs, which 
lost halfof their representatives, got no compensation.) This fact clearly showed 
upon what principle the robbery and spoliation, as it was now called, in that case 
proceeded. But the question was not to be argued in that manner. The object to 
attain which remuneration was given, was perfectly notorious ; and he trusted that 
their Lordships, considering what had passed, would take care not to fall into dis- 
repute with the people, by showing any partiality to asimilar course. 

He confirmed his own description of the character of the compensa- 
tion granted to the holders of Irish boroughs, by the remarkable decla- 
ration of Mr. Foster, the former Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons. He then proceeded to notice the “‘ working-well’’ argument— 

It was said that the system worked well—that hitherto it had worked well; and 
then it was asked, “ Will you, with the evidence you have before you of the high 
degree of prosperity, and power, and glory which this country has attained, under 
what yon are pleased to call a vicious system of representation, venture to change 
that mode of representation, and hazard the destruction of all that power and pros- 
perity?” Now he must say, that this argument of “ working well” went a little too 
far. It would militate against the efforts of a people, who, without the slightest 
degree of liberty, endeavoured to attain that which was the dearest blessing in life, 
if it so happened that they lived under a prince who administered the government 
ima beneficial manner. It might be alleged, with respect to them, that they ought 
to be contented with abad form of government, seeing how humanely it was admi- 
nistered. That, however, was not a principle that would be acted on by the British 
Parliament. Their anxious feeling would be to retain the blessing of freedom when 
they had it; and when deprived of it, to make every effort toregainit. But there 
was one thing that, however it might be praised, the present system unquestionably 
had not done—it had not conciliated the affections and feelings of the people. If 
it were necessary for every government to possess the confidence and good opinion 
of the people,—if that confidence and good opinion were necessary to inspire affece 
tion and to create obedience to authority,—then, so far from the present system 
working well, no system ever worked more unfortunately. 

He went on to demonstrate the unsoundness of the argument, by the 
reductio ad absurdum, which the case of Scotland supplied—a. case which 


the sturdiest opponents of the English Bill admitted to be incapable of" 


rational defence. He stated the condition of the thirty-three counties, 
and their 1,250 electors, and of the sixty-four burghs and their self- 
elected Councils; and summed up by showing, that the argument of 
“ working well’ applied as correctly to Scotland as to England— 

Her industry had flourished, and her peaceable habits had been confirmed, at the 
same time. In no country could greater improvement be seen than in Scotland— 
no country had for a considerable period advanced more rapidly in all the arts. and 
elegancies of civilized and refined life than Scotland had done under the existing 
system of representation. But when it was stated, with strong hardihood of asser- 
tion, that such benefits were derived from a corrupt system of returning members 
to Parliament, and when they were told that it would be unwise and dangerous to re~ 
move that system, he felt himself bound to repel the fallacy. And when he saw forty- 
ve persons returned as the representatives of Scotland bya mode of voting = 
ridiculous—so absurd—so much worse, as far as regarded the rights and security wet : e 
people of Scotland, than no voting at all—how could he distinguish the places which 
were thus represented from Gatton and Old Sarum? Why should the or 
tenures of England be considered more sacred than the superiorities of Scotian 
Why should the green mounds and ruined walls of Old Sarum and Gatton be more 
respected than the burghs of Scotland? 4 

e particularly cautioned the Peers against 
session of borough influence contributed to the 
Aristocracy— : 

In the aret dines, any advantage that was connected with this aren ve La 
enjoyed by their Lordships as a body: it was confined to a few wealthy in “a = 
amongst them, Theseindividuals exercised the power they possessed for their ow 


the notion that the pos- 
real influence of the 
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individual advantage—for the furtherance of their own individual interest.; while 
the odium of the system fell on the whole Peerage indiscriminately. The Peerage 
as one of the estates of this realm, would lose nothing of its power or authority by 
giving up the advantage which, contrary to common sense, certain of its number 
mow enjoyed. Then the advantage, let it be remembered, was not possessed ex- 
clusively by Peers—other persons also enjoyedit. Theright was purchased, as he 
had before said, by loan contractors, speculating attornies, and other individuals, 
who were anxious to lay out their money to advantage. The general effect, how- 
ever, was to diminish the respect of the people for the Peers, and to place entirely 
at the disposal of a few individuals those offices of honour and emolument_ which, 
ought to be the reward of merit alone. By removing such abuses, they would at the 
same time relieve the Peers from odium, and do justice to the people. , 

He next noticed the great practical argumen® against the present Bill, 
—namely, that the people themselves had grown indifferent to it. On 
this argument Earl Grey referred to the principle which was laid down 
by the late Government when the Catholic Emancipation Bill was about 
to be passed,—namely, that it was in Parliament, and in Parliament 
only, that the feelings and wishes of the people were constitutionally 
expressed, and from which they could be accurately gathered : 

Sir Robert Peel founded his measure for the emancipation of the Catholics on 
the change which had taken place in the sentiments of the public. And how did 
he make out his case? ‘I quoted,” continued Earl Grey, “ his expressions before, 
but they are so much more applicable to the present case, that I cannot refrain 
from again referring tothem. Sir Robert Peel said, that the best criterion of pub- 
lic opinion, and the only practical and constitutional mode of ascertaining it, was 
by taking a certain number of large counties and towns, and observing how the 
members for these counties and towns voted on the last discussions, compared with 
their votes on former discussions. According to this view of the question, he took 
the counties of York, Middlesex, Surry, Devon, Kent, Stafford, Essex, Hants, 
Wilts, Suffolk, &c.—in all, seventeen counties of the greatest importance in England. 
Of these counties he found that nineteen members had recently voted for the Catholic 
question, and seventeen against it; thus, a bare majority of two was sufficient to 
Satisfy Sir Robert Peel that public opinion had changed so far as regarded the 
counties. He then took the largest of the cities and boroughs, including Liverpool, 
London, Southwark, Nottingham, Leicester, Chester, Derby, Worcester, Ipswich, 
Exeter, Colchester—in the whole twenty-two. In those twenty-two boroughs, 
twenty-six members had voted for the Catholics, and sixteen against, leaving a ma- 
Sority of eight. Thus a majority of two members upon the representation of seven- 
teen counties, and a majority of eight upon the representation of twenty-two 
boroughs, was sufficient to satisfy Sir Robert Peel that he should abandon the posi- 
tion of hostility which he had formerly taken up as regarded the claims of the 
Catholics, Now, how stood the last Parliament on the Reform question? Taking 
the same seventeen counties formerly referred to by Sir Robert Peel, it appears 
that 27 members were for the measure, and only 9 against it; giving a majority 
sufficient, I should think, to satisfy any man who was before satisfied with a ma- 
jority of two. Then, taking the representatives of the twenty-two towns selected 
by Sir Robert Peel, the numbers were 37 for the Bill and 8 against it—there being 
one absent. This was the majority in the last Parliament in favour of Reform; and 
how does it stand now? Of the seventeen counties, every member voted for the 
Reform Bill ; and of the twenty-two towns, every member voted for the Reform 
Bill. Instead of a bare majority of 19 to 17, which was thought sufficient to 
justify the adoption of the Catholic Relief Bill—instead of a majority of 
27 to 9, which was the result of the division, as regarded the representatives 
of the seventeen large counties, the cream of England during the last 
Parliament, we have now this best of constitutional tests, furnishing not a 
bare majority, but a case of absolute unanimity. If this be not evidence of the 
state of public opinion, according to their own showing, I do not know what is. 
But perhaps the counties and cities selected by Sir Robert Peel were not fairly se- 
lected ; let us see, then, what the general results were as shown by the division on the 
second reading during the present Parliament. Of 82 representatives for counties, 
76 voted for the Bill, and 6 against it, being a proportion of about 13 to 1 on the 
county representation. In the large towns, out of 156 members, 146 were in favour 
of the Billand 10 against it. Wecome now to the members representing the bo- 
xoughsin Schedules A and B; and there we find that the account is very much 
changed—76 members for boroughs in Schedule A voted against the Bill, and 22 in 
favour of it. Of members representing boroughs in Schedule B, 76 voted against 
the Bill and 26 for it. The members for boroughs in Schedules A and B amounted 
together to 152. The whole division against the Bill amounted to 250 ; from which 
deduct 152, having aninterest in the boroughs, and the number is reduced to 98. 
But the reduction does not stop here—there are certain places in which close cor- 
porations have the power of returning members. The right of voting in these 
places is limited to a few persons; but the Bill proposes that all those corporations 
should be opened. All those representing close corporations, therefore, had a 
direct interest in voting against this measure; and how would it stand if these were 
deducted from those who voted against the Bill? Of 46 members for boroughs not 
in the schedule, 46 voted against the Bill, and 24 sitting for places in the hands of 
2a2small number of voters. After making all these deductions, the result is, that 
not more than 28 members representing populous places voted against the Bill. 
Now, Lask, after this statement, whether you have not sufficient evidence before 
you of the state of public opinion? Can you entertain any doubt as to which side 
it preponderates? Can you deem it safe to reject a measure which passed the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, with the opposition of only 28 members representing 
the people? IfI wished to go more closely into the subject, I dare say I could re- 
duce the number of 28 members still further; but I am willing to takeit in the most 
favourable light for the opponents of the measure; and I ask, if we reject the second 
reading of the Bil, will you not act in defiance of public opinion ?” 

He alluded to the various instances in which timely concession at 
home, and to others in which timely concession abroad, might have 
averted very serious and lamentable results ; and argued from that cir- 
cumstance the policy and the necessity of concession on the present occa- 
sion. He concluded by addressing separately the Lay and Spiritual 
Peers on the momentous occasion. 

*‘ If your Lordships,” said he to the former, ‘‘ could by possibility place yourselves 
in unanimous opposition to the people, and to the wishes expressed by the general 
‘voice of the country—although, from what I have stated, I believe it to be almost im- 
possible that such should be the case; but, if this measure could possibly be rejected 
by a decided majority, or with any thing like unanimity, I take upon myself to state 
that your position, opposed to the general wishes of the people, would be most cri- 
tical, and far from safe. If the Bill be rejected by a narrow majority, I beg of you, 
my Lords, to consider the consequences.’ Do not flatter yourselves that it will be 
possible by aless effective measure than this to quiet the storm which will rage 
without, and to govern the agitation which will have been produced. I certainly do, 
amy Lords, deprecate popular violence. Asa citizen of a free state, and feeling that 
freedom is essentially connected with order, I resist violence. As a member of the 
Government, it is my duty to maintain tranquillity. But as a citizen, as a mem- 
ber of the Government, and as a statesman, I am bound to look at the conse- 
quences which may flow from rejecting this measure. And although I do not state, 
as the noble Duke did on another occasion, that the rejection of the measure will 
dead to a civil war—I trust it would not produce any such effect—yet I see such 
consequences likely to arise from it as make me tremble for the security of this 
House and of thecountry, I beg now to take the liberty,” continued Earl Grey, 

of addressing a few words to the Right Reverend Bench near me. I can say, and 
Proudly say, that they have not a more devoted friend thanI am. I acknowledge 
the purity of our church, the soundness of her discipline, the high estimation in 
which the prelates at the head of her establishment are deservedly held by the 
country—the excellent example which they present in the discharge of their spiri- 
> a functions : but let me entreat them—if this measure should receive a negative 

rom any narrow majority of Lay Peers—if any such majority should unfortunately 
| ine which I should.very much regret—and if the question is in consequence to 
a ecided by their votes —let me entreat them to consider what may be their posi- 
— They have already shown that they can read the signs of thetimes. They 
ave introduced, in the way in which I think all such measures ought to be intro- 

a by'the leading members of the Church itself—measures of amelio- 
jo on. Th eer to fee) that the eyes of the country are upon them, and that it 

8 necessary for them to put their house in order, to meet the coming storm. They 
= conscious that there are at present many questions in motion which may 
€ a fatal direction, if, upon one which is interesting to the feelings of the people, 
and still more to their welfare, the decision of this House should, by means of their 
chien be in opposition to the feelings and wishes of the country. I will not press 

S matter further, except to repeat that such a course may be followed by the 





most serious consequences. With respect to myself, or the Administration, the 
effect which the rejection of the Bill may have is a matter of comparative insigaif 
cance. I have declared before, and I now again declare—and I am not @ maa 
apt to recede from what I say—that by this measure I must stand or fall. (Loud 
cheers.) If it should be rejected, the question of my continuing even for ano- 
ther hour in office must depend upon my seeing any reasonable prospect 
still remaining of being able to effect a measure to which I am pledged, 
as I think, by every tie of private honour, by every obligation of publie 
duty to my Sovereign and my country. (Loud and prolonged cheers) 
Iwish it to be distinctly understood, my Lords, as I have already stated, and 
it seemed to be received with a degree of eagerness, that the dangers to be in« 
curred, by the rejection of this measure, cannot be obviated by any measure of less 
efficacy. I distinctly stated before, and I now repeat, that, if such a measure is 
to be proposed, it will not be by me. I never will consent to hold out a delusive 
measure of Reform, when I am convinced that the people have a right to expect a 
constitutional Reform to the full extent of that which is now proposed. With 
wishes eagerly excited as they are now, it would be tantamount to a direct disap- 
pointment of their hopes to give them any thing less than the Bill which is now 
offered to your Lordships for a second reading. May you, therefore, my Lords, be 
wise in time! may you profit by the examples set before you, and avoid those dan 
gers which willinevitably arise from your rejection of this measure, and secure, by 
its adoption, peace and conciliation in the country! May you, under the guardian- 
ship of that Power who presides over our destinies, pronounce such a decision as 
shall conduce to the prosperity of the country and the stability of the Constitution 
+the enhancement of his glory—the good of his Church—the safety, honour, and 
welfare of the Kingand his people! (Loud cheers.) My Lords, I have now dones 
and with my humbie and sincere tribute for the patience with which you have 
borne, I fear, too great an intrusion upon your attention—I put the mensure inte 
your hands with an anxious hope as to the result—I wish I could say with perfect 
confidence—but still with a hope that your Lordships will find this such a measure 
as you may sanction, as being a measure calenlated by its acceptation to produce 
immeasurable good, as its rejection would create incalculable mischief.” 

Lord Wuarneuirre complained, that while Earl Grey had_ clearly 
enough pointed out the defects of the present system, he had wholly failed 
to show what advantage would arise from the system which he sought to 
substitute for it. If they were once to concede that the House of Com- 
mons must be popularly elected, they must be prepared for the necessary 
cousequence of a system under which neither King, Lords, nor Com~ 
mons could exist. The Scotch system was bad, not because it was cor- 
rupt, but because it was close. And bad as it was in itself, its evils 
were neutralized by the more open system with which asa part of the 
whole representation it was joined. Scotland, Ireland, and England, 
were not to be judged of separately, but together. As to nomination 
boroughs, their use was to operate as a check on members popularly 
elected, and to diminish popular commotion, from whose operation 
danger was chiefly to be apprehended. If they were destroyed, neither 
the House of Lords nor the King could stand against the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Wharncliffe denied that he was in any degree moved by 
motives of private interest in defending nomination boroughs ; if they 
were shown to be injurious, he would at once relinquish the defence of 
them. He went on to criticise the Bill in detail. It gave the right of 
voting in boroughs to 102. householders of every rank ; but its registry 
clauses were so drawn up, that no man could vote unless he had beem 
an occupant of a house for fifteen, twenty, or even thirty months. 
In criticising the qualification clause, he dwelt on the half-yearly rent 
proviso, which Ministers first introduced into the Bill, and then se 
hastily abandoned for a weekly rent. He objected to the qualification, 
because in principle it approached to universal suffrage, while in practice 
it would prove an extremely restrictive regulation. He objected also to 
the number of towns to which members were proposed to be given, as 
much too great. To give representatives to large towns, and to admit 
of right to a share in the representation every town that had above 
15,000 inhabitants, were extremely different acts. The number of 
members added to counties, had been added not to purely agri- 
cultural counties, but chiefly to counties which were manufacturing. 
This, he contended, was establishing any thing rather than a just balance 
between the two great interests. He showed, that by one mode of divi- 
sion, the county members for the half of Stafford would be wholly re- 
turned by the manufacturing interest. From these considerations, and 
the nature of the qualification, he concluded that the operation of the 
Bill would be decidedly injurious to the landed interests: even the 
tenants-at-will clause, he thought, rendered the Bill worse in this respect 
than it was before—for if it were acted on in such a way as to confer 
direct advantage on the landed interest, it would almost, of necessity, 
lead to the adoption of ballot. He ridiculed the notion that the Bill 
would or could be final: if the door of Reform were once opened, the 
people would never be satisfied without a full, fair, and free representa- 
tion. He denied, from the experience of the Bill in the 
that any material change was to be looked for in committee, if the Lords 
allowed it to gothere. He thought, therefore, the best way was to re~ 
ject it at once. He did not imagine that such a rejection would be re- 
ceived by the people with any strong feelings of disappointment.’ The 
feelings of the people had cooled, and. even the press had become ashamed 
of its violence. If inquiry were made of the shopkeepers in Bond 
Street or St. James’s Street, the change of the people’s sentiments would 
be instantly perceived. He denied that petitions were to be received as 
-criterions of the desire for Reform, as they were signed by persons whe 
had formerly been diametrically opposed to each other : as little was he dis- 
posed to look on the votes of the House of Commons asacriterion, when 
he recollected the way in which the election of members had been secured, 
He went on to argue—first, that the passing of the Bill would impede 
the Crown in the free choice of its Ministers, by depriving them of 
those means of getting into Parliament to which every Minister in his 
recollection had been reduced; secondly, that by the power it went te 
confer on the people, it would prove destructive to the House of Peers. 
And after adverting to a fly-leaf in the Westminster Review, which con- 
tained no indistinct threats against their Lordships, he concluded— 

If the people were tired of the House of Lords,—if they no longer considered 
them a necessary part of the constitution,—in God’s name let them say so, and 
they were ready at once to walk out of the House. (Loud cries of “ No!” from the 
Ministerial benches.) The country, however, expected the House of Peers to de 
their duty. Their duty was to consider the Bill which had been proposed, and te 
vote upon it according to their consciences and to the best of their judgments ; and 
he entertained no fear that the sensible part of the country, when they saw their 
Lordships perform their duty, would be discontented with them for it. The noble 
Earl had addressed a few words to the bench of Bishops. He would follow that 
example. True, they were the ministers of peace: it was their business to preach 
peace amongst all men. But what did those right reverend persons sit in that House 
for? Was itfor their own sakes merely? No, it was to represent the interests ef 
theChurch. The interests of the Church were in their hands. Those reverend 
prelates must be aware that the feeling of the great body of the ministers of the 
Church was against the Bill, and that it had been manifested pi y on more 
than one oeeasion; and it was their duty not to flinch from voting against the 
measure. He had now nearly finished all he had to say, He had, by 
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the favour of his Sovereign, been placed in that House to give his opinion fairly on 
aay subject which might be brought before him. No man saw more clearly hd 
himself the evil consequences which would result even from the rejection of the 
measure; but the motives on the other side were so strong as completely to over- 

ower all anxiety on that account. He besought the Peers of England, as they va- 

ued their character—as they valued thestation which they held, either by the favour 
of their Sovereign, or by inheritanee—to show that the Peers of England, when 
called upon to do their duty, would not be intimidated by menaces, or guided by 
interest. He placed great reliance on the good senge of the people of England, He 
had never known them to act unjustly towards those who were influenced by a 
conscientious sense of duty. He fearlessly left it to the people of England to form 
ao impartial opinion of the conduct which the House of Peers would pursue upon 
this occasion. 

Lord Wharncliffe concluded with moving as an amendment, that all 
the words after the word “ that ” in the original motion be omitted, for 
the purpose of substituting these words, ‘* this Bill be rejected.’’ 

The Earl of MutGRaveE said, that the large majority in favour of the 
Bill in the Lower House was a sufficient reason why their Lordships 
should entertain it. Lord Wharncliffe, he observed, had let a few truths 
escape him, which could not be very acceptable to those with whom he 
was acting. He had madea compromise, by which, in return for his vote, 
they agreed to listen to his arguments. Lord Mulgrave remarked on the 
method by which Lord Wharncliffe contrived to discover the opinions 
of the people of England—by walking down Bond Street and St. James’s 
Street! He hoped the Bill would pass ; but whether it did or not, an 
ample measure of Reform must be conceded, for that only would satisfy 
the public. He proceeded to argue, that for popular Ministers, seats in 
the House of Commons would never be wanting, and that rotten bo- 
roughs were of no use but to those who sought to rule by corrupt pa- 
tronage. He defended the giving of members to populous counties—to 
give them to thinly peopled counties, would have been absurd. The dis- 
solution of Parliament, he said, was forced upon Ministers. He denied 
that the Bill would destroy either the integrity or independence of the 
Lords; it would leave them as free as they at present were on all points 
not immediately connected with their own interests. By rejecting the 
Bill, the Lords would place themselves in opposition to the other two 
branches of the government; and on the ordinary principle that all 
minorities must yield to the majority, their opposition could not be ul- 
timately successful. 

The Earl of MansF1e.pD said, he was one who thought that no reform 
was called for ; and if it were, the present Bill ought yet to be rejected. 

He did not deny that there might be defects in the constitution of the Honse of 
Commons; but even at the risk of resembling those lovers who see beauties in the 
imperfections of their mistresses — 

“ Veluti Balbinum 
he could not but think that those very 
country. 

Adverting to the war, and the honours conferred by the House of 
Commons on the Duke of Wellington, and on the cheers with which 
they received Lord Castlereagh on his return from the Congress of 
Vienna, he asked if, granting that the war had been productive of many 
and heavy taxes,a Delegate Parliament would of necessity be always 
inclined to peace—would not such an assembly urge commanders to 
rash action, or call on them to ignominious retreat? He wished to know 
whether such an assembly might not counsel breaking faith with the 
public creditor, or cutting of the military pension list ? Such was indeed, 
he said, the language of the Reformers. He denied that the House of 
Commons was always tractable to the Minister ; and instanced the cases 
of Lord Sidmouth’s Ministry, Mr. Canning’s, and the still more recent 
case of the Duke of Wellington’s. Neither was the House averse from 
economy, whatever was its conduct in the commencement of the war ; 
and he believed it was in consequence as popular as it need be. He 
went on to notice the remission of the taxes, the amendments in the 
criminal law, the reduction of places and pensions since the peace, in 
proof that the people were fairly represented on these points. Having 
dwelt at some length on this topic, he next turned to the history of the 
representative system ; from a brief review of which he concluded, in 
the words of Burke, that if the fact, that to the present system the 
country was indebted for the Revolution and the succession of the house 
of Hanover, was not sufficient to shelter the constitution from condemna- 
tion, it ought at least to weigh in mitigation of the censure bestowed 
uponit. He then came to the Bill before the House. 


It was not areturn to an old system, but an innovation, anda return to first 
principles. He had no doubt that those who rocked the cradle of the infant con- 
stitution would survive to accompany it to its grave. He felt insuperable objections 
to the disfranchi t cl He considered it unjust to take away the elective 
franchise from those who now enjoyed it, whether it was considered in the light of 
property or trust. Ifit was trust, it could not be taken away unless proved to have 
been mismanaged, and he supposed that the wildest reformer among their Lord- 
ships would not refuse to hear counsel at the bar with respect to such boroughs as 
were disfranchised, in the event of the Bill passing a second reading. “Whenever 
Jand was seized for the erection of fortresses to repel the invasion of an enemy, 
compensation was always granted by Parliament for the seizure which circum- 
stances had made necessary; and he thought it impolitic and unjust to say that 
charters granted by the Crown were the only charters which might be seized upon 
and destroyed. He protested against this part of the Bill; and he had equal objec- 
tions to the rest of the measure, but he would not now enter into details. He 
would, however, point their Lordships’ attention to some of the many inconsisten- 
cies which it contained. Population had-been taken as the principle of disfran- 
chisement; and the. censusgef1821 had been taken as the test of population; 
which census was notoriously incorrect. It was true enough that fraud might be 
suspected in the making up of the census of 1831 ; but it would show that many 
towns hadincreased in population since the last census, and ought, according to the 
principles of the Bill, tobe enfranchised. How, then, could this measure—one of 
the great principles of which was population, which was continually varying—be 
called a final measure? One of the main objects of the Bill was to create a new 
constituency; and the qualification, which was declared to be uniform, would in 
practice be found very unequal ; for in many towns the 10/. qualification would ex- 
clude a great number of the householders, whilst in others it wouldinclude themall. 
Then it was proposed to give additional members to the counties ; but on what prin- 
ciple he did not rightly understand, for the arrangement had never yet been satis- 
factorily explained. The Bill was proposed with the avowed intention of lessening 
‘bribery and corruption, and for this purpose it was proposed to disfranchise the lower 
ciags of voters ; but with that inconsistency for which it was distinguished, ‘it gave the 
right of voting to those very men who were most dependent on their landlords—de- 
prived the freemen of their natural rights, and allowed the potwallopers to retain the 
franchise. The division of counties was said by the Government to be intended 
to increase the influence of the Peers and great landed proprietors, who, in the peti- 
tion from Durham, were styled “the overbearing Oligarchy.” This arrangement, 
he thought, was merely substituting the nominees of departments for the nominees 
of boroughs. From dislike to outvoters, the proposers of the Bill said that they 
would confine the right of voting to residents; yet the Bill called in voters in many 
places from a distance of sixteen or seventeen miles ; and all this was done to cure 
anomalies. - : : 

He declined saying any thing of Scotland, because the Scotch Bill was 
not before the House, and because he knew of no political disadvantages 


under which the Scotch people laboured. ‘If there were any, they were 


olypus Agree,” 
efects tended to the advantage of the 








of very recent date. With respect to the argument of not interfering 
with matters whith specially concerned the Commons, he observed, that 
the Peers had recently made alterations even in bills of the nature of 
money.-bills, when they.changed a penalty of 50/. to 500/.; and to this 
the Commons agreed. As to the clamour of the people for Reform, 
there might be a majority of numbers for it, but the majority of pros 
perty, was against it. Lord Mansfield concluded— 

If he were to frame a wish in connexion with this object, it shouldbe to ask their 
Lordships, in order to restore calm to the public mind, to defer the consideration of 
this measure, with all its anomalies, for the space of two years—( Laughter and cheers) 
—which would afford time for reviewing the state of the representation with calmness. 
But that course would not suit his Majesty’s Ministers ; they liked the continued agi- 
tation of the question; it was a fever which gave the patient artificial strength, 
whilst it accelerated his destruction. He would ask their Lordships to let the fearful 
argument of his noble friend have due weight; and he would add his prayer that they 
would not destroy that venerable Constitution which had been so long the envy and 
admiration of the world, in which all the opposing elements were brought together, 
not in conflict, but in beautiful harmony. Let not their Lordships admit the theo- 
ries of those rash innovators, whose motto was nullo suam cuique formam—who 
wished for change in all our institutions—the dissolution of the Church’s union 
with the State, the division of land amonst the children, as in France, the abolition 
orthe hereditary Peerage, and consequently of the rights and influence of the 
Crown. (Laughter.) These were theories which might have been the opinion of 
some visionary persons, but he knew that there were others of some talent who en- 
tertained those notions, and who were likely to be successful candidates, if elected 
by a constituency such as this Bill would create. Their Lordships were called 
upon to decide, not the fate of England only, but the fate of Europe, which looked 
tothe permanency of our Constitution on their own account. The force of arms 
might give the power of engaging in war ; but if our institutions fell a prey to the 
blind rage for revolution, the only barrier existing against innovation would be 
overthrown; and war—an evil which he believed all equally deprecated—would en- 
sue, with all its attendant calamities; which would not be lessened, if, acting under 
the inverted policy of the present Ministers, we ranged ourselves by the side of our 
former opponents, and stood opposed to our ancient and faithful friends. And this 
reminded him of the comparison which had been instituted between his Majesty’s 
Ministers and those at the end of the reign of Queen Anne; and something which 
had fallen from the noble Earl reminded him. of it stillmore. For the noble Earl 
had said that he would stand or fall by the Bill; that he would not abandon the 
hope of carrying it by a majority ofthat House; and he understood that if he could 
not carry it by a majority of that House, as at present constituted, he was prepared 
to carry it another way, by counselling the Crown to an undue exercise of its un- 
doubted privilege. When the Ministers of Queen Anne introduced their twelve 
Peers, they were whimsically asked whether they voted by their foreman? ‘Their 
Lordships, however, would have to ask the persons to be introduced by his Majesty’s 
Ministers among the Peers of England, whether they voted by their centurion? 
Less than a hundred Peers would not be sufficient for the purpose. 

Lord Kine said, the country would hear with surprise of the debate 
of that night. The Bill might be rejected by the Lords, but they would 
do well to consider the prudence of rejecting it. It had been asked, did 
they know what would be the effects of the new constitution ?— 

Whose fault was it if we had a new constitution? {t was their fault who would 
not concede a timely reform ; and unless they conceded the present reform, they 
would have a reform which went far beyond it. Lord King trusted the peace of the 
country would not be disturbed ; but it was proper to observe, that all the petitions 
to that House prayed their Lordships to pass the Bill for the sake of the peace of 
the country, and many of them suggested the fears of the petitioners, that if they 
did not pass it, the taxes would not be paid; because there was a general under- 


standing, almost amounting to unanimity, to resist the payment of taxes voted by a 
condemned House of Commons. 


The Marquis of Bure denied that he or his friends were to be set 
down as opposed to Reform because they opposed the Bill. On the sub- 
ject of nomination, he contended, that while the Bill put down nomina- 
tion boroughs with one hand, it perpetuated the worst species of nomi- 
nation with the other, in extending the franchise to a class of voters who 
must be under the influence of the landlords of whom they held their 
tenements. The only difference would be, that the new nomination sys- 
tem would be destructive of the hereditary influence, which it was the 
special care of their ancestors to retain. 

On the Marquis of Bute’s sitting down, there was a general cry of 
*¢ Adjourn!” Lord Wuarnc.irre rose, and said that he had been told 
that the form of his motion, as it stood, might be construed into an in- 
sult on the Commons, which was far from his intention ; he therefore 
begged leave to withdraw it, and to move instead, the ordinary form of 
rejection,—namely, that for the word “ now,” be substituted ‘‘ this day 
six months.” On this request of Lord Wharncliffe’s, a long conversa- 
tion ensued. Lord Hou.anp, Lord Piunkert, Earl Grey, Earl Mune 
GRAVE, and several other Ministerial Peers, were of opinion that it ought 
not to be granted; that the motion and words of Lord Wharncliffe were 
neither unconsidered nor inadvertent, and he ought to stand by them. 
Lord Wuarncuir¥s, on the contrary, Lord Carnarvon, and the Duke 
of WetitneTon, Lord Kenyon, and the Duke of Buckinauaw, strongly 
urged the propriety and necessity of allowing the alteration. It was at 
last conceded, on the intervention of Earl Rapnor; and the House ade 
journed at a quarter past one o'clock. 


Sgconp DAy—TvgEsDAy. 

Among the petitions presented in favour of Reform, previous to the 
resumption of the debate on Tuesday, were those from the following 
places—Aberdeen, Kirkcaldy, Haddington, Melrose, Jedburgh, Derby, 
Berkshire, Coventry, Wolverhampton, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stoke- 
on-Trent, Dingwall, Wick, Surry county, Liverpool, Toxteth Park, 
Bolton, Sudbury, Wisbeach, Perth, Hertford, Salford, Leighton Buz. 
zard, Blandford, Castle Carey, Witney, Honiton, Halifax, Stroud, 
Stonehouse, Berkeley, Tewkesbury, Gloucester county, Gloucester town, 
Birmingham, Norwich, The whole number of petitions presented in 
favour of Reform, was about two hundred and fifty. Against Reform, 
petitions were presented from Hertford, Preston, Canterbury, Sandwich, 
non-resident freemen of Dover, Wye, non-resident freemen of Lincoln, 
Ramsgate, some freeholders of Sussex, some freeholders of Dorset, Deal, 
Walmer, some inhabitants of Cambridgeshire, Leeds, Wakefield, Don- 
caster, Shotover, Bridport, Newport in Cornwall, certain incorporated 
trades of Dublin, Ballymena, ‘certain burgesses of Nottingham, Work- 
sop, Guildford, Carnarvon, certain persons of Northampton, Leicester, 
certain persons of Tewkesbury : altogether, the Anti-Reform petitions 
were thirty-two or thirty-three. ; 

On the order of the day for resuming the debate on the Bill being 
read 

The Earl of Wincutsua addressed the House. He commenced his 
speech by some strong observations gainst the unprincipled press of 
the. country. , 

During the last six months it had daily and hourly levelled its rancorous, malicious, 


* foul, and unjust invective against the Aristocracy of England—against that part of it 


especially who were called on to exercise their judgment on the question whieh 
was now before their Lordships—against that freedom of opinion which was their 
birthright, and the most invaluable privilege they possessed ; still, fearless of the 
attacks of that press, he would not be prevented from performing his solemn duty. 
These shafts were levelled at the Aristocracy by that part of the public press whieh 
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was, and had long been, characterized by its systematic attacks on every thing that 
was moral and religious ; the tyranny of which (though its supporters affected to be 
lovers of liberty) was more oppressive than the worst tyranny that had ever been 
exercised by the greatest despot that had ever appeared on the face of the earth. 
Against that tyranny—against that oppression—against that foul injustice, he was 
prepared to oppose himself, supported, as he was sure he should be, by every honest, 
by every virtuous, by every moral man in the empire—by every man whose feelings 
were not extinguished or perverted. : 

The chief offence of the press, in his Lordship’s eyes, seems to have 
been the conduct of some newspaper (we suppose he meant the Times) 
in respect to the Duchess of Kent. 

es ; he would array himself in opposition to that part of the public press of this 
country whose envenomed slanders had been directed against an illustrious female 
against one whe held a high and commanding situation in the society of this 
country; and who, by the many virtues which graced her public and her private 
character, had justly gained for herself that reward which never could be taken 
away—the esteem and admiration of all who had had the honour of approaching her. 
That illustrious lady had been held up to the country as using unconstitutional 
means to impede the progress of this measure. Would to God that he knew the 
foul slanderer of that illustrious female ! would to God that he could discover the 
anonymous calumniator! If he could discover him, either that vile wretch, or the 
humble individual who then addressed their Lordships, should not survive another 
night to utter, publish, or repeat another slander.. Willingly as he should raise his 
arm to repel the invader of his country—willingly as he should raise it in defence 
of his country’s rights and liberties—so willingly should he lift it against the cow- 
ardly calumniator who could attack an innocent and fllustrious lady, whose conduct 
in this country had been marked by the practice of every virtue, and who showed 
in her life an example well worthy of imitation—an example of those virtues on 
which a nation’s happiness might so much depend. 

He went on to consider, whether in the lapse of years abuses had not 
crept into the representative system which required amendment—whe- 
ther new interests had not sprung up which required an extension of the 
elective franchise—whether the Bill offered the proper remedy to these 
defects and short comings. | He admitted, on the first head, that many 
boroughs had fallen into such decay that it would be well to get rid of 
them. ‘To these boroughs it was owing, even on the evidence of Sir 
Robert Peel, that the. Catholic question was carried. He also allowed 
that the propriety of giving the franchise to large towns was indisput- 
able. In the disfranchising, however, of small boroughs, he thought 
one member ought to be left to each; the requisite number of electors 
being made up from the parish or hundred. He was decidedly against 
giving members to places that had no separate interests, such as Mary- 
Jebone. He was so decidedly hostile to the 502. qualification clause in 
counties, and the 10/. clause in boroughs, that he felt himself compelled 
to vote against the second reading of the Bill, from despair of getting 
rid of his objections in Committee. He strongly counselled the House 
of Peers to look to what was passing abroad— 

It was impossible they could be unconscious of the danger of what was taking 
place in that country which was the curse of Europe—in that country on which no 
reliance could be placed, because it was a country of no principle, and, therefore, 
there was the greater difficulty in guarding againstits dangers. ‘The ship in which 
they were all embarked was now in danger, and the more so as those whose duty 
it was to guide her had deserted their duty. If, however, their Lordships were re- 
solved to stand by her, there was no doubt that they would succeed in bringing her 
safely into port. They were the more interested in doing so, as their own safety, 
the security of their rights and privileges, their very existence as an independent 
branch of the Legislature, were at stz What would be the condition of their 
Lordships if they lost the respect and esteem of their countrymen? The ship in 
which they were all embarked, and for which they should all make common cause, 
Was now amidst rocks and shoals, with a tempest raging ou every side, and she was 
now.on the very brink of destruction—ruin was before her. It was, then, the duty 
of one and all to ply their utmost efforts for her safety. If uny man deserts at this 
trying crisis, may the feeling of his conduct visit him at his last hour! may all the 
evils which his desertion was calculated to bring on his country fall on his own 
head! But he was certain that nothing of the kind would apply to their Lordships. 
He was sure they would prove themselves on this occasion worthy of their ancestors 
--worthy of their own dignity—worthy of their common country. 

The Earl of Harrowsy spoke next, in decided opposition to the Bill. 

For some years past, he had been whoily out of the habit of speaking on any 
question, At his time of life, he had flattered himself that he should have passed 
on without witnessing any time of violent excitement, or without taking any active 

in public discussion in consequence ; and it was no light occasion which could 
ve induced him to break through that silence on public questions which he had so 
long observed. He had long wished to have an opportunity to debate this question, 
and he had wished it the more, because he could not but feel that this was in some 
degree a mortal debate; for their Lordships were told they must pass the Bill, be. 
cause the people would not hear of any measure less extensive than the present. 

To set himself rectus in curia, as the reputed patron of a nomination 
borough, he gave the history of his connexion with the borough of 
Tiverton. It commenced, he said, with his grandfather, who had ren- 
dered a great service to the borough,—of what kind his Lordship did 
not say : it continued to his father, to himself, and was now continued to 
his son. It was purely a personal connexion ; he had no burgage lands in 
the borough, nor any lands at all within one hundred miles of it. He 
denied that Earl Grey, though he had always been a Reformer, had been 
80 censistent a Reformer as he represented himself ; his early notions of 
Reform were much wilder than those that he had entertained for some 
years past. The same remark applied more strongly to Earl Grey’s 
Supporters ; indeed, he could frame an excellent and convincing speech 
against Reform out of speeches formerly delivered on the subject by 
those who were now most forward to advocate it. He went on to trace 
the rise of the cry for Reform to the French Revolution, and to the 
declaration of the Duke of Wellington, for which his Lordship expressed 
great regret. He alluded to the acknowledgment of Earl Grey, that 
the present Bill was a bold measure, in which he fully concurred— The 
Bill was the boldest measure that any statesman in any country had ever 
brought forward.” Lord Harrowby defied Earl Grey to point to any 
period when the state of Parliament resembled that which the Bill would 
Produce, He opposed, to the authorities in favour of Reform, the names 
¥ Pitt in his mature age, of Burke, of Canning. He defended close 
pepe oes as necessary to the introduction of men of talent to public life. 
pes remarked on the change of sentiment in the public towards the Ccnsti- 
be tion of our ancestors. He sneered at the notion that greater prospe- 

ity was to be expected under a democratic institution than under the 
present— 
Ste han Parliament, now the: chief goversing peste this country, should abdicate 
x governe arty—when it shoul iided; 
Northern Association, the Birmingham aed cial etre. era 


Union, and the Manch i - 
tute, whose voices were already thunde : Siar teddline tee 


ring in the ears of thei 3 
he supposed, and not till then, would this people, the ogenepog re 


) now represente 

and misgoverned, be restored to a state of sound severnabent onesie teen 
ness. (Great cheering from the Oppusition.) ‘Then he supposed the people would 
have fewer taxes—then, as they had been often told recently, they would have 
eheaper bread. Weak and miserabie delusion! After all the attempts which the 
noble Duke near him had made, and, indeed, had carried too far—after all the at- 
tempts which his noble friend had made to gather some gleanings in that field 
which had been so well reaped before his accession to office—was it not a weak and 
meiserable delusion to say that any Government, even under a Reformed Parliament, 
sould reduce the taxation of the country? (Cheers from the Opposition.) Yee, a 
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Reformed Parliament could reduce the amount of taxation—and he was afraid that a 
Retormed Parliament would reduce it; but it could only reduce it by making a 
sacrifice of the faith, the honour, the credit, and the resources of the country. 
( Great cheering from the Opposi'ion.) ; , 

He was, and always had been, friendly to the extension of the fran- 
chise to large unrepresented towns. Of that part of the Bill he conse- 
quently approved. He also admitted that many of its objectionable 
parts might be got rid of in Committee; but still he thought so ob~ 
jectionable a measure should not be allowed to go into Committee, for its 
prir ciples were such that no amendments in detail would render it fit te 
be yassed into alaw. He went on to state some specific objections to the 
Bill. He remarked on the anomaly of leaving the elective franchise to 
boroughs with 2,000 inhabitants only, and denying it to towns with from’ 
10,000 to 20,000. He objected altogether to population as a test for re- 
gulating the franchise. He objected to the enormous extension of the 
qualification, and instanced the case of regenerated France, where there 
were only 200,060 electors ina population of 32,000,000, while Eng~: 
land would have 500,000 in about 12,000,000. He objected to the 
uniformity of qualification, and quoted the cases of Liverpool and 
Dublin to prove that so low a class of voters as those contemplated in the 
Bill could not be safely trusted with the franchise. He contended that 
the abolition of corporate rights would accustom men’s minds to the abo- 
lition of rights of property. ‘“ He objected, in a word, to change a sys- 
tem which had been so long established, because he was unwilling to let 
the people know that any thing in the system was bad.” After a long 
argument against the democratic tendencies of the Bill—which he con~ 
tended would strengthen, though it would not satisfy the Radical party 
—he con luded by expressing a wish, that were it but for the purpose of 
seeing how the system would work, the Ministers had limited their 
scheme to striking off the lowest close boroughs, and enfranchising the 
largest unrepresented towns. 

He had done all he possibly could to bring his mind to consent to the second 
reading; but he had found it impossible, for the reasons which he had stated. He 
was fully aware of the difficulties and the dangers which might be expected from 
the rejection of this measure; but he was also fully aware that the responsibility 
of those difficulties and dangers rested with those who had unnecessarily brought 
things to their present state. He was not adverse to a measure of Reform going 
far beyond what he believed many of his noble friends around him would be willing 
to follow; but he thought that time ought to be given to the country to reconsider the 
whole of this great question ; for he had known many instances in the course ot 
his political life of agitations as great as the present one existing, which had me- 
naced the tranquillity of the country, but which had subsided, and prosperity, 
order, and content succeeded to the violence of the storm, He did not despair of 
the same happy change taking place in the present case. They were bound to give 
tothe country an opportunity of modifying their opinions, and to the noble Eark 
himself of reconsidering his measure. He did not suppose that the noble Earl was 
capable of departing from his word, but he wished the noble Earl to reflect whether, 
in the present instance, some recurrence might not be had to what Burke called the 
great ruler of human affairs—he meant, a compromise between persons of extreme 
opinions. But whatever might be the result, he could not help opposing the Bill; 
for he conceived that even the proposal of it had been injurious, but that the 
passing of it would strike a blow, from which the country would never entirely re~ 
cover. Hecould not, therefore, by voting for the Bill, make himself an accomplice 
of the crime, though he might share the ill effects which were likely to result from 
its proposition. Y ; : 

The close of this speech was followed by long-continued cheering, 

Lo:d Metsovurng, after stating his former sentiments respecting 
Referm, which only the universal demand of the people could change,’ 
went on to remark on Lord Harrowby’s speech. 

The arguments of the noble Lord were founded on these two grounds,—first, that 
the clamour out of doors had been produced within the walls of Parliament; and 
secondly, that it was temporary, and though momentarily strong, would, if re- 
sisted, fall back and be heard no more. Suppose he admitted the first, it wasinci- 
dental to a popular assembly. Blots upon our constitution were seized hold of by 
eloquent men and made the most of in their speeches; but this was the case at all 
times, and belonged to the very nature of a representative assembly. As to what 
the noble Lord said about the excitement being temporary, and the advantage of | 
delay, it were well if the excitement had been produced at this moment; but when 
it was seen that, year after year, and on every occasion of public distress, the people 
raised the cry for an alteration of the representation, what conclusion could be’ 
formed but that there resided in the heart of the country a deeply-rooted sense of; 
injustice on this subject—a feeling that there was something usurped of the rights | 
of the people, and that those usurped rights ought to be restored? and he conjured 
their Lordships not to be insensible to the danger they were in, if they suffered 
themselves to be considered as parties to the continuance of thatinjustice. The: 
same species of danger which was removed by the concession of the Roman Ca-: 
tholic question, by which a body of men were admitted to the enjoyment of privi- 
leges and honours of which they had been deprived, would be removed by the adop>- 
tion of this measure, by which a body of men were admitted to a share in the con~ 
stituency of the country. The danger of refusal was greater inthis case ; for im 
the former case the Catholics were a body that could be seen, but here was a hos- 
tile body in the very heart of the country, always discontented, and always ready to 
break out into convulsion,—sowinga general distrust and aversion towards Govern-' 
ment, whilst Government hoped that there was general repose and perfect tranquil- 
lity. 

He asked if the House was prepared to reject a measure which had 
been so amply and deliberately considered by the Commons; and if so, | 
whether they had contemplated the consequences of their rejection ? 

Would they get rid, by a negative vote, of a measure of this importance, upona 
promise of he knew not what—that some other measure might possibly be brought - 
forward hereafter? Their Lordships would well and fairly consider the step pro- 
posed to them, and he implored them to pause before they disappointed the wishes 
of so great a body of people. Lord Harrowby had gone into the whole history of 
Parliament, from the American war to the French war: into those questions he, 
was not at present prepared to enter; the merits of the Bill itself was a question , 
sufficiently large. He begged to consider the question as it stood before their Lord- 
ships. Let them consider the circumstances in which they were placed. Sup- 
posing, what might be easily supposed, that all the members returned by the popu-~ 
lar voice to carry this measure were to range themselves on one side, and those who 
had been returned in a manner which he need not point out were to range them- 
selves on the other, he would put it to their Lordships what would be the result of ; 


such a state of things, and whether it could long continue. Could such a conflict be 
otherwise than serious ? 


In reply to an argument often urged—the difficulty which might in 


certain cases occur under the new system, of finding seats for official 
persons,—he said this might, if necessary, be the subject of another 
enactment. There was nothing either in the present system or the con- ' 
templated system, if such a difficulty occurred, to forbid the application 
of an adequate remedy. He concluded by warning their Lordships, 
above all things, not to imagine that by delaying they could gain any 
thing but an increase of force in the popular demands— , 

When the Roman Consul pressed the march of the army against the great 'Car- ~ 
thaginian General, before he could join his other forces, and thereby perhaps 
change the destiny of the world, he addressed advice to the Senate, which he would 
presume to repeat to their Lordships :—‘‘ Above all things, do not procras~ 
tinate ;- do not make that measure, which is safe if adopted immediately, dan- 
gerous by delay.” , 

The’ Duke of Wex1iNncron said, before he proceeded to notice the 
argument of Lord Melbourne, he would advert to a declaration made by 
himself, which had been criticised by Lord Grey and regretted by Lord 
Harrowby— 
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it had not then become the practice of King’s Ministers, instead of giving their 
sapport to the institutions of the country, to abandon them the moment they were 
attacked. But if he had wanted an example of an opinion of the value of the 
House of Commons, he should have taken the liberty of using the words of Earl 
Grey himself. Earl Grey, in February 1817, had expressed himself as follows— 
¥ Constituted as it nowis, he in his conscience believed, that the House of Commons 
was, of all institutions in the world, the best calculated for the general protection of 
the subject,” This was the opinion of Earl Grey in i817 ; and what had Parliament 
done from that time to the moment when the Duke of Wellington pronounced that 
opinion in Parliament, of which Earl Grey had pronounced his disapprobation ? 

hen the noble Earl thought proper to quote his langnage he ought to have taken 
care to quote it correctly. What he said was, that he approved of the constitution 
of Parliament, but if he were to invent a constitution for Parliament over again, he 
world not say that he would adopt the same as it now existed, because the invention 
of man could not accomplish it, but he would endeavour to frame one like it, in 
which property should preponderate. That was as nearly as possible what he had 
stated ; and he well recollected that a noble Marquis opposite expressed a similar 
opinion as to Parliamentary Reform, namely, the property in land, and he added 
learning, should proponderate. ‘The Duke of Wellington had stated this as a 
Minister of the Crown ; and asa Minister of the Crown he conceived that he was 
bound to resist all projects of Parliamentary Reform. 

The Duke denied that his declaration had led to the present demand 
for Keform. Ever since the American war, that demand had, on every 
new occasion of insurrection, been made; and it was now excited by the 
French Revolution of July last. The Duke also denied that Parliamen- 
tary Reform had led to the retirement of the late Ministry— 

**We retired,” he said, ‘not because we did not declare ourselves advocates of 
Reform, but because we had lost the confidence of the House of Commons. This 
was plain from the fact, that many of those who had voted against us on the ques- 
tion of the Civil List, voted against the present Ministry on the second reading of 

xe Reform Bill, showing beyond question, that Reform had nothing to say to their 
opposition to us of the late Administration.” 

The Duke noticed the circumstances of the first announcement of the 
Ministerial plans— 

It was important to bear in mind, that when the noble Earl first announced to 
their Lordships that he had obtained his Majesty’s permission to propose a plan of 
Reform as a Government measure, the noble rl stated, that ‘*he wished to stand 
as much as he could upon the fixed and settled institutions of the country ; feeling 
that some Reform was necessary, the principle on which he wished to regulate it,— 
for the task, he believed, would, on all sides, be considered as one of no small dif- 
fienity,—would be that of doing as much as was 1iecessary to secure to the people a 
due induence in that council in which they were nominally considered to be pecu- 
liarly represented, and of restoring, by that means, a satisfaction and confidence 
in the determinations of Parliament, without which the Government could not long 
proceed in comfort and safety. A Reform, extensive to this degree—and if it were 
not extensive to this degree, it would be inefficient—lie wished to see adopted; 
limited, however, by a due regard to the settled institutions of the country, and net 
accompanied by those great and sudden c! anges which must produce their disturb- 
ance if vot their destruction.” (‘* Hear, hear!” frum both sides of the House.) 
These were the opinions of the noble Earl on the 22nd of November, and they bad 
just been repeated by the noble Home Secretary, and that, too, while he admitted 
that the present measure must lead to important changes in the institutions of the 
country. The question was, then, had the noble Kar! adhered to these his solemn 
deciarutions—that is to say, whether the present Bill was founded on the principles 
and practice of the Constitution ? The Duke most emphatically answered not ; 
for he maintained that that Bill went to violate both the principle and practice of 
the Constitution. : . 

The Duke went on to argue, that the obstinacy with which the 
Ministry maintained the details of the Bill, and their refusal fo modify 
it in Committee, and the dissolution which took place in consequence, 
were the great caus: s of the mischievous excitement which had since en- 
sued. He contended that the dissolutions in 1784 and 1807, were in no 
degree analogous in th ir circumstances to the late dissolution— 

In the former case, and in a degree in the latter, the dissolution was owing to the 
circumstance, that the House of Commons withheld its confidence from a Ministry 
just chosen by the Sovereign. It was not account of a difference of opinion between 
the King and his Mimsters on the one side, and the people on the other, on some 
greut question of national policy, or between the House of Commons and the Govern. 
ment, as to some particular bill; but because his Majesty having thought it ad- 
visable to change his advisers, it was necessary that a new House of Commons 
should be chosen, in order that these new advisers might obtain the support of the 
people, the House of Commons having, ashe had stated, withheld its confidence 
from the new Ministry. 

No necessity existed for the dissolutionin March last, and the conduct 
of the Ministry in having recourse to it was unjustifiable ; and on that 
ground he maintained, that the Ministers themselves were the authors 
of all the mischiefs attending the agitation of Reform in the country. 
After exhausting this point, the Duke proceeded to notice some special 
objections to the Bill. In the towns, it would place the election of 
members in the hands of committees similar to that which was self-ap. 
pointed in London at the close of the late session. It gave an undue 
preponderance to the towns over the country. With respect to Scotland, 
which he did not personally know, he was content to repeat what had 
been observed by Lord Liverpool, that no country was better governed, 
or had made greater advances in commerce, wealth, and intelligence, 
during the last seventy years. In Ireland, which he did know, the new 
qualification would give all the political power of the state to the 
Catholics, by destroying the twelve close corporations established for the 
security of the Protestant Church. He contended that the Bill was but 
a beginning of changes— 

How, according to their own principles, could Ministers refuse to bestow mem- 
bers on the great unrepresented towns omitted in Schedules C and D? If some 
towns are to return two members, merely because their population happens to be 
something above 4,000, how can they refuse a town with 30,000 or 40,000 inhabi- 
tants at least one representative? Andif the principle of population and numbers 
be once adopted, where were they to stop? Must not a democracy—a sweeping, vi- 
olent, levelling democracy—be the result? No, say Ministers, “ there is no fear of 
ademocracy, because the people of this country are unalterably attached to the 
constitution of King, Lords,and Commons.” If so, then, he would ask, why hesi- 
tate to go the full length.of Popular Reform, and grant at once Universal Suffrage 
and Annual Parliaments? I1f Ministers have such trust in the rooted affections of 
the people for a limited Monarchy, with Lords and Commons, why not, in consis- 
tency, trust them with astill more extensive system of suffrages? 

The Duke afterwards noticed the destruction of the Government in- 
fluence in the House of Commons, which the Bill would naturally lead 
to; and contended, that without that influence no Government could 
be carried on. The existing forms of the institution could not under 
the B ll be for any lergth of time maintained. 

Did tari Grey suppose, that when this new system of popular elections should 
be introduced into lreland, and when they had 105 members returned to Parliament 
by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy existing there, it would be possible to find any 
means to enable the King to maintain the Church of England in thatcountry? How 
would that Church maintain itself there under such a state of things? This was a 
subject which came home to all of those who valued and prized as they ought the 
existence and the maintenance of that Church; and it more especially came home 
tothe right reverend Lords on the bench opposite, who were present to give them 
the advantage of their counsel and advice on this most important subject. He would 
beg their Lordships seriously to'cousider, to what a state, as regarded Ireland for ex- 
ample, the passing of such a measure as this would at once reduce them. Who 




















were the persous, he would ask, who made those attacks on the Church of which he 
had already spoken—who carried on a description of opposition to Government in 
Patliament, and who occasioned those difficulties to that Government to whieh he 

already referred? Why, the very members who sat now in Parliament for 








large towns and popular counties in Ireland, end-who had-been returned by that 
very particular influence to which he had called their Lordships’ attention. 

The Duke alluded to the power which Irish members had shown dur« 
ing the present session, and under the present system, in opposing Mi- 
nisters ; and argued thence that their opposition would be overwhelming 
under the proposed system. He culled on their Lordships to resist the 
Bill, because they were most obnoxious to its evil’ consequences— 

A very slight reference to history would show them that wherever that system had 
been established, an immediate war was commenced against all large properties— 
against all public debts—all extensive public properties—and, in short, against all 
those principles which the British constitution, and that constitution alone, had 
ever practically carried into existence. ‘They would find, if such a system should be 
established in this country, that large possessions would at once become the common 
enemy. He would say, that their Lordships were not the only persons in this 
country that were interested in the preservation of their large properties, but that 
the whole people of this country were interested in the maintenance of the con« 
servative principles of the consfitution, and in the preservation of their Lordships? 
properties. 

The Duke deprecated the ridicule cast on the opinions of the 
Bond Street shopkeepers ; they were men of large properties—one of 
them had not less than from two thousand to four thousand persons in 
his employment. The Duke concluded, that the Peers, in deciding 
against the Bill, should not decide against all measures of Reform. 

Their Lordships were now merely called upon to pronounce their opinion as to this 
particular Bill; tor he was persuaded that, although that decision should be against 
this Bill, the subject would not long remain dormant, and that but a very short time 
would elapse until the question would be again brought under their Lordships’ con< 
sideration. He would therefore entreat of their Lordships, that in deciding upon 
this Bill, they would not pledge themselves to any other decision with regard to any 
other question of this description that might hereafter be brought before them, 
either by the noble Lords opposite, or by any other noble Peers. By adopting that 
course, and by refrainiug from pledging themselves either publicly or privately 
with regard to any other question beyond this Bill, they would enable themselves ta, 
take any course upon any question of the kind that might hereafter be brought be- 
fore them, that might appear to their judgments the most fitting to be adopted, and 
the most likely to secure the welfare, the happiness, and the prosperity of this’ 
country. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne afterwards rose to address the House, but. 
the cries of ** Adjourn !” were so loud, that he refrained. 





















TairD DAY—WEDNESDAY. : 

A great number of petitions were presented on Wednesday in favour 
of the Bill, and a few against it. A petition from Ipswich, described to 
be of the latter description, having been presented by Lord Wuarne 
CLirre, Earl RapNor remarked, that it merely prayed that the Lords 
would éake the Bill into serious consideration, and make such changes in. 
it as might be consistent with the prerogatives of the Crown, the privi- 
leges of Parliament, and the rights of the people: such was the petition, 
which was ostentatiously held out as in opposition to Reform. And it 
was, he believed, a fair specimen of its class. 

Lord Wuarnciirrs, in presenting a petition agreed to on Saturday 
last at a private meeting of bankers and merchants in the City of Lon« 
don Tavern, observed, that he had considered the Bill seriously, and 
judging that it could not be amended in Committee, he voted in conse- 
quence for its rejection. He proceeded to comment on the respectability 
of the petition which he was then about to present: it was signed by 
eight hundred persons in two days, and these were the wealthiest and 
most respectable men in the metropolis. The petition for Reform voted 
at the Egyptian Hall contained only 4,700 signatures, while the one 
formerly voted at the same place contained 9,600. His Lordship took 
notice of the answer to his statement respecting the Bond Street shop- 
keepers, and desired their Lordships to visit any shop in any street in 
London, Westminster, or Marylebone, and they would receive the same 
answer as he had in Bond Street. Lord Wharncliffe having settled 
Boud Street, proceeded to Birmingham. He read and criticised the 
specch of Mr. Haynes, an extract from which we have given in our account 
of the meeting. Lord Wharncliffe directed the particular attention of 
the House to that part where Mr. Haynes says, ‘‘ The question has been 
frequently asked *‘ Will the Lords pass the Bill?’ 1 answer the question 
by proposing another— Dare they refuse it ?’’? Lord Wharncliffe also 
commented at length on Mr. Attwood’s speech. He then turned to the 
London press; which he said had shamefully exaggerated the feelings of 
the people, for he was credibly informed that the meetings at West: 
minster and elsewhere were worse than ridiculous, and that the actors in 
them were ashamed of the display. He was ready to admit, at the same 
time, that a vast majority of the people desired Reform, from the returns 
they had made to Parliament ; but he maintained, that among the larger 
proportion of the inhabitants of London, there existed the greatest 
shrinking and dread about the Bill. 

The Lorp CuancELLOR remarked on the extreme inconvenience of 
the practice introduced by Lord Wharncliffe: he had spoken against the 
Bill, and his speech, like all others, had come to.an end—it had been 
answered—and now, on occasion of presenting a petition, he saw fit to 
depart. altogether from the question in hand, in order to deliver a reply. 
If such an example were followed, when was the debate to terminate? If 
it were followed, he should not hesitate to take advantage of the rule; 
and thus, if any speech which he might deliver that night or the next in 
favour of the Bill should be replied to, he would retain a petition, and, 
in presenting it next day, take an opportunity of making a second speech 
on all that had been said in regard to his first. Lord Brougham pro- 
ceeded to protest against the doctrine of Lord Wharncliffe, that an_as- 
sembly such as that at Birmingham was to be held answerable for what- 
ever any one man might say in the course of a wild and thoughtless de- 
claration. " 

He stated this as a matter of public right; and he felt that it would be a hard 
measure of justice to the people of England, if they were to be responsible because 
they chanced to listen to gross language, even if it were like that which the 
noble Lord quoted, and which, it must be admitted, if-it did not violate every prin- 
ciple of law, held out threats of sedition, and that which was something approach- 
ing to a capital feluny. (“‘ Hear, hear, hear!”) It was not by the misconduct of one 


tania speaker, but by the general act of the meeting, that the people should be 
judged. ; 


Lord Brougham noticed the cordial manner in which the meeting at 
Birmingham had invoked a blessing on the King, as sufficiently vindi- 
cating them from any improper feelings or motives. He concluded by 
observing, that of the unanimous voices of the Bond Street shopkeepers, 
in five minutes Lord Wharncliffe would receive a specimen, in a petition 
calling on their Lordships to pass the Bill. 

Ear] Grey trusted the House would do its duty, whatever was the 
language employed without. Quite as intemperate language was em- 
ployed during the discussion of the Catholic question ; but the Duke of 
Weilington persevered and carried it notwithstanding. The smaller 
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‘number of names to the Egyptian Hall petition, Lord Grey remarked, 
was sufficiently explained by the fact that it lay for signature only half 
the number of days that the former petition did. He took that occasion 
to explain what he had said respecting alterations in the Bill, and which 
had been misrepresented on the other side— 

He had said he was willing to admit any alterations consistent with the principle 
of the Bill, but he would not consent to any thing that might subtract from its efii- 
aiency. He hadsaid that if the present Bill were rejected, he would not be the 
person to propose any less satisfactory measure, He had stated this distinctly, 
and it had been repeated by a noble Earl opposite on a subsequent evening—a proof 
that he at least understood him. But while he said this, would their Lordships 
think he could be so disrespectful to that House, so disregardful of its privileges, 
as to anticipate what alterations their Lordships might decide upon making in Com- 
mittee? That was a matter which depended upon the House. Into Committee the 
Bill ought to go, if noble Lords acted consistently with their own opinions. 

The Earl of Wickxtow asked the Chancellor, if he were aware that 
one speaker at the Birmingham meeting had said he would not pay 
taxes, and that all the meeting assented ? 

Lord BrovGuam said he was not aware of that before Lord Wicklow 
informed him. It was a very disagreeable piece of intelligence : still, he 
feared that even for that offencé no man could be proceeded against as 
for a breach of the peace. 

The Earl of Exvon insisted, that by holding up their hands, the 
whole of the 150,000 persons who attended the meeting were liable to 
an indictment ; and the Law Officers of the Crown would not do their 
duty if they did not proceed against them. He was anxious to be cor- 
roborated in this opinion by the Chief Justice. But, on the suggestion 
of the Lornp CHANCELLOR, that the Chief Justice might be called on 
to decide in such a case, Lord TENTERDEN declined giving his opinion. 
Lord BrovGnamM explained at the same time, that he did not say 
whether the offence were indictable or not—he merely said it was no 
breach of the peace. 

Lord Hotianp reminded the House of Lord Eldon’s prophecies 
respecting Catholic Emancipation, and their fulfilment. He agreed 
with his friends near him, that unless the Lords took the present 
Bill, they would have to take one less palatable. Even those who were 
now loudest in opposing it, might soon find it convenient to originate a 
measure quite as strong— 

He could even fancy some noble Lord or noble Duke, who had branded this as a 
revolutionary measure, and who had said that nothing could induce him to form 
part of an Administration which could introduce such a measure, proposing this 
very measure, or one not essentially different, in language to this effect—* Consider, 
my Lords, that there is a collision between the two Houses, and that the Govern- 
ment cannot be carried on: I know what war is, and you do not, and it is very 
probable that war is at hand.” (loud cheering.) He could fancy such a noble 
Duke going on thus—“ True it is, that there is still an association at Birmingham ; 
and although there was a time when I would not have been intimidated by such 
societies, yet when there is the chance of a war, our situation is very different: so 
Fe must allow me to drag you through the mire, to do that now which you might 

ave done a short time ago, and been only a little bespattered in doing it.” (Cheers 
and laughter.) He could fancy, too, a right honourable gentleman urging the 
measure in another place, and saying,—‘* My opinions upon this subject are not all 
altered; but see the situation in which we are placed: it is a balance of evils and 
dangers, and being compelled to choose, I offer this as the lesser evil and the lesser 
danger.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

The Duke of WELLINGTON complained of Lord Holland’s allusion 
to his conduct on the Catholic Question, of which that nobleman 
formerly approved. He expressed the strongest contempt for the demon- 
strations at Birmingham or elsewhere; the law was quite sufficient to 
put them down, He had no apprehensions from the people—he only 
feared the Government. All great revolutions in England had been 
brought about by acts of the Parliament and the Government. 

The Earl of Cartisxe asked the Duke, if the Reformation and the 
Revolution of 1688 had been brought about by Parliament and the 
Government ? These were the only great revolutions that ever had 
taken place in England. 

The Earl of Wincurtsea defended, with great vehemence, the sin- 
cerity of the Duke of Wellington— 

A more unjustifiable attack than that which had just been madeupon the noble 
Duke, he had never heard. Though he differed from that noble person upon a great 
and memorable occasion, yet he gave him the fullest credit for perfect sincerity, 
and for an earnest wish to maintain the peace of the country. 


He proceeded to correct the law of the Lord Chancellor. Lord Win- 
chilsea declared the refusal to pay taxes, to be an act of high treason ; 
and called on Government immediately to proceed against any person 
guilty of it. His Lordslip having described the present Ministers as 
ready to sacrifice the interests of the country to secure their places, was 
called to order by Earl Grey. On which he explained, that by interests 
of the country, he meant only what he considered its interests. 

This long conversation over, Lord HoLLanpD presented, amidst con- 
siderable laughter, a petition from 101 inhabitant householders of Bond 
Street, in support of the Bill. He observed, that there were but 200 
householders in the street ; and a number of them were females, and a 
number from home when the petition was signed. 

Lord Wuarncuirre said, he had mentioned Bond Street merely be- 
cause the name presented itself first. 

Lord HoLtAnp—“‘ If the noble Baron will only mention the particular street in 
which he supposes an opinion to prevail unfriendly to the Bill, I am ready to pledge 
myself that I shall bring down to the House to-morrow a petition from the majority 


of the inhabitants of such street, setting the noble Lord right as to the state of their 
Opinions.” (Laughicr.) 


After a few words from the Marquis of WexstminsTeEr, in regard to 
the opinions of the people of Westminster, the order of the day was 
read, and ~ 

Earl Dupuy rose to address their Lordships against the Bill. His 


‘argument (as faras it could be heard) was, that the change introduced by 


the Bill would lead to a change in all departments of the state, and convert 
the House of Commons into the great and sole depository of the power of 
-the empire. He expressed his opinion that the best test of Ministerial 
ability was the. management of the finances; and cited the budget of 
Lord Althorp as'a proof that the present Cabinet was most incapable 
He spoke of their consenting to the demolition of the Keys of Europe 
-—the Belgic fortresses—as a proof that they were as destitute of talent 
in foreign as in home affairs. He said that there was but one evil at 
present afflicting the country, and that was excess of population. For 
that evil, emigration, the cultivation of waste lands, and a change of the 
currency had been proposed ; and they were all as capable of application 
in an Unreformed as in a Reformed Parliament. He spoke of the vio- 
lence with which the Bill was urged—the.want of deliberation and of 
argument in its supporters—the impossibility of any effective Govern- 
ment subsisting undey it—the necessity of what were called abuses of the 





constitution, to the existence of thé various parts of the constitution. 
He said that foreign countries were gazing with wonder on the rashness 
of the British Government in advocating such a measure as the present 
Bill. He concluded by calling on the House, if they would not submit 
for ever, to make good their stand now—not to shrink before the insolent 
and domineering spirit of the times, but to resist this first and greaé 
encroachment upon their indisputable rights. 


Even if it should turn out that the rejection of the Bill was wrong, another 
plan of Reform might be introduced hereafter; but once pass the measure upor 
the table, and ruin was inevitable. He admitted that some change in the state of 
the representation was necessary—every reasonable man was of that opinion; but 
the question was, whether this sweeping change should be adopted, forced upom 
the House in a moment of excitement and intoxication, without the chance of ap- 
peal to a calmer period and a more rational spirit. The most earnest friends of 
Reform knew well the feelings that at present animated the people: they dread the 
period when that people should awake from their feverish dream, and should return 
to their old habits of thinking and former good sense. They knew that an opper- 
tunity like the present might never return, and that if the constitution were not 
now destroyed, it bid fair to be eternal. 


The Marquis of Lanspownez began his speech for the Bill with some 
humorous and effective allusions to the silence which Earl Dudley had 
observed, up to that night, on the various measures of Ministers—the 
alterations in the law, the measures of finance which he now so muck 
censured, but which he had allowed to pass the House without one word 
of comment. He remarked also on the inconsistency of Lord Dudley’s 
sneers at the philosophers of Birmingham, after voting on a former oc~ 
casion for the transfer of the members of East Retford to Birmingham. 
He then went on to the consideration of the general principles on whick 
the Bill rested. 

He would state frankly and without disguise, that there was no opinion which he 
held more strongly, than that all change was an evil in itself; and being an evil in 
itself, it was more especially so ina form of society so complicated and so far ad- 
vanced in civilization as ours. He felt with the noble Lords opposite, that the cone 
dition of no society could be safe, in which property did not exercise, if not a come 
manding, at least a great influence upon the Government. He admitted with them, 
that the existing relations between man and man, between the governors and the go« 
verned, which have descended to any country from remote antiquity, are more easily 
retained than the relations which rise up under new institutions, more perfect per- 
haps than the old ones, but not so interwoven with the habits of those who live un- 
der them, Admitting these principles, closing with these premises, there was still 
one inference drawn from them by the noble Lords opposite, with which he could 
not close, and which he must deny,—namely, that it had been at all times the cha- 
racter of the institutions and of the constitution of this country to oppose a rigid and 
stubborn resistance to all propositions of improvement in our usages and laws. He 
had read with the greatest care and attention the history of our institutions. If he 
looked to the statute-book, he was obliged to ask himself what were the laws atten- 
dant on that first great change of public opinion so strikingly developed in this coun- 
try by the Reformation—what were the laws which defined, and limited, and re- 
stricted the Royal prerogative, under the princes of the house of Stuart—what 
were the laws whichaltered the succession to the Throne, after the Revolution, and 
secured the descent of the Crown to the house of Hanover—what were the laws 
which sanctioned and ratitied the Union between England and Scotland—and, stil 
more, what were the laws which sanctioned and ratified the Union between Eng- 
land and Ireland—what were the laws, inferior to none in force and violence, bu€ 
equal to all that he had already mentioned in policy, by which three-fifths of the 
voters of Ireland were recently disfranchised ? If he looked at the statute-book, he 
was obliged, he repeated, to ask himself what were all these laws, but so many cases 
in which the old institutions of the country were made to bend to a great, he would 
even say an immense, political expediency, and in which the changes introduced 
rested upon nothing else save that expediency for their defence and justification? He 
said, that so far from that rigid and stubborn adherence to existing institutions, whicl 
never varied under acombination of circumstances very different from those which 
prevailed in former times, being a leading feature and a distinguishing characteristic 
in our constitution, the real feature of the constitution, its most genuine characteris~ 
tic had been, at all times and in all seasons, to absorb into itself all the political 
strength of the country, consisting as that strength always did and always must con- 
sist—of wealth and of knowledge—of wealth diffused, and of knowledge diffuseds 
among the different classes of the community. 

He proceeded to comment on the doctrine laid down by the Duke of 

Tellington, in explaining his declarati agains eform— 
Wellington, J his declaration against Ref that as @ 
Minister of the Crown he could not do otherwise. Lord Lansdowne 
said that he, on the contrary, had refrained from advocating Reform 
until it was proposed by the Ministers of the Crown, who alone had the 
power to carry such alterations as might be deemed necessary; and 
from the conduct and argument of the Duke in respect to Catholic 
Emancipation, he might say that in so doing he was fortified by his 
Grace’s example. 

The tables, however, it appeared from the Duke’s late argument, were to be turned 
in the case of Reform. Inthe case of Catholic Emancipation, as soon as the Royal 
sanction was obtained to the introduction of that measure into Parliament, the only 
thing which Ministers had to do, was to introduce it, and to pass it with all speed. 
In the case of Reform, that course which the noble Duke had recommended so 
strongly during the discussions on the Catholic question, was the only course whick 
Ministers ought on no consideration to follow. (Loud cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.) ‘ 

The Marquis remarked on the symptoms, notwithstanding the stur- 
diness of opposition offered to the Bill, of the coming round to the prine- 
ciples of Reform which most of its opponents displayed. 

Every Peer who had yet spoken against this Bill, with the exception of the Eark 
of Mansfield — with great caution, indeed— with considerable hesitation—with a 
disposition sometimes to go backward, and sometimes to go forwards, not de- 
fining very clearly what they meant, but blundering in the dark about a meaning— 
had given the House, in the progress of their speeches, the satisfaction of seeing 
that they were labouring under the melancholy impression that there was a necese 
sity for moving; and that they could not stand where they now were. They were, 
with one solitary exception, all favourable to some plan of Reform. Now if this 
plan of Reform, which existed in their eyes, whatever shape it might assume,— 

** If shape that might be called that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 

For each seemed either” — 
If this plan of Reform, which existed in the recesses of their minds, and in the 
secrets of their counsels, had indeed either shape or substance, the people of Eng- 
land had a right to complain that six months had elapsed since the present Bill had 
been submitted to their notice, and that still no information was communicated to 
them of that nostrum which was to act as the antidote te the bane which Ministers 
had recommended to their acceptance. (Great cheering from the Ministerial, echoed 
back from the Opposition benches. The cheers of the Marquis of Londonderry 
sounded high abdve all the rest.) He was glad that the noble Marquis cried ou€ 
“Hear” so lustily, for perhaps the noble Marquis would come forward that evening: 
as a Parliamentary Reformer, and tell them what his nostrum was. (Loud cheers 
from the Ministerial benches.) 

The Marquis noticed the admission of Lord Wharncliffe in respect tar 
the state of the Scotch representation, and contrasted it with the decla- 
ration of the Duke of Wellington in its favour. 

The Duke of We.LinaTon observed, what he said was, that no coun- 
try had been better governed, nor risen to greater prosperity, during: 
the last seventy years. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne—“ Exactly so; and by better governed, 

. a s 
the noble Duke meant, of course, better represented.” The Marquis 
Went on— 
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“ Who is there that will tell me that the ae mop of Scotl 


d isin q 
“sof the superiorities of Scotland ? (Great cheering.) The only real superiority which 


I can discoverthere, is the superiority of education, and the superiority, too, of un- 
.epresented education—that superiority which we wish to introduce into the Legis- 
latufe, and which the noble Duke would exclude for ever, by adhering rigidly and 
stubbornly to the wisdom of our ancestors. 
The cases of Liverpool and Dublin had been alluded to, as furnishing 
: “pe against popular constituencies. 
fi the former town, out of 2,400 persons who, as householders of that town, were 
~~-qualified to act as jurors, there were only 80 that had votes for its representatives. 
“The late Mr. Roscoe, who, by his talents and his virtues, had given tothe town of 
Liverpoola celebrity which it did not previously enjoy—that great and good man, 
who, with all his sons, was established in business in that town, had not a vote for 
its representatives, but his gardener had. 


When the opponents of Reform spoke of danger to the holders of 
national securities from the letting in of 107. householders, they would 
do well to consider who the 10/. householders were. 

__ He found, from a return of the number of dividend accounts kept atthe Bank of 
“England, that out of 274,823 persons keeping accounts there, 264,668 were persons 
~ having less than 200/, a-year. He asked whether it was not-a degree of probability 
amounting almost to certainty, that these individuals would compose a great 
portion of the new 10/. constituency ? (Great cheering from the Ministerial benches.) 

And if they did, would they instruct their representatives to commence 
their operations by the plunder of the dividends? The Duke of Wel- 
ington had spoken of the demand for Reform originating in the French 
Revolution of July last: the Marquis strongly disputed that assertion ; 

~ the demand had been long growing up in the country— 

A Peer said—“‘ Only since the American War.” 

The Marquis of Lanspowns—“ That is, only for fifty years; a period 

_ quite long enough to require the serious attention of Government.’’ 

~ But, in truth, it went considerably further back. The argument of the 
Duke was, that the French Revolution had excited the present demand ; 

~-which was pretty much the same as saying, that all the mischief lay in 
the match, and nonein the gunpowder. There could be no safety to any 
Government while the people were in such a state of excitability. Lord 
Lansdowne concluded his long, eloquent, and argumentative speech, by 

~ a brief notice of the argument that the nomination boroughs were essen- 
tial to the existence of the House of Peers— 

Sitting inthat House, which might be called the citadel of the constitution, did 
they suppose that they could find defence in the corrupt outworks of Gatton and 
Old Sarum? Let not their Lordships suppose that the public did not see through 

- 80 flimsy a pretence. Inthe exercise of their Lordships’ undoubted rights, privi- 
leges, and influence, which were revered by the people of this country, if their 
. Lordships should have the misfortune to act in opposition to public opinion, they 
would meet with support from the people; but they could not expect to obtain 
that support by persevering in claiming a participation in a system which involved 
in it evasions of the law of the land, and all sorts of iniquity—which was attended 
in its working with the most pernicious effects : 
. fraudesque, dolusque, 
Insidizeque et vis, amor sceleratus habendi.” 

The Marquis of Lonvonperry, after some delay in consequence of the 
. Earl of Happvineron rising at the same time, addressed their Lordships. 
He contended that the ballot and universal suffrage would be the conse- 

quence of passing it. In Ireland, it would lead to the return of 72 
Catholic Members out of the 105. He said the late creation of Peers 
Was unconstitutional. He hoped Earl Grey would not prove the Necker 

~ of England. He blamed the use of the King’s name. Healso blamed the 
menaces offered to the Bishops by Earl Grey. He finished by congra- 
tulating himself and the House that he had been enabled to deliver his 
sentiments, as he should give his vote, against the Bill. 

The Earl of Happineron and Lord Gopgericu rose on Lord London- 
derry resuming his seat. The calls for each were nearly equal, but Lord 
Haddington, after the lapse of a few minutes, gave way. 

Lord Gopericu entered into a history of the excitement now prevail- 

ing in the country, in order to show that it did not originate in any act 
- of Ministers. He attributed it to the gradual change for the worse 
which had been going on in the condition of the great mass of the 
people during the war, and since the war terminated, and the general 
- opinion that ascribed this change to the representative system, in con- 
. Sequence of the abuses of the close boroughs, which were practised with 
the most unblushing effrontery in the face of the law and constitution of 
~ the country. He defended the principles on which Ministers had pro- 
. in endeavouring to meet the complaints-of the people, by the re- 
~ moval of the abuses against which they were directed. As to the prin- 
- ciple of the Bill, it was not population alone, but population in union 
with taxation,—as the returns on the table of the House would readily 
~ show. He denied that close boroughs were necessary to the ordinary 
. working of Government ; he equally denied that they were necessary 
* to the introduction to public life of the sons of the nobility. The latter 
were generally found representing counties and popular places ; and they 
would be so found under the Bill,—which only opened to them a wider 
field of honourable ambition. It was equally untrue, that by close bo- 
roughs, the interests of the Colonies had been supported in the House of 
Commons. The members who chiefly represented the colonial interest 
~ there, were representatives of large towns. 

Their Lordships had been told in general terms, of the fatal consequences to be 

» expected from this Bill; and Lord Londonderry had called the attention of their 
Lordships to the events of the first French Revolution, and had said, that he could 
not believe that it was the intention of Earl Grey to set himself up as the Necker 
of this country. We hoped that it was not his intention ; but he must say, that 
those who ascribed that Revolution to Necker, knew nothing of the history of 
France, and the circumstances which had produced that tremendous event. On 
-Jooking back in the history of France for the causes of that Revolution, he thought 
that they were to be found in a corrupt court, in a degraded nobility—degraded by 
> their conduct, as well as by the exclusive privileges they possessed, and in what 
~—Inight be called an enslaved people. 

The Earl of Happinaron protested against the doctrine that all who 
~voted against the Bill must be opposed to Reform. By that doctrine, 
the Radical who voted against it because it did not go far enough, was 
opposed to Reform. He was friendly to a Reform which did not violate 
the Constitution ; he opposed the Bill because it did violate the Consti- 
tution. The fact of the people having lost confidence in the Govern- 
ment, might be a very good reason for a change, but it was no reason 
for the change now proposed. It was said, if they conceded the necessity 
of giving members.to great unrepresented towns, they conceded the 
whole qnestion : he denied it. The Bill began with disfranchisement, 
not enfranchisement. Lord Haddington repeated an argument previ- 
ou:ly advanced, that every foreign nation was gazing with astonishment 
on the folly of, the intended changes. 

“ What,” said they, “ will the only country with a stable government, which has 
raised it to greatness and glory, and enabled it to maintain a successful struggle 

with the world, throw its advantages to the winds? What can the people be aim- 





ving at, in looking to wild speculation, and to theories of amending that which re+ 
quires no amendment t” ‘ARTE ~ 
He admitted, at the same time, that Earl Grey could not have brought. 
forward a more limited~ measure; none but the Duke of Wellington 
could have brought forward a mbderate bill, and he very much regretted 
that the Duke had not done so. 

He had almost made up his mind to vote for the second reading, with the hope 
that in Committee such alterations might be made as would render the measure les 
obnoxious; but finding that the noble Earl was not disposed to make such concese 
sions as would warrant the realization of these hopes, he was compelled to forega 
his intention, and to vote for the amendment. If, however, the Bill should be 
thrown out on the second reading, he implored the noble Earl not to take any hasty 
steps towards repairing what he might conceive to be a serious national evil, but'to 
throw himself upon the good sense of Parliament and the public. 


Earl Rapwnor said, the admission of principle and the objections of 
detail made by Lord Haddington and the other opponents of the Bill, 
and which formed the best ground for going into Committee that could be: 
urged, would not deceive the country to their real sentiments. 

The people would see into the motives of those who expressed such horror with the: 
clauses which were to put an end to the monstrous system of nomineeship. The 
people would appreciate the worth and disinterestedness of the advice to Ministers: 
not to take “ hasty steps” should the Billbe unfortunately defeated. ‘The people 
knew that they were entitled to a real system of representation, and that the present 
mockery of nomineeship and close boroughs was an insult to their moral sense and 
sagacity ; and they would not be deluded by the senseless cry of “ I am friendly to 
the principle of Reform, but I cannot approve of the plan of Ministers.” 

The Ministers had been told to wait till the present excitement 
abated— 

“ Wait for a couple of years,” said Lord Mansfield, *‘and then you will be able fo 
discuss the question with due calmness and deliberation. Agreed ; but what would 
the public be doing all this time of repose? Would it be content to await thie 
halcyon season ef calmness and non-excitement? Say, would not the delay add to 
the intensity, and, what was of. more moment, to the irresistibleness of the demand 
for Reform? But did the noble Lord, who recommended them to wait for two years, 
until what he called the excitement of the public mind on this subject should abate, 
flatter himself that any such result would follow the adoption: of such a course of 
proceeding? . ‘ s 

A great deal had been said of the system working well; and whem 
in answer to this, the distress and consequent discontent of the people 
were appealed to, it was contended that the distress would have been 
quite as great had'the system been different. . It was said that all popular 
Governments were fond of war; that the French war was highly populap 
in its commencement; in a word, that the distress of the people was of 
their own seeking, and not brought on them by their representatives, 

That argument brought to his mind a passage in a very able book, which he had 
lately been reading—he alluded to “‘ Butler’s Analogy.”? In that book it was truly 
stated, that effects depended upon such a multiplicity of causes, and the connexior 
between causes and effects was s0 completely beyond human capacity to fathom ar 
discover, that it was impossible to state what particular cause might produee any 
particular result. It was his conviction, that if the House of Commons had been 
more popularly chosen, it would not have been so prone to go to war as it was in 
1793. He was old enough to remember what was the feeling of the country at thas 
period. The feeling of the country at that time in favour of the war was nota 
spontaneous feeling—it was one that had been excited by books and pamphlets which 
advocated the views and sentiments of the ruling party: if the House of Come 
mons had then been more freely chosen—if it had represented fairly the views and 
sentiments ofthe people—there was great reason to think that the disposition of the 
people at that period would not haye been so much in favour of the war. The re~ 
sult of what was then done by the House of Commons had been a long and ruinous 


tothave been. In short, the thing had not worked well. 

He spoke of the changes which the lapse of years brought— 

Close corporations and rotten boroughs went on increasing in closeness, in rot- 
tenness, and incorruption. He was himself the proprietor of a close borough—the 
borough of Downton. That was an old and ancient borough, and the place was 
still shown there where !t was said that the Wittenagemote was once assembled. 
The-right of voting there was by burgage tenure, and there were not less than one 
hundred freeholders of that description there five hundred or six hundred years 
ago. Now, one handred householders was a fair constituency for it at that period— 
a very large one indeed, when it waa considered that under the present Bill three 
hundred householders were accounted sufficient. What was the constituency of 
that borough at this moment? He. was the constituency. He was the proprietor 
of ninety-nine out of the hundred tenures that conferred the right of voting ; and 
one of the properties that gave a vote was in the middle of a water-course. 

With respect to the cause of the demand for Reform, Lord Radnor 
asked the Duke of Wellington, when he spoke of the French Revolue 
tion as such, if he were not aware that in 1819 petitions signed by one 
million of people were presented on the same question? So early as the 
year 1747, ona motion for annual Parliaments, one hundred members 
voted in the affirmative. Noble Lords spoke of going on for the next 
fifty as they had done for the last fifty years— 

He would beg those Lords who put such a question, to walk up to the Gloucester 
Coffeehouse of an evening, and there see twenty or thirty mailé starting for the 
country, and carrying, in the space of ten hours, upwards of one hundred miles is 
all directions, the whole of the debates of that House, and all the news, occur 
rences, rumours, and reports of the day. The case was somewhat different fift 
years ago, when such a town as Salisbury, abouteighty miles from London, h 
only one post in the week, and that took fifty hours getting there. The plain conclu. 
sion, obvious to all men of common sense, was, that it was lutely nec y 
change the institutions of the country, and thereby accommodate them to the al- 
tered circumstances and condition of society throughout the country. The marth 
of mind was never arrested; it was continually in progress; and it Was not only 
in arts and science that new improvements were every day discovered—the people 
had become instructed in the science of government. It was by their sufferings 
that their attention had been directed to that subject, for after all, the greatest 
reformer was heavy taxation. Knowledge had become extensively diffused amongst 
all classes of the people, and it would be impossible to treat them as they treated 
the ignorant population that existed fifty or sixty years ago. Knowledge was power, 
and nothing could now prevent the people from obtaining that good government to 
which they were justly entitled. 


Fourts Day—TavuRSDAY. 


In the course of the conversation on petitions presented on Thursday, 
the Earl of Happincron said that he was not averse to a reform of the 
representation of Scotland ; he was, on the contrary, desirous of seeing 
a rational and temperate form of representation extended to that country. 
The Duke of We.uincrTon also explained, that in speaking of Scotland as. 
governed well, he did not contemplate its representation. The Earl of 
Camperpown remarked, that the Scotch people were not to be blinded 
by professions of exclusive sympathy ; they well knew that if the Eng- 
lish Bill was lost, Reform was lost. 

The order of the day having been read, 

The Earl of Faumouru addressed the House at considerable length 
against the Bill. The only novelty in his speech was a reply to Lord 
Radnor’s assertion that the Radical party were satisfied with the Bill; 
which he ingeniously answered by reference to Lord Radnor’s recom- 
mendation of Cobbett as the future member for Manchester— 


The noble Earl had said that the Radicals were satisfied with the Bill; but how 
did he prove this? He proved it by admitting that Mr. Hunt was not satistied 








with it. If he hadseen the noble Earl in his place to-night, he should have liked 


war, which had been much more expensive and much less satisfactory than it ought - 
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to ask. him, whether he himself was satisfied with this Bill; because it was ouly a’ 


few, weekseago that the noble Earl had said, “I am a Radical Reformer, and no- 


thing but the vote by ballot will satisfy me.” Now the Bill did not give vote by . 


ballot. The noble Earl had written a letter toa Mr. Whittle, which had been pub- 
lished in a Manchester paper, and in which the noble Earl recommended Mr. Cob- 
bett as a fit person.to- be returned to Parliament for Manchester; and the noble 
Earl added, that he had intended to return Mr. Cobbett for Downton. Now Down- 
ton was the place which the noble Earl had told them he was the constituency of, 
—for that there was only another vote besides his own in the borough, and that vote 
was in the middle of a ditch. Did the noble Earl mean to put Mr. Cobbett in the 
ditch? Well, but was Mr. Cobbett satisfied with the Bill? Certainly not, as their 
Lordships would see, if they referred to Mr. Cobbett's ‘‘ Address to the People of 
Manchester.’ Seeing, then, that Mr, Cobbett was not satisfied with the Bill, and 
that Mr. Cobbett had been recommended by the noble Earl as a fit person to re- 
present Manchester, he thought he was justified in assuming that the noble Earl 
himself was not satisfied with the Bill. ' , , 

Lord Falmouth proceeded, to argue against the Bill, because it had no 
authority in history to support it; because the anomalies which it went 
to destroy were to be found in all governments, even in republics,—of 
which the United States were an example; because its provisions would 
convert members into delegates. He denied that the Unions either of 
Scotland or Ireland at all justified the Bill, unless on the principle that 
one wrong could justify another. He adverted to the dissolution of Par- 
liament, and to the lamentable consequences in the rejection of men 
like Mr. Bankes and Sir Thomas Acland. He’ maintained that a reac- 
tion had taken place, or was in rapid progress. He quoted the table in 
Fraser’s Magazine, formerly adduced by Mr. Croker, to show that in the 
contested counties the proportion of Reformers and Anti-Reformers was 
as 173 to 163—that the Ministry had been able, after all their endea- 
vours, to secure a majority of one twentieth only of the electors of the 
kingdom at large. He pointed to the Woolsack, and to the Bench of 
Bishops, for proof that the present system was no exclusive one; and 
asked whether, with all its imputed faults, it was not, after all, the best 
that ever existed. He attributed the demand for Reform to the School- 
master, and to the vanity which prompted men to despise the paths 
whith had been chosen by those who had gone before them. He parti- 
cularly called on the Bishops to reject the Bill— 

He had always viewed the Bench of Prelates with the highest veneration and 
respect; he trusted that that respect never would be abated ; and if any one of them 
was found to support the second reading of this Bill, he sincerely believed that his 
decision would arise from an error of judgment, and not from any desire to under- 
mine or weaken the constitution. But they were better able than he was, to show 
the essential necessity which existed for keeping up the connexion between the 
Episcopal Church of England and the great institutions of this country. They 
must recollect the conduct of the Bishops in the time of James the Second, when 
they, acting with praiseworthy firmness, taught the people how topreserve, by their 
legal resistance, the great institutions of this country. To preserve those institu- 
zions it was necessary to maintain the balance of the state—not the theoretical 
balance of the state—not such an equipoise, in theory, as the noble Earl’s Bill 
‘contemplated—but an equipoise in practice—that equipoise which had long sub- 
sisted, but which this measure was calculated to destroy. In James the Second's 
time, the Bishops said they would have a constitutional King, and he would hum. 


bly entreat them to recollect that it was their duty to have a constitutional House 
of Commons now. 


Lord Falmouth concluded by declaring himself a friend to Reform, 
and ready to support any bill that he could conscientiously approve of : 
but he required that the Reform should be deliberately considered by the 
people, that their opinions should be properly collected, and that they 
should be expressed by a House of Commons freely chosen. 

The Earl of Rosgpery said he was not originally a Reformer, and 
the prejudices he had to overcome were prejudices against Reform ; but 
the was now convinced, by the irresistible force of circumstances, that it was 
indispensable. There were two methods of effecting it,—either by the 
recognition of a principle by which the defects of the representative sys- 
‘tem should be removed one by one, ot by a large and comprehensive 
measure. The time for the former method had been lost by the misma- 
nagement of the late Ministry; the latter had been in consequence ne- 
cessarily and wisely adopted by the present Ministry. “He was no blind 
admirer either of the Ministry or the Bill: he thought some parts of 
the Bill might be properly amended, and for that’ reason he would vote 
for its going into Committee. The disfranchisement of corporation 
boroughs—the extension of the franchise—the change of the represen- 
tation in Scotland—he considered to be essential, as no measure could be 
deemed satisfactory without them. The argument that these essential 
features of the Bill would be dangerous, he considered to be of no force. 
The Bill annihilated the power possessed by certain individuals ; but it 
neither touched nor threatened the influence which they or any one else 
derived from property, but rather served to augment and strengthen it. 
With respect to the supposed tendency of the measure to convert the 
House of Commons into a chamber of delegates, he observed, that those 
who opposed the Bill on that ground did not act fairly.or. consistently. 

He begged leave to ask what were the majority of those’ members who were 
elected for nomination boroughs? What were they generally but delegates? But 
there was a great difference between delegation from private nomination, and dele- 
gation from populous places. To delegation from private nomination there was 
this great objection, that the power was not exercised for the furtherance of any 
public object, however absurd, but for the express purpose either of obtaining pe- 
cuniary benefit, or of attaining some personal object which was of importance to 
the individual who wielded the power of nomination. 

The objection to Reform, that it would render it impossible to carry 
‘on the Government, came with a peculiarly ill grace from those who were 
obliged to abandon the Government because it could not be carried on 
without Reform. Lord Rosebery observed on the counter-plan of 
Reform, which none of the opponents of the Ministerial plan would 
condescend to specify, that the silence observed respecting it would be 
interpreted by the country to mean either that it had no existence, or 
that it was meant to delude and deceive the people. From the circum- 
stances under which the Bill was presented to the Hottse—introduced 
by the Government, passed by a great majority of the House of Com- 
mons, and approved of by the mass of the whole people—the House of 
Lords, from their place in the constitution, were ina manner bound to're- 
ceive it ; and to exclude it from a deliberate consideration in Committee, 
would be treating the Government, the House of Commons, and the 
people.with less civility than private individuals expected and received at 
their hands. 

In a constitutional point of view, then, it did appear to him that it would be use- 
less and highly inexpedient for their Lordships to reject this measure. But suppose 
they rejected the Bill, or (to use the more courteous mode of disposing of it, which 
its opponents, on second thoughts, had adopted) succeeded in the motion, ‘ that 
it be read a second time that day six months,” did they think that ere long a Bill, 
‘containing the substance and leading principles of ‘‘ the Bill,” would not be passed 
by Parliament? . There was no doubt that it would, but with this deduction from 

e merit and advantage of it—that it would not give the same content and 
satisfaction—that it would not stop agitation or arrest the danger of tumult as 

as it would do if it now received their Lordships’ sanction, It would, 


“if it nodw received the approbation of their Lord 
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ships, put an end at once to all 
lief which was required. But all 
ay by a tardy and, as it would ap- 
a reluctant concession. 

The Earl of Carnarvon made a lon 
the Bill. 


They had gained one step in the discussion, by the speech of Lord Rosebery.’ 
Hitherto they had been given to understand that the question was not, whether 
it should be Reform or No Reform, but whether the Reform should be that parti- 
cular. one which this Bill recommended; but now his noble Friend had invited 
them to consider whether it. was the specific plan which ought to be adopted, or 
whether it might not be modified so as to meet the wishes of their Lordships as well 
as of the country—in a word, whether they might not make it such a measure a6 
would satisfy the people. But unless their Lofdships were prepared to leave the 
Bill'‘nearly as they found it, would it not be an insult to the people, in their present 
excited state, to say to them, that their Lordships would admit the principle of the 
Bill in the first instance, but would afterwards so alter it as to make it a totally dif- 
ferent measure? Would it not be more fair, and manly, and consistent to say to 
the people at once, that the Bill was such asthey could not agree to, than to hold out 
hopes to them which could not be realized? 

He admitted the purity of motives that actuated the framers and sup- 
porters of the Bill. He admitted that it. deserved, and he maintained 
that it was receiving, the calm deliberation of the House. 

He was disposed to approach the question calmly, and without fear. He said 
without fear, not that he thought it was unaccompanied with danger, but becanse 
the only way in which the danger could be met or avoided was, by doing their 
duty honestly but fearlessly. ' That was the only safe course they could steer. He 
was ready to admit that the people were in a state of great excitement; but that ex- 
citement, and the dangers arising from it, would be doubled and trebled by any con- 
cessions made through fear. He would not say that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
used to their Lordships the language of intimidation; but, except their account of 
the state of excitement and irritation in which the country was placed, he had not 
heard from them any one reason for the adoption of one of the greatest changes that 
had ever been made at once in the constitution of a state: and, certainly, whether 
their wish was to intimidate others, or to show that they themselves were afraid, 
the only note he heard from them on this’ occasion was the note of fear. Butif 
the Government was afraid, their Lordships, he was sure, were not. 

He vindicated his own disinterestedness in voting against the Bill; he 
had no influence in any borough whatever. He was equally consistent 
as disinterested ; for he had never joined the Whigs on the question of 
Reform, which had in fact ceased to be a party question after the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens, when he first joined the Whigs. He ad- 
mitted, at the same time, that he was friendly to Reform, but denied 
that he was called on to produce a plan of Reform in consequence. 

Why call on the Opposition side for any plan of Reform, when Ministers them- 
selves would not inform the House of the practical effect of their own plan? That, 
like the details of the plan itself, was kept a profound secret. When those details 
first burst upon the ears of the public, it was astounded. Certainly the 
present Administration was entitled to whatever praise belonged to being the 
most secret which the country had seen. The details of the Reform Bill were first 
so well concealed, that no one even gota glimpse of them until they were made 
known in Parliament. Its practical effects were still a hidden mystery. So was 
the budget. These two secrets were so well kept, that no one out of the Cabinet 
knew them, and no one in the Cabinet could understand them. After all this, it 
was gravely asked of noble Lords at his side of the House, whether they had agreed 
upon any plan of Reform. The noble Lords opposite, induiging in taunts which 
became them of all men the least, said that each of the opponents of the Bill must 
be prepared with a new constitution, and not only’with a new constitution, but 
also with the same new constitution. He would put a familiar illustration 
to their Lordships, to show theabsurdity of this demand. He would suppose that 
his noble friend opposite should have occasion, as nodoubthe might have, to engage 
a new cook, and that having engaged him, he called his friends around him to 
dinner, in order that they might favour him with their opinions as to the merits of 
this new artiste. Suppose that his friends, when called upon for their opinions 
after dinner, should say, ‘*As you have called upon us to declare frankly our 
opinions as to the state of your dinner, we feel ourselves bound to tell you, that ex- 
cept a little dish of college pudding, there was not a single dish on your table that 
we could eat :” would they not.then be surprised to hear his noble friend reply to 
them in this strain, ‘‘You are discontented with every dish from which you have 
eaten; go, therefore, intu my kitchen, and cook me another dinner.” Would they 
not, on hearing sucha reply, say, “If you impose this duty om us, my Lord, give 
us possession of your kitchen: let us go into it with our own nutmegs and our own 
spices; and if then we don’t provide you with a dinner to your taste, you may then, 
but not till then, complain of our want of skill and invention?’ 

Lord Carnarvon proceeded to read and.to comment on extracts of a 
speech of Earl Grey’s, delivered on the 10th of September 1810, the 
sentiments of which, Lord Carnarvon argued, fully bore him out in the 
course he was then pursuing. The extracts were as follows— 

* Though I am disposed soberly and cautiously to estimate the principles of the 
constitution—though, perhaps, I do not see in the same high colouring the extent 
of the evil sought to be redressed, and am more doubtful as to the strength and cer- 
tainty of the remedy recommended to be applied, still, after as serious and dispas- 
sionate a consideration as I can give, to what I believe the most important ques- 
tion that can employ your Lordships’ attention, it is my conscientious opinion that 
much good would result from the adoption of the salutary principle of Keform. 
gradually applied to the correction of those existing abuses to which the progress 
of time must have unavoidably given birth ; taking especial care that the mea- 
sures of Reform to be pursued should be marked out by the constitution itself, and 
in no case exceed its wholesome limits.” ‘‘I am ready to declure my determination 
to abide by the sentiments I have before expressed, and that I am now, as I was 
formerly, the advocate of a temperate, gradual, judicious correction of those de- 
fects which time has introduced, and of those abuses in the constitution of the 
other House of Parliament, which give most scandal to the public, at the same 
time that they furnish designing men with a pretext for inflaming the minds of the 
multitude only to mislead them from their true interests. To such a system lama 
decided friend: jwherever it shall be brought forward, from me it shall receive‘an 
anxious and sinceresupport. But as I never have, so I never will, rest my ideas on 
salutary Reform on the grounds of theoretic perfection.” 

He said ‘he had a higher authority for what was called a Bit-by-bit 
Reform than even that of Earl Grey, in the late Mr. Fox, whom Earl 
Grey had himself quoted in the speech on which Lord Carnarvon was 
commenting— 

Earl Grey, alluding to the dictum of Mr. Fox, that sudden changes could not be 
beneficial, observed, “‘ If,in the political creed of Mr. Fox, there was one article 
which he held more steadfastly than another, it was, that while a system was prac- 
tically good he would always abstain from mending it by theories. And never can 
I forget his powerful observations, when, in his place in Parliament, he stated his 
conviction of the absolute impossibility of providing for all the variety of human 
events by any previous speculative plans: for, said he, ‘I think that if a number 
of the wisest, ablest, and most virtuoiwts men that ever adorned and improved human 
life, were collected together and seated round a table to devise @ pridri a constita- 
tion for a state, it is my persuasion, that notwithstanding all their ability and virtue, 
they.would not succeed in adapting a system to the purposes required, but must 
necessarily leave it to be fitted by great alterations in the practice, and many devia- 
tions from the original design.’ This opinion Mr. Fox was wont to illustrate by the 
familiar but apt example of building a house, which, notwithstanding all the study 
and consideration previously bestowed upon the plan, was never yet known to sup- 
ply every want or to. provide all the accommodations which in the subsequent 
occupation of it were found to be necessary. Nay, he used to remark, that 
however fine to Jook at a reguiar paper plan might be, no housé was so com- 
modioas and so habitable as one which was built from time to time, piecemeal, 
and without any regular design. To those principles of practical reform, so wisely 
enforced by that great statesman, I am determined to adhere; and the acquies- 
cence of your Lor mye)! is my duty also to solicit, again repeating that the re- 
médy I seek shall be limited by the existing defects, shall’ be marked by the con- 
stitution itself, and not launch out into any extravagance of theory, which evea 
appearances may recommend, 
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With these sentiments on record, Lord Carnarvon hoped Earl Grey 
would not again nibble at his Bit-by bit Reform. He returned to the 
Earl of Rosebery’s argument, that the House should at least let the 
Bill go into Committee. What would be the result of their compliance 
with such an exhortation ? 

By agreeing to go into a Committee, they might, from the exultation of the mo- 
ment, produce illuminations and bonfires in every town and village in the country ; 
but when in the Committee they had pulled the Bill to pieces, and deprived it of all 
jts noxious enactments, the disappointment of the people would be proportionably 
great, and there would be no limits to their indignation,—no end to the charges 
against them for having broken the promises they had solemnly made them. 

The people, he thought, were deluded ; and to go into Committee, 
would only foster their delusion— 

He looked upon Reform as a question which was as complicated as it was exten- 
Sive,—as dangerous as it was important. When, therefore, he saw a bill intro- 
duced which altered the right of suffrage in almost every town inthe country, he 
felt himself imperatively called upon to advise their Lordships to get local informa- 
tion respecting every town and county for which they were going to legislate (“‘ Hear, 
hear !”), to ascertain the condition of the constituent body in each and all of those 
places and districts,—to consider whether the mode of arranging that constituent 
body which was proposed in this bill was such as was best suited to the interests 
of the country; and, above all, to deliberate without haste, and to act without rash- 
ness. He objected to acting in the present state of feverish excitement, in which 
the example of revolutions in oth:r countries had involved ourown. Calm that 
excitement if youcan. Before you act “ motos preestat componere fiuctus.” But 
he was afraid language of this conciliatory kind suited not the views of Ministers ; 
they wished to “ ride in the whirlwind,” but were not unwilling to be directed by 
the storm. There were signs in the political horizon which gave promise of a stormy 
day ; the winds of heaven had begun to blow, Ministers had heard them—* Eurum ad 
se Zephyrumque vocant ;” but they had not sent them back to their caverns ; they 
found them in a breeze, and they bade them blow a hurricane. 

He proceeded to notice the speech of the Marquis of Lansdowne ; who 
had, he said, begun by stating that he would refute the whole of Lord 
Harrowby’s arguments, and had ended without answering one of them. 

The Marquis told their Lordships that his Majesty’s Ministers had been bold 
enough to put to sea, in spite of thedangers and perils with which their voy- 
age was threatened; when they, the Opposition, like poor frightened mariners, had 
only dropped down as far as St. Helen’s. He supposed that the noble Marquis had 
proposed to set sail in that frail, fatal, Admiralty barge, “built in the eclipse, and 
rigged with curses dark,” which had been unfortunately capsized in its first expedi- 
tion. To put to sea, and toembark the administration, with all its future hopes 
and fears, on board of that perfidious vessel, was, indeed, a bold project on the part 
of Ministers. In spite of all the entreaties of their friends, and all the ominous 
svarnings of the wind and weather, they had set sail on their adventurous voyage, 
determined to cling to that vessel till she sank. He believed that they would cling 
to her, according to their avowed declaration. Yes; they would cling to her, but 
not as the royal standard, which made her the envy and admiration of all beholders ; 
they would cling to her, but not as the rudder, which had conducted her victorious 
in many battles through the broken lines of hostile fleets, and which had steered 
her repeatedly in safety through winds and storms into the harbour of safety—they 
would cling to her like barnacles—yes, like barnacles to a vessel, to impede her na- 
vigation, until the good ship lingered behind the breeze which had formerly been 
accustomed to ride before the storm. Yes, they would cling to her until she sankin 
depths unfathomable, never to rise—never to float again. ; . 

He repeated the argument, that it was only by nomination boroughs 
that seats in Parliament could be obtained for Ministers; and that with- 
out seats in Parliament, all Ministerial responsibility was destroyed. 
He did not arrogate for the Lords the power of permanently resisting 
the wishes of the people, but he thought the people ought to be allowed 
time to cool ; he would appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. And 
to give time for the hearing of that appeal, they should resist the Bill. 
He would not oppose the enfranchisement of Manchester and other large 
towns; but he would enfranchise their property, not their poverty. He 
would resist such a qualification as the Bill gave, which could only lead 
to ballot and universal suffrage—to the establishment of a republic more 
dreadful than ever was established in France. 


Lord PiunxETT remarked on the inconsistency between the profes- 
sions of friendship towards the Government made by Lord Carnarvon, 
and the tone of sarcasm in which they were uttered. He had not, 
throughout his long speech, uttered a single word that bore on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 
¥ The noble Ear! had said that Ministers were building a new constitution; that 
the Bill, if carried, was one which would render it impossible for his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to be carried on, These positions had been reiterated from the commence- 
ment of the discussion up to that moment; and now that the noble Earl had ceased 
to speak, they remained as they did before he began, resting only merely on assertion. 
It had been stated of this measure, which had been brought forward by Ministers, 
and sent up totheir Lordships, backed by the authority of the other House of Par- 
liament, that it was founded on fanciful theories—that the grievances which were 
complained of were ideal, and that the Bill would destroy a system which was work- 
ing well for all purposes of public utility, and endanger the constitution of the coun- 
try. To every one of those assertions he would give a positive denial. He would not 
rest on his mere denial, but would state further, that the theory which was opposed 
to the Bill was at direct variance with the ancient, established, and acknowledged 
principles of the constitution. ‘The persons who complained of injustice being done 
to them were themselves the usurpers of the power of the realm. 

He commented on the change of tone in the opponents of Reform. 
When the Bill was first produced, there was nothing but cries of ** rob- 
bery and spoliation :”” now, with the exception of the Earl of Mansfield, 
there was not an Anti-Reformer in the House. 

Lord Fa:mourn expressed dissent. 

Lord Puunxerr said, he really thought that the noble Lord who in- 
terrupted him had, in part of the speech which he had delivered that 
night, expressed himself in favour of some kind of Reform; but he found 
he was mistaken, and he certainly had no wish to fix on the noble Lord 
So odious an imputation. (A/uch laughter.) 

Lord Faimourm said, he merely observed, that to a, moderate plan of 
Reform he would give his best consideration ; not that he thought any 
Reform necessary. 

Lord Puvnxrrr went on to remark on the assertion that Lord Lans- 
downe had not answered the arguments of Lord Harrowby; and asked 
how he possibly could, when nearly all Lord Harrowby’s arguments were 
ja favour of the measure he opposed ? He then proceeded to notice the 
resignation of the Duke of Wellington; which, he observed, was con- 
nected with the question of Reform. 


The Duke of Wetuinaron having expressed his dissent from this, 
Lord Piunxerr quoted the Duke’s words— 

“ That it was a great mistake torepresent that he had retired from office on account 
of the question of Parliamentary Reform ; he had said no such thing: what he had 
said was, that finding that be had not the confidence of the House of Commons, and 
apprehending that if the question of Parliamentary Reform were to be brought 
forward ”—— 

Considerable interruption took place here, in consequence of the Duke 
of We.LINGToN’s rising twice to explain. It is impossible to gather 
from the Duke’s words what the explanation was about. He denied 
that his resignation was connected with Parliamentary Reform, while 
he admitted that he had resigned— 





“* Because he did not choose to expose the Government or. thecountry to the:in® 
convenience of a discussion on so important a question as Parliamentary Reform, 


that Government not having at the time the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons. 


Lord Piunxerr having repeated that the explanation of the Duke 
gave precisely the same view of the case as he had done, he was again 
interrupted by cries of order. These cries called up the Lorp CHan- 
CELLOR, who remarked on the irregularity of such interruption. The 
party who thought himself misrepresented had a proper opportunity for 
explaining when the speaker had ended his address ; those who were not 
misrepresented had no right to speak on the subject either at the mo- 
ment of the supposed misrepresentation or afterwards. The Duke of 
WELLINGTON concurred in this view of the rule of order, and promised 
to offer no more interruption. Lord PLunxerr went on to state, that 
the words of the Duke of Wellington were impressed on his mind by an 
expression of Sir Robert Peel ; which he was about to quote, when he 
was called to order by Lord Harrowsy, who objected to quoting speeches 
delivered in another place, and commenting on words of which it was 
impossible to ascertain the authenticity. Lord Wuarncuirre thought 
that speeches delivered in a former session of Parliament were to be con- 
sidered as matter of history, and that there was no irregularity in quoting 
or criticising them. 


Lord Piunkerr was at length allowed to proceed without interrup- 
tion. 

Sir Robert Peel had said, “that the Cabinet were not prepared with a measure of 
Reform ;” while the Duke of Wellington said, ‘they were not only not prepared 
with a measure, but that as long as he formed part of his Majesty’s Cabinet, he 
should feel it his duty to oppose any proposition for Reform.” The result was, 
that the late Administration was broken up under the impression that they were not 
able to meet the question of Parliamentary Reform in the then House of Commons. 
The inference which he drew from the declarations made by the late Ministers, he 
thought a very important one. Upon the dissolution of the late Government, the 
present Administration came into office, avowedly on the principle that some mea- 
sure of Parliamentary Reform was absolutely necessary; that the Government. of 
the country could not go on without it. This was all he wanted to establish. The 
Duke and his colleagues resigned office, because they could not meet Parliament in 
the then state of feeling on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. It did not appear 
that any measure of Reform, of however modified a nature, had been suggested to 
their Sovereign, in the possession of whose confidence they at that time stood. 
Therefore, he had a right to say that their retirement from office, and the coming in 
of their successors, were connected with the question of Parliamentary Reform. 
Was it any ground of attack on his noble friend at the head of the Government, 
that when called upon by his Sovereign, whom his former servants had declared 
their inability to serve any longer, to form a Government, that he did not refuse to 
obey that call, that he did undertake to carry on in that difficult crisis the public 
business of the State on the known and avowed principles on which he had been 
in the habit of acting? 


He remarked on the figure of the breeze employed by Lord Carnarvon 
to describe the feeling in favour of Parliamentary Reform, and asked 
if the Duke of Wellington was a man to be frightened by a breeze ? 
He traced the history of the first Bill; the narrow majority by which 
the second reading was carried ; General Gascoyne’s motion ; the elec- 
tions, and their result ; the reintroduction and passing of the Bill by an 
overwhelming majority of the new Parliament, 


This measure having been brought forward under the sanction of Government, 
and under the sanction of his Majesty, as implied in his authorizing the Govern- 
ment to propose it, and having passed through the House of Commons, certainly 
was entitled to be treated with a great degree of courtesy by their Lordships. He 
did admit that their Lordships were fully entitled to canvass the measure in all its 
parts, freely and fearlessly, inthe exercise of theirduty. But although their Lord- 
ships were in the exercise of their undoubted privilege in the present cireum- 
stances, they were to recollect that they were sitting in judgment on the people of 
England, and on a subject peculiarly—and so far as any subject that could come 
before their Lordships could be, exclusively—relating to the privileges of the other 
House of Parliament. The Noble Lord opposite had got up a great deal of pointed 
irony and polished epigram—though he had omitted to touch any real part of the 
subject—at the expense of the people of England. But he would say, that that 
people, whose petitions had been sent up in such numbers to their Lordships, and 
whose rights were involved in this question, were no light, giddy, and fantastic 
multitude—no rabble labouring under a temporary delusion, but a great nation, in- 
telligent, moral, instructed, wealthy—a nation as much entitled to respect, and 
with as many claims to favourable consideration, as any nation in ancient or 
modern times. ‘Therefore, when noble Lords attacked this measure. and said that 
if it was carried, it would give the people of England the means of overthrowing 
the Throne and the Church, and abolishing all our venerable institutions, he would 
ask those noble Lords, if such were the effects to be apprehended from the measure 
if it were carried, what would be the effects if it were not carried? He affirmed 
that the charge was totally untrue. The people of England had no such objects. 
They were too sensible to indulge any such rash schemes. But if our institutions 
were such that they could not be sustained without repressing the just complaints 
of the people, why, he would say, they were not worth the tax we paid for them. 
But he again said, that the charge was a libel upon the people of England; it was 
an attack upon the character of the country, which was as dangerous as it was un- 
trne. ‘Then the matter for their Lordships’ consideration was, whether they had 
reason to think that this was a mere popular burst, which would soon die away, 
and that all would become calm again in (as anoble Lord said the other night) about 
two years, that they were consulting the interest, and the tranquillity, and the 
safety of the country by rejecting this measure ; that the Commons House of Par- 
liament, which had passed this Bill by a large majority, was ready to recede from 
the measure, and thatthe people of England were disposed to abandon it. If their 
Lordships rejected the measure, and they got locked in the wheels of the other 
House of Parliament, so that they could not go on, what would be the consequence? 

Having noticed what he termed the monstrous doctrine laid down by 
Lord Wharncliffe, that they were to decide on the present question 
without regard to consequences,—and on the folly of imagining that if 
the Duke of Wellington could not go on with the House of Commons 
in November last, either he or any one else could go on with it now, 
without conceding Reform,—Lord Plunkett again impressed on the 
Peers the danger that would likely result from the rejection to which 
they were exhorted. 

The danger was, that things might come to such a pass that the Government 
conld not go on—that we should be reduced to a state of utteranarchy. These 
were questions which noble Lords, who made appeals to the reverend bench, should 
put to their own minds; for though they might withstand a sudden explosion 
of popular fury, there was a deeply-seated sense of wrong, ready to burst forth in 
the hour of dunger, which impressed minds of greatest fortitude with a sense of 
terror. Many of their Lordships, he thought, might be reconciled to the measure, 
ifhe could tind arguments to show that it was necessary to the security of the insti- 
tutions of the country. : 

He proceeded to state the position which the Lords held in the Con- 
stitution— 

They were invested with noble and high privileges as a branch of the Legisla- 
ture ; they were the hereditary councillors of the Crown; they were the highest 
judicial court of appeal in civil and criminal cases, and from their character grow- 
ing out of their station, rank, and place, in the country, they were entitled to the re- 
spect and reverence of the country. Then, were any of these high privileges as~ 
sailed? No: but what the people claimed was a share in the representation of the 
country. There might be cases in which, for the sake of avoiding mischief, and in 
discharge of their duty to themselves and to the Crown, they ought to resist the de- 
mands of the people. But was the present one of those cases? . If a struggle took 
place, could their Lordships resist the right of the people to a full and fair repre- 
sentation in Parliament? ‘ Doas you would be done by,” was a simple and sublime. 
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, which vindicated its divine origins ‘ Do as you would be done by,” and he 
would asl their Lordships ii the people claimed any of the rivileges of the Crown 
or of the House of Lords, if they interfered with their Lor ships hereditary titles, 
would their Lordships be disposed to submit quietly to the invasion? Suppose 
they had got possession of those privileges, and an act of Parliament was intro- 
duced for restoring them to their rightfal owners, wouki their Lordships think 
themselves fairly treated if the House of Commons, standing on no other plea than 
their power to do so, threw out the bill? Their Lordships in such a case must sub- 
mit; but would it be a sincere, a cheerful submission? They would submit, but 
it would be only because they could not helpsubmitting. Then the two cases ran 
exactly parallel : the people of England were as much entitled by law to a full and 
fair representation as their Lordships to their seats in that House. The principle 
contended for by noble Lords was an unintelligible principle; it was a claim on the 
part ofan oligarchy, towhat?—to a right to return a. part of the democracy. The 
principle was wholly unintelligible, and he defied any phrenologist to point out an 
organ which could comprehend such an anomaly. Nor could he think that the acci- 
dental circumstance of some members of that House having got possession of a few 
places in the other House of Parliament, was any reason why their Lordships should 
consider it unjust to restore them. : i k 

His Lordship next considered the Bill as it might be supposed to affect 


the rights of the Throne. 

He was not aware that any language had been used which went to question the 
rights of the Throne, the prerogative of dissolving Parliament, or calling up tothat 
House those in whose favour it might think fit to exercise that prerogative. They 
had heard of the King’s name being used—did any one doubt that the King had the 
right and prerogative of making himself known to his people ? What had beensaid 
upon that subject was unconstitutional trash. The King’s name was not to be 
used to impute personal blame and responsibility ; the King could do no wrong; but 
to say that the King of England, the representative of the House of Brunswick, 
which had been invited to this country to protect its rights and liberties, had not a 
right to make himself known to his subjects as their father and protector, was 
trash. We were not to look at a king as an abstract idea; he was entitled to make 
himself known, and to show that a King of England could be the father of his 

eople. ' 
" Then came the argument that Government could not be carried on 


without close boroughs— 


He should like to know how the power of buying and selling seats, and the sellers 
putting the money in their pockets, could have any bearing on the King’s govern- 
ment. Was it quite certain that though one set of buyers of boroughs might be 
well disposed to the Crown, and might combine together for the King’s service and 
the public good, there might not be other combinations not quite so pure? If the 
King’s government could only be carried on in that manner, he thought it would 
be quite as well that the King should carry on his own Government. But it was said 
that these boroughs were not only a necessary protection against the King, but 
against the people ; for that if the people were fairly and properly represented, the 
Government could not go on, and the House of Commons would swallow up all 
power. This was a most extraordinary doctrine; it came to no more nor less 
than this—that the Government of England was not representative ; and he would 
ask if that was a doctrine to be received by the people of England with acquiescence 
and satisfaction ? ; 

He next addressed himself to the argument from the practice of our 
ancestors— 

“The institutions,” say the opponents of the Bill, ‘‘ which you seek to change, 
have been framed by our wise and venerated ancestors to last for ever: the coun- 
try has flourished under their influence; and O beware, you puny moderns, and do 
not touch with your rash hands what has received the sanction of time, and been 
formed in the spirit of the wisdom of antiquity.” Now let him ask these sapient 
expounders of the wisdom of our ancestors, whether the world had grown older 
and younger since our ancestors followed their ancestors tothe tomb? ‘To believe 
these noble Lords, the world was every day growing younger, and the old age of 
the world was its infancy. With them, groping in the dark was light, and wisdom 
and experience but another name for youthful ignorance. Indeed, if he divided 
the House on the question, whether the world was not actually younger and less 
experienced in the year 1 than in i831, he was sure that many noble Lords opposite 
would vote inthe affirmative. (Great laughter.) What if our ancestors were as 
blind worshippers of their ancestors as noble Lords, wise in their generation, 
would fain just now persuade us to be of theirs ? Wasno advantage to be taken of in- 
creased knowledge—of increased experience—of the relations of society being better 
understood because contemplated under a greater variety of aspects ? Were circum- 
stances, the growth of time and change, the growth of both—in the habtts of thought 
and action in the people—and the increased and increasing diffasion of knowledge 
—and, above all, Time, the great innovator, of no influence? And what was the 
change? Why, that change should be effected in the machinery of a branch of the 
conStitution. Pray what was the history of the constitution? Were noble Lords 
who objected to all change at all read in that history? It should seem not, for 
otherwise they must know that the history of the constitution was nothing but the 
history of its changes; the English constitution might be shortly denominated a 
succession of legislative changes; and of all these changes, the most numerousand 
most extensive—that inthe chapter of the history of change which would be found 
to be most various and <iversified—was the change of the constitution of Parlia- 
ment. Were noble Lords aware that their original right to sit in that House was 
derived from aspecies of tenure, of which the whole Peerage now contains but one 
instance—that from the possession of certain lands or tenements? If so, must 
they notadmit that their right to sit there being different from the original one, 
their actual constitution was a great departure from the wisdom of our ancestors? 
Was not, he repeated, the whole history of Parliament a history of change?) Was 
not the sweeping away of some thirty mitred abbots from that House, by Henry the 
Eighth, a great change? Were not the addition of sixteen representative Scotch 
Peers by the union with Scotland, and of twenty-eight representative Irish Peers by 
the union with Ireland, great changes ?—the rather as the nature of their tenures of 
seats in that House were wholly different, not only from that by which the English 
Peers exercised their functions, but also from each other. The English Peers were 
hereditary, they sat there by descent and possession; the Scotch Peers sat by nei- 
ther descent nor possession, nor for life, but for a single Parliament; while the 
Irish Peers were elected to sit for life, but, as with their Scotch brethren, not from 
descent or possession. Look then again at the rotation system of the 
Irish Bishops, so different from that which regulated the Engiish Bishops, 
with respect to the right to take a part in the proceedings in that House 
—in itself a great change from the original constitution of our ancestors. 
But, say noble Lords, “ this is all very true ; but these changes in the constitution 
were gradual and imperceptible, while that now proposed by the noble Earl was of 
unparalleled rapidity.” The answer was simple: ‘rapid’ was aterm of degree 
that is relative to circumstances, and “‘change” was a term different in its meaning 
from “restoration.” The Bill proposes no change not rendered imperative by 
circumstances, and only effects the removal of abuses which have been the growth 
of two centuries. The circumstances which justify the change explain the rapidity 
But then, again, say noble Lords, ‘admitting the necessity of some change, and 
that it should even be a rapid one, why should it be so extensive?) Was not such 
extent fraught with danger to all e3 nz institutions?” His answer was, that the 
safety was to be found only in the extent of the measure. For mark the reasoning 
of these noble objectors to an extensive measure of Reform :—* We all,” say they, 
** admit the necessity of some measure of Reform; not, be it understcod, because 
We conceive that justice or sound policy recommend it, but because the public 
demand is so pressing, that, judging by the signs of the times, we cannot help 
making some concession.” Now was it possible for the veriest enemy of the 
institutions of the country to teach a more dangerous lessou than was contained in 
this admission? Does it not teach the people, that though nothing would be granted 
on the score of justice, much would be yielded to importunity? And was this the 
Janguage befitting a British statesman? The duty of a statesman worthy of the 
name was of a far other character. He was not to be merely watching and veering 
about with every breeze of the popular will, to borrow a metaphorical illustration 
from the noble Earl, and to merely shape his measures as the popular vane indicated. 

9; astatesman should take hisstand upon an eminence, from which great general 
principles and lofty views revealed themselves at every step—from which he could, 
uninfluenced by mere temporary exigencies, clearly see the people's rights and 
dis own duties, and while seeing them perform the one by granting the 
From this position he should only descend to counsel and to de- 
cide—to see that the people should enjoy their right, and if he found him- 
Self capable of effecting this good, he was bound not to await the bidding of 
the public voice, but to raise the standard of political improvement in the advance 
of the people, His duty it isite devise for the wants of the people, to advise 








them, to moderate them, to be their leader and conductor to freedom and happiness. 
This was the duty of.a statesman; and he who was incapable of it, or who neglected 
it, however he might win favour with noble lords so (if we took their own word fer 
it)infallible, disinterested in their judgment, would be held in just contempt by am 
enlightened posterity. 

He concluded by a few observations on the “ work-well” argument— 

The truth was, that no argument could be more fallacious than the work-well 
one; for it would be found that beneficial results had grown up under cireum- 
stances of a most baleful nature, to which it would be absurd to attribute them. 
For example, the Irish Parliament, for thirty or forty years before its gross and 
scandalous profligacy led to the act of Union, was a mockery of the very name of 
representation, containing, as it did, two hundred members, over whose election the 
people of Ireland had as much control as the people of Siberia, and who had no oecu- 
pation but venality and sordid self-aggrandizement ; and yet that Parliament, owing 
chiefly to the exertions of a band of patriots and orators, of whom Lord Charlemont 
and Mr. Grattan were the leaders, was instrumental in raising Ireland from bar- 
barism to comparative civilization, from poverty to comparative wealth, and inen- 
abling Ireland to make the most rapid strides towards commercial importance 
That profigate Parliament passed wholesome measures with respect to trade—re- 
pealed bigoted laws—removed several of the penal disabilities against the Catho~ 
lics: and yet, surely, not even the Marquis of Londonderry, who was so eccentrie 
in his political idiosyncrasies, would venture to say that the Irish Parliament was 
a faithful or an honest representation of the people. 

Lord WyNF orp rose to address the House in reply to Lord Plunkett ; 
but was stopped by cries of *‘ Adjourn!” After some rather lengthened 
discussion, it was agreed to adjourn, on the understanding that the 
debate on Friday should commence at five o'clock. Earl Grey at the 
same time intimated, that it might be expedient, as had been done on 
the Catholic debate, to meet at an early hour on Saturday, in order that 
the argument might be concluded with the week, 


Firrn DAy—FRIDAY, 


Last night, previous to the House entering upon the question of the 
second reading, a number of petitions in favour, and one from Beverley 
against the Bill, were presented. The Marquis of Curvenann read a 
letter from an inhabitant of Westminster, which stated in the strongest 
manner the unabated desires of the people for the Reform which the 
Bill held out. Lord Freversuam mentioned a report that Colonel 
Webster had used great exertions to obtain signatures for the Bond 
Street petition. Lord Wuarncuirre, with whom it is a sore subject, 
observed, that if he had given offence to the respectable inhabitants of 
Bond Street, he was sorry for it, and hoped the subject would at length 
be alluwed to drop. 

The order of the day was then read. 

Lord Wxnrorp addressed the House against the Bill. He spoke fer 
some time standing, but was afterwards permitted to continue his speech 
sitting, in consideration of his lameness. After some compliments to 
the great skill and ability of Lord Plunkett. whom he had undertaken 
to answer, he proceeded to argue, that throughout the whole of his 
speech, that learned Lord had carefully avoided the principle of the Bill, 
though it was to the principle alone he professed to speak. Lord Plua- 
kett had spoken much of the evils of the present, but not at all of the 
principle of the proposed system. Lord Wynford admitted that there 
was a feeling abroad in favour of Reform, but not—or else he would say 
“*wo to England”—in favour of the Ministerial plan of Reform, He 
went on to speak of the dissolution of Parliament—the violence of the 
press—the riots at the elections, in which many lives had been lost— 
and the gross and abominable frauds exercised in getting up Reform pe- 
titions. He said Anti-Reform petitions had been sent from almost every 
town that had sent a Reform petition. He exemplified the manner is 
which Reform petitions were got up by the Bond Street petition, which 
contained 212 names of householders—there being only 210 house 
holders in the street. [The petition contains 101 names only.] ‘He 
allowed ‘the people of England to be respectable, but he would né@¢ 
trust them with rights they did not understand. He next adverted to 
the creation of Peers. He admitted the propriety of such a creation as 
a reward of merit—he was himself a new Peer—but a creation fora 
particular purpose involved a very different principle. ‘‘ He would sup- 
port a bill to prevent such a practice.’ He argued against the revoltu- 
tionary tendency of the Bill—the entire change it went to effect in the 
electors. It got rid, he said, of the best electors, and preserved the worst. 
If passed, ballot and universal suffrage would be the sure consequence. 
The voters would be paupers, and the only talent it would introduce te 
the House would be the talent of mischief. The Bill would destroy the 
landed interest—it would destroy the Church. He especially con- 
demned the Bill, because of its tendency, by propagating corruption 
and bribery, to weaken the principles of morality, of which he professed 
himself the earnest advocate. He concluded, by calling on the Bench of 
Bishops to support him for that reason in throwing out the Bill. 


The Earl of Expon said, old and infirm as he was, he would sooner 
give himself up as a victim to the threats that had been thrown out 
against those who opposed the Bill, than refrain from performing what 
he considered the last duty he would have to discharge, by joining in the 
opposition. He commented on the extravagant doctrine, that it was 
necessary, in order to put an end to close corporations, to put an end te 
all corporations. He maintained that corporate rights were not only a 
trust, but a property ; and quoted Lords Coke and Hale in corroboration 
of this opinion. He denied the power of Parliament to take them away 
without proof of abuse offered in a regular form, and without being heard 
in their defence. He alluded to the threatened importation of Peers,as he 
termed it ; and which he expressed his disbelief in the possibility of such az 
act by a Prince of the house of Brunswick, declared, that in its consequence 
it would be destructive of the Monarchy. If such a report were well 
founded, he hoped the House, before it stripped off its robes, would let 
the Sovereign know its sentiments. He again adverted to the case of cor- 
porations, and to the injustice of sweeping them all away because of the 
alleged delinquency of a few. He contended that no electors had during 
the last century sent more fitting representatives to Parliament than the 
corporation electors. He implored their Lordships not to lend a hand iz 
changing a constitution by which the humblest man in the community 
might rise to the highest station init. He then went into a history of 
his education at the corporation school of Newcastle; to which he 
stated his intention to leave a legacy, as a small memorandum of what he 
owed it. Heasked what the Bill would do with Newcastle ? It had now 
700 voters freemen, and the Bill would add to these 2,700 three-and-siz- 
pence-a-week electors to them, to share in the privileges which they had 
so long and so worthily exercised. He concluded by stating it as his 
opinion that the Bill struck at all established rules of property—that it 
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__ did not contain a single clause which did not disfranchise or enfranchise 
without abuse proved or reason assigned. The system sought to be intro- 
duced was utterly incompatible with the existence of a House of Lords. 
He knew he must soon in the course of nature descend to the grave, and 
nothing could have induced him to say what he had said, but his earnest 
attachment to their Lordships’ House and his duty to his Sovereign. 
Lord Brovanam and another Lord rose; but after a momentary de- 


lay, the latter gave way to the almost unanimous call for the Lord 
Chancellor. 


Lord Brovenam, af ter a few preliminary remarks, proceeded to notice 
the speech of the Earl of Carnarvon, He gave every credit to that 
noble lord for his classical purity of style, and the ingenuity of his argu- 
ments and illustrations; but he regretted he could not give equal praise 
to their applicability. His address was extremely eloquent, but it had 
no relation to the question before the House— 

In reconnoitering the outworks, he dealt only with fictions of his own brain—he 

did not come near enough to meet a real opponent—aud he assumed for his own 

purposes that the Bill meant to bring to pass nothing less than a revolution ; there- 

upon he proceeded to lecture very sagely on the evils of change, and no doubt, if he 
were right in his premises, we could not for a moment resist his conclusion. But 

I utterly deny, and I shall endeavour to demonstrate it, that the measure has any 

relation to change in the bad sense of the word, and that it has any connexion with 

revolution excepting to prevent it. When my noble friend accused the present 

Government of being prone to changes of all kinds, and especially to changes of 

finance in the budget, let me ask him whether he recollects a single budget brought 

forward by Mr. Pitt, in which changes were not made? Of the timber-duties I may 
say a word or two by and by, but I apprehend he forgot the novelties in the coal 
and candle part of the budget; he forgot to tell us that it was a budget distinguished 
among all its predecessors as affording relief to the people only in the two unneces- 
sary articles of fire and light. He charged us also with law reforms, and that he 
called one of our sweeping changes; but scarcely had my noble friend (the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne) begun, in a most inimitable manner begun, to answer the noble 

Ear! on this branch, than he was interrupted by a statement that no such topic had 

been introduced into the noble Earl’s speech. I confess that I was not a little sur- 

prised at this interruption, because I had happened, most unusually, to take a note 
of that part of the noble Earl’s address, and on my paper I read these words, 

“ Change and revolution—all is change—among others, law.” 

Lord Brougham proceeded to notice the infelicity of Lord Carnarvon’s 
allusion to Swift ; who condemned, as much as the Bill did, all decayed 
boroughs, and in one instance went further than the Bill, for he was a 
friend to the ‘ old fashion of Annual Parliaments.” He wholly denied 

‘the application of Lord Carnarvon’s cookery figure— 

The men have not eaten our dinner; that is not the case; nor is it of the men who 
are called on to eat our dinner that we now ask the opinion, but of the rival cooks‘ 
who want to get into our kitchen. In this House of Cooks, or, as Dr. Johnson 
would call it, in this Synod of Cooks, we are precisely the rival cooks on both sides 

- of the Woolsack, and we are so under the condition common to all cooks, that we 

shall not eat of the dish we dress, The Commons may taste of the dish when it is 
prepared, but we, who are now cooking it, will have no right to try its flavour. We 
should be guilty of a violation of privilege—we should commit a breach of duty, if 
we were to try to touch one of the dishes we are now preparing. 

He next turned to the Earl of Winchilsea. He expressed great sur- 
prise at the opposition which that Nobleman gave to a scheme which a 
few months before had his warm approbation— 

The Earl of WiNCHILSEA—No. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR—Indeed, then, I must have beenmuch misinformed ; but 
what I have had handed to me bya noble Lord seems to confirm my statement. 
It is an extract from a speech of the noble Lord, delivered at a meeting of the free- 
holders of the county of Kent, held on the 24th March 1831. The extract is this: 
“ They had not got Reform yet” (“‘ Hear, hear !” from Lord Winchilsea.) Oh, I will 
go further back. ‘ He thought that his Majesty’s Government were entitled to the 
thanks of the country for the manner in which this measure had been brought for- 
ward.” “The noble Earl deserved the support of the country at large, for the man- 
ner in which he had brought forward this question.” ‘‘ This question,” my Lords, 
what question? He could not have meant the timber question.’ What question 
then, but the question of Reform, the question of this Bill, this very Bill, could he 
Have meant? 

The Lord Chancellor went on to quote and comment. 

** Independently of the great and commanding talents possessed by the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government, he possessed a fund of sterling political inte- 
. grity and honesty, which was surpassed by none, much less by those who had de- 

ceived their friends and disappointed their enemies by an abandonment of their prin- 
ciples: They had not got Refurm yet—the measure of Reform had not yet been 
introduced into the House of which he was a member.” No, it had not been intro- 
duced into the House of which the noble Lord isa Member, but it had been intro- 
duced into the other House; it had been debated over and over again in the House 
of Commons; it had been published in all the papers; it had been written upon in 
books ; it had been discussed in societies; and I will venture to say there was nota 
man in the whole county of Kent who did not know what this Bill was, and that it 
was Lord John Russell’s Bill for Parliamentary Reform. ‘ He had not yet delivered 
his sentiments on this Billin Parliament further than by stating his friendliness to 
the principles of Reform ; and the reason was, that it had not yet been introduced 
into that branch of the Legislature in which he had a seat. But when it came into the 
House of Lords, as he was convinced that it would come, he should be at his post 
ready to give it his humble, but cordial”—opposition? oh, no, not opposition, but 
** cordial support.” ‘ 

After alluding to the suggestion that the question ought to be allowed 
to rest for a couple of years, in order that it might be considered delibe- 
rately, Lord Brougham went on to notice Lord Wharncliffe’s observa- 
tion respecting the reaction in Bond Street— 

Into what street shall he move—(a /augh)—to what alley shall he betake himself 
—for all will become writers of requisitions and petitions in favour of the Bill? If 
he flies from the land to the water he will be met by Reformers, for I have recently 
presented petitions from a thousand watermen for this Bill; if he takes refuge ina 
coach, the hackney coachmen will petition for the Bill, and will not suffer the 
cause of Anti-Reform to be tabbooed through their passiveness. I shall not meet 
him on the “accustomed hill,” because there are inhabitants there: from all such 
places he will inevitably be driven, lest his very presence should be mistaken fora 
ate that they were opposed to this measure; and there is but one place in which 

can hope to meet him, and that is in a street to the south of Berkeley Square, 
where he may walk without exciting observation, for there is not an inhabited 
house in the whole of it. If he betake himself to the country, he will be met by 

etitions for the Bill—he will be served at his inn with “the Bill’—the waiters will 
be so many Retormers in disguise—and when, unhappy man, he reach his own 
county, he will be met by the Sheriff, with a petition in favour of the Bill, signed 
by 10,500 of its most respectable inhabitants, 

He adverted to the interruptions which had been given to the ad- 
vocates of the Bill, as affording but slender proof of the calmness and 
Geliberation which its opponents professed so strong an anxiety about. 
He proceeded to remark on the case of Tiverton, of which Lord Har- 
rowby had given a history ; and observed on the fact of Lord Harrowby’s 
son being rejected by that borough. [Lord Harrowby said, he had not 
atood for it.| Lord Brongham’s argument derived from the case was, 

-that sons of Peers, when deprived by the Bill of nomination boroughs, 
would seek access, as Lord Harrowby’s son had, by having recourse to 
populous, boroughs. He proceeded next to combat the argument that the 
Bill had respect to members only, and not to property. He particularly 
alluded to the borough qualification— 

In London and the great towns—in the Tower Hamlets—in Marylebone—I 

allow that the renting a of 10/. house is a low qualification. But this does not affect 

ke principle of the Bill. Ten pounds is only a low qualification in London and 








the other large towns. It is by no means a low qualification in the rest.. Phere. 
fore, my Lords, I say the question is one for the Committee. In the small towag 
the 10%. householder is generally an easy man. Twenty pounds was originally 
destined for tize qualification; but upon inquiry into the circumstances of the small 
towns throughout the kingdom, we were induced to abandon it. We found one town 
of 18,000 inhabitats, in which there were not over twenty 10/. houses. And now 

my Lords, as to the class of men occupying these 107. houses. In some towns the 
10/. householder is a sniall shopkeeper —in other towns he is a shopkeeper of a bet- 
ter order—in others a mechanic—in others foreman to some great manufactory— 
in others a labourer—in others an artisan ; but generally he is aman above want— 
a man who has a house over his head, and a family that interests him, 


A Peer had spoken of towns of 4,000 inhabitants as‘containing 4,000 
paupers; one extreme case justified another— 


What say you to the close boroughs? Will they, or any of them, whether pos- 
sessed by Jew, or stock-jobber, or speculating attorney, will they secure me against 
an alien or an enemy? (‘ Hear, hear!) Will they? My Lords, they did not. 
(“‘ Hear, hear!) There is the Nabob of Arcot, who notoriously had from fifteen 
to twenty members in the Commons House of Parliament. Influence of property — 
sacred lights of the Aristocracy—you who have English duties to discharge and Eng- 
lish rights to exercise, where was your power to secure us from the members of an 
alien’s agent—of the agent of this Nabob of Arcot—when he came to the a@-ed 
doors of a House of Parliament with a bundle of parchments in his right hand, and 
a bag of Star Pagodas, not in his left, because he could not hold it, bat with his left 
hand significantly pointed at it? Now, my Lords, after all, this is not an extreme 
case. It has happened. But who ever heard of a town with a population of 4,000 
paupers? No such place was ever known in this country; but the Nabob of Arcot 
was known to have from fifteen to twenty representatives in the House of Commons. 


He showed the inconsistency of those who clamoured for the represen- 
tation of property only, and yet contended for the present system. He 
quoted an instance of the respect which it had for property— 


A tailor’s assignees might return another tailor for a burgage-tenure borough— 
nay more, a tailor and a waiter at a tavern did actually sit for a borough in the 
House of Commons; and one of the two was actually raised to the honours of the 
Baronetage by fine voting—which is like fine speaking—proper words on the proper 
occasion—right votes on the right side—on the right questions. This waiter, who 
had probably got the borough in payment of a gambling debt at the club where he 
was marker, by this system was actually raised to the barongtage; and I have so 
great a respect for the House of Commons and the baronetage of England, I must 
take leave to add, that peradventure had he persisted in the same course of giving 
right votes upon the right questions, he might have made his way onward until he 
had actually reached these walls. 


He went into a history of the creation of boroughs from the time of 
Edward the Fourth, and the character of the boroughs so created, to 
show the value of their claims to continued sufferance. Heremarkedon 
the fact, that by common law, where there was no charter or prescription, 
the right of voting was vested in all householders; and asked if 
Ministers could be fairly charged with revolutionary principles, when, 
instead of extending a right, they proposed its restriction? He defended 
the middle and lower classes from the charge of ignorance, so sweepingly 
made against them. He denied the force of the argument for continuing 
close boroughs in order to enable Ministers to get seats in the Com- 
mons,—first, because seats might be procured by other means ; secondly, 
if they could not, the constant evils of the system greatly outweighed 
its occasional inconveniences. He vindicated the title of the People—not 
the Mob—to the highest consideration of Parliament— 


Ye who talk slightingly of those classes, if your houses, your castles, your manors, 
your estates, were brought to the hammer and sold at fifty years’ purchase, their 
produce would be as nothing compared with the property possessed by the middle 
classes of England. But it is not property alone—the middle classes are the best de- 
positaries of sober, of intelligent, of honest English feelings. They are composed of 
active, of well-informed, of reflecting persons. If they have an errror, it is on the 
safe side ; it is an error of caution. They have a contempt for political nostrums, 
a detestation of political agitators. They are not easily to be led astray. On the other 
hand, they disregard the sophistry which would withhold from them their rights, 
they are superior to abuse, and as for epigrams, they dread them no more than 
they would cannon-balis. That they are a firm, as well as a thinking people, 
we have on the authority of as sagacious a mau as any in this country— 
I mean the noble Duke, who told us that he found it impossible to carry on 
this Government without their support. If, which may God of his mercy avertt 
any circumstance should produce acts of tumults and insurrection in this country, 
it is by the support of the people as contradistinguished from the populace ; it is by 
the support of the middle classes, which form the necessary and wholesome link of 
connexion with that mob which your Lordships choose to despise (and whose acts 
are frequently such as to deserve that feeling) ; it is by that support alone that any 
Government will be enabled to preserve or to restore order. To suppose that with- 
out such support any Government in this country could continue beneticially to con- 
duct public affairs, isto suppose an impossibility. To suppose that the support of a 
few noble Lords, and a few members of the other House of Parliament, would coun- 
terbalance the absence of the support of the people, is to betray a want of knowledge 
of the real state and circumstances of the country, 

He ridiculed the notion of members chosen wider the Bill degenerat- 
ing into mere delegates; and asked whether they might not equally be 
delegates, who had but one delegator, as those who had a thousand. His 
Lordship, after a brief history of the rise and progress of Reform, con- 
cluded a speech to which our space is inadequate to do justice, and of 
which no space, however ample, no report, however aceurate, can con- 
vey an adequate conception, by the following powerful appeal: 

“‘ My Lords, we stand now on the brink of a greatevent. Weare now on the eve of 
the decision of this great measure; and it behoves you to consider, when men tell 
you that you should not heed clainours—that there is no worse folly—that there is no 
meaner, baser, more despicable kind of fear, than for men of a frame of mind that 
allows the weight of reflection and the power of reason, to be afraid of being aceused 
of fear. My Lords, 1 am now speaking in the same hall where your Lordships sat 
in the year 1828; andin that hall, though not quite in so regular a manneras this, 
I heard the same argument urged, for the purpose of preventing your Lordships 
from liberating the Catholics. That argument did prevent that liberation. It was 
said that it was a troublous time—that there was much clamour abroad—and, for 
fear of being thought to yield to intimidation, you shut your ears to the voice of rea- 
son. The summer passed over, Autumn came on, with her fruits and her abun- 
dance ; but she brought not the precious gift of domestic peace. ‘The rage of popu- 
lar feeling went on; and the election of a Catholic member to sit in a Protestant 
House of Commons took place. Winter bound the earth in its chains, but it bound 
not the sea of Irish agitation, for its surge dashed more furiously than ever against 
the Constitution. Then spring opened its season, but unaccompanied by its wonted 
harmony, for it had no ethereal mildness—there being at that moment in Ireland 
much fiercer agitation than before, and ten thousand times more reason for fear 
than in the preceding July. And what did your Lordships do, when the only 
change that had taken place in those seven or eight months was increase of tumult, 
augmentation of danger, and great embarrassment of all contingent circum~- 
stances? What did your Lordships do? Wisely, patriotically, firmly, you 
saved your country—you refused any longer to listen to the senseless cuckoo 
note of those who said, ‘ Do not emancipate them, for if you do, it will be 
through intimidation.’ But, at the same time, I am bound to say, that if you had 
not listened to these reasons year after year fur about the twenty preceding years, 
that measure would have been attended with a tenfold more beneficial effect than 
then, when, blessed be God ! it did pass, through the instrumentality of the noble 
Duke, of whom I will say, that however highly I hold his military achievements, 
still more highly do I think of his achievements in favour of the Catholics. And 
now, my Lords, to apply this branch of history—for history it has become—to the 
present time. My Lords, you are now placed in this dilemma. If you refuse Re- 


form now, under the foolish notion of being afraid, you may live to see something 
of which wise men will really be afraid. You may have to live among the hearts of 
an alienated people—you may have to live among tens of thousands who hate you 
—yon may haye to live when all men shall be leagued against you; for it is you 
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: alone that stand between them and their wishes. But some one has said, that none 


“but the rabble, the House of Commons, and the people, are for it! Then the 


. Coronation of George the Third, there is an outcry raised against us. But it was 
_ said, why not make our enemies Peers? Why not? Why, my Lords, twenty Peers 
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But the Aristocracy are opposed to the Bill—Good God, I deny it !—and that none 


people are for it! The people for whom the Aristocracy has been constituted—for 
swhom the Crown has been constituted—for whom the laws have been enacted—for 
whom the Government has been contrived—by whom the Government is supported— 
whom it is bound to serve—without whom it cannot exist an instant. But then, says 
some one, no one but the Aristocracy is opposed to it. I beg to deny that proposition 
with the utmost indignation. Gracious God ! who dares to say that the Aristocracy 
are so enlisted? Men have gone on talking about this being a measure only brought 
forward by the democrats—a thing unheard of among the Aristocracy—and that no 
man of property can bear the idea of it. Let me by the way remark, that the pre- 
sent Ministers have twice as much property as was possessed by the Cabinet that 
refused Reform. I do not apply this to myself, for God knows that I have nothing ; 
but, at all events, what little I have depends on the stability of the Constitution. 
My Sovercign has been pleased to take me from a situation of very great wealth and 

erfectly independent, besides being unaccompanied with any expense. My Lords, 
Eheve changed a situation of real power for one that has nothing but a troublesome 
office with patronage attached to it; and if any one is pleased to doubt that the 
member for Yorkshire, with a leading position in the House of Commons, is not 
equal to a seat in this House, with the insecure tenure of a Government office, I am 
not the man. By my change of position I have lost alarge income; and I will there- 
fore trouble your Lordships not to take away the little that I have left. I look upon 
myself as in greater jeopardy than my noble colleagues and friends; for do not let 
any ene suppose that the Aristocracy will beat an end, even if the House of Lords 
should be injured. But I shall be at an end—worse off than any of my 
colleagues. Well, then, I am just as friendly as any one can be to the consti- 
tution, and am just as much bound up as any one can be in the stability of the 
national institutions. But, my Lords, are the Ministers the only persons that are 
in favour of the Bill? Is not the Earl Marshal in favour of the Bill—and have we 
not aristocracy in him? Is not the Duke of Bedford for the Bill?—the Duke of 
Devonshire? Well, I know itis disorderly ; but it does not seem so for others, 
on that side, to name their friends by the Christian name. We have heard of John 
Russell and William Cavendish. But what say you to all these?) My Lords, are 
they not Aristocrats? Have they no property in the country ?—no distinctions ? — 
no titles? no Norman blood?—or whatever it is of which you are all so proud? 
After this I think I may say that the idea of stating that this Bill is only supported 
by the Democracy, and opposed by the Aristocracy, is one of the wildest delusions 
that could be found in any of the cells of the Bethlem Hospital. But I shall 
not only stand upon the point of wealth and rank, I shall also ask your Lord- 
ships to look at that of numbers; and tor that purpose will mention a 
calculation that has been made relative to the Peers created before the accession 
of George III. My noble and learned friend, Lord Wynford, has blamed us for 
creating Peers lately. But what would he have? Persons on his side of the House 
forced us into a coronation, whether we would or no; and then, when we create 
Peers—and observe, too, just to a unit the same number as those created at the 


were made at a batch formerly, and not one of them ever voted against Mr. Pitt. 
But I was about to request your Lordships to look a little towards the ancient 
Aristocracy of this House. There are fifty-four old Peers, ranking before the acces- 
sion of George the Third—who will vote for this Bill, according to their expressed 
opinion, and twenty-five who will vote against it ; and yet we are told that the old 
English nobility have all, with one voice, sworn open war against the measure. Your 
Lordships may pass this Bill, and then we shall have peace and contentment ; but I 
much rather dread another alternative. I dread that it may be refused, and that you 
may afterwards be induced, under other Ministers, in less auspicious times, to grant 
afar more extensive measure than that which is now proposed. The old classic 
story will apply here. Ob, my Lords, let the old illustration of the Sybil 
never, never be forgotten by you. On no one question of practical politics has 
it so direct a bearing as on this, You now have offered to you the volume of 
peace. The price that you are called upon by that prophetic Sybil to pay is, to 
restore under restriction—under modification—under great modifications—the old 
fabric of the Representative Constitution. You will not take the volume ; you will 
not pay that price—that moderate price! The Sibyl darkens your doors no longer. 
You repent—you call her back—she returns: the leaves of peace are half torn out, 
‘ and it is no longer the volume that first was offered ; but she demands a still larger 
price, and you must now pay for it with Parliaments by the year, elections by mil- 
lions, and voting by ballot—you will not pay that price, and again you send her 
away. What the next price may be that she will demand, and that you must pay, 
is more thanI will say. This I know, as sure as man is man, and human error leads 
to humaa disappointment—justice delayed, wisdom postponed, must enhance the 
price of peace. My Lords, there is yet an awful consideration connected with this 
subject. You are Judges in the highest Court inthe last resort ; and it is the 
first office of a judge never to decide eventhe most trifling case without hearing 
every thing. But in this case you are going to decide without a hearing—with- 
out atrial. My Lords, beware of standing out on this sacred subject. You may 
obstruct—you may put off the day—you may give a temporary life to the 
borough jobber, and postpone the elective franchise to the greatest towns 
of the realm; but, my Lords, that delay will have no effect in raising the 
respect of this House, and in conciliating the affections of the people of this 
country. My Lords, I wish you, because I belong to you—because I am a good 
subject of the King—because I am a friend to my country,—but, aboveall, because 
my whole life has been devoted to obtain, confirm, and perpetuate peace abroad 
and at home—I wish you, nay, by all these reasons, and by all these motives, I 
pray and beseech you, not thus to reject this Bill—I call on you by all you hold 
most dear—I call on every one, except those who think no Reform necessary, and 
they alone can give a consistent vote against the Bill—I call on you by this 
solemn appeal—and, remember, my Lords, I am inthe same vessel as yourselves— 
og! on you—I entreat you—and on my bended knees I implore you not to reject 
this Bill. 
After a few words of explanation from Lord Wixcuitsea, who said 

- he had written to the Duke of Richmond to say that he could not sup- 
port the Bill,—and from the Duke of Ricumonn, who stated that, not- 
withstanding, he had hoped that the Earl would vote for the second 
reading, 
Lord Lynpuurst addressed the House. He explained his reasons, 
which, fatigued as he was, he said he must do but briefly, for opposing 
the Bill. He looked on it as a measure wholly at variance with the 
Royal Speech—as not calculated to support the prerogatives of the 
Crown, but to destroy them—not to establish the authority of Parlia- 
ment, but to destroy it. He complained that none of the advocates of 
the Bill had attempted to trace its probable consequences. He defended 
the opponents of the Bill from the charge of interested motives: there 
were not more than six proprietors of boroughs among them. He re- 
ferred to a speech of Lord Brougham himself, in 1817, as fully vindi- 
cating the line of argument they had taken up. He afterwards pro- 
ceeded to quote a letter of Lord Brougham to the same effect. 
Lord BrovGeuam said, he neither wished to deny the letter nor its 
contents. It was proper, however, to say, that it had been stolen from 
his desk by a servant and sold to a newspaper ; that he had applied for 
-and obtained an injunction on the subject ; and that to cite such a docu- 
ment could only tend to encourage similar thefts, 


follow up that statement by asking the people—“ Are you willing to have a fer 
share of political power, and to have the Legislature mote itiithediately the instru. 
ment of your own will ?” Was it possible that there could have been any other thaw 
the one answer? When the people were asked by the Ministers, if the name of the 
Crown, were they willing to accept a large increase of power, What ofher answer ; 
was to be expected than that which they had received? Are we, therefore, to be f 
surprised that this question, put at a time of a general election, should be followed, 
as it was, by questions to the candidates, as to whether or not they would bind thems 
selves to support the Bill? Are we to be surprised that the candidates who would 
not so pledge themselves, were told that they were not fit forthe people? But, my 
Lords, that was not all. In most places Committees of Inspection were formed for 
the purpose of seeing that the Members acted up to their pledges. The result of 
all this is, that the Members of the present House of Commons can scarcely be con- 
sidered Members of a deliberative assembly, but delegates sent out by the people 
for anespecial purpose. Their votes might just as well have been taken at the 
hustings as in their places in Parliament. 


He repeated the observation of the influence of the French Revolution 
on the present question. He noticed the fewness of the petitions for 
Reform previous to that event, and their number after it. He particu- 
larly adverted to the advice of the Times in one of its articles, in which 
it quoted the saying of Cesar, at Pharsalia, to his slayers, and applied 
them to the voters and the Anti-Reform candidates. He asked if the 
House was prepared to give up the system which had served its purposes 
so well, for an untried experiment. He commented on the distinction 
of the theory and practice of the constitution— 


We have heard something of the theory of our constitution. From whatis that 
theory formed ?—From its practice. Our constitution is not the work of aday; it 
has been built by time, and we have been most fortunate in its construction. When 
persons draw a supposed theory from our constitution, they invert the order of 
things, and hence the extravagance of their projects. What is the reason that the 
growth of our constitution has uniformly failed when transplanted to other coun- 
tries? This—that the supposed theory of that constitution has been made the basis 
of the new experiment. The new constitution did not resemble our own, but the 
Bill upon the table, which is to be its substitute. A noble friend of mine, while in 
Naples, was consulted by Joachim Murat on the subject of anew constitution, and 
his reply was, ‘* Constitutions cannot be made—they are the growth of time ;” and 
his reply not being sufficiently understood, he wrote an explanatory letter to a Nea- 
politan nobleman, containing the following passage, which most eloquently and 
beautifully expresses the sentiments I would convey: ‘Constitutions cannot be 
created nor transplanted; they are the growth of time, not the invention of indivi- 
duals. To attempt to form a perfect system of government, depending upon reve- 
rence and experience, is as absurd as to attempt to build a dream.” 

After noticing the numerous Law improvements, adopted by the 
House of Commons of late years, as a proof that it required no such 
amendment as the Bill contemplated, he reverted to the principle of the 
Bill— 

In my opinion the principle of such a Bill ought to be enfranchisement; the 
principle of this is disfranchisement. You disfranchise 157 members, and then you 
are ata loss toknow what todo withthem. Of 35 you are utterly at a loss how to 
dispose ; and here I request your Lordships to mark this circumstance also. Of 
the 35 it is intended that five shall be given to Scotland and five more to Ireland. 
I will venture to say that a more mischievous project never entered into the mind 
of man; for what would be the effect of it? A contract with express and clear 
stipulations has been agreed upon and settled between Scotland and England, and 
betweeu Ireland and England. By this Bill the compact will be broken, and there 
will be an end of the national contract. What, then, will the Reformers of Ire- 
land say? They will tell us that they have not their fair share of representatives 
—that they have a population of seven or eight millions, and only one hundred 
members, while Great Britain, with a population of twelve millions, has 558 members. 


He concluded by expressing his opinion that the people would rest 
satisfied with whatever resolution their Lordships came to; and that 
although they rejected the Ministerial measure, no convulsion would be 
the consequence. 

When Lord Lyndhurst sat fdown, Lord Hoxtanp spoke a few words 
in defence of the Bill and of the People; and the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY, While he professed himself friendly to reasonable Reform, de- 
clared his intention of opposing the Bill. 


The Duke of Sussex said— 


If, unfortunately, the present Bill should not be carried, I trust that the people 

will see that there is much goodwill felt towards them, and that they will wait with 

patience until a similar measure be carried, which eventually it must be. To your 

Lordships I will observe, that if this Bill should not pass, some other Bill must 

soon pass ; and it may be one of a less favourable nature, and brought forward 

under less advantageous circumstances. My Lords, I feel thoroughly convinced 
that my vote this night, both a3 I am a member of the Royal Family, and as I am 

a Peer of England, is of vital importance. Lord Lyndhurst, for whom I have 
already observed I entertain the greatest respect, and from whom I have received 
repeated proofs of courtesy, has stated his apprehension that the Bill would sub- 
vert the constitution and destroy all the benefts of the Revolution. My Lords, 
thatI deny. One of the principles of the Revolution which placed the ‘present 
family on the throne, was the establishment of a free and full representation of the 
people. On that principle I take my stand. I certainly lament that other indivi- 
duals, with whom I am personally connected, do not agree with me; but I have no 
doubt of the purity of their motives. As for myself, I always was a Reformer, E 
am a Reformer, and I shall always be a Reformer until this Bill, or some measure of 
equal efficiency, is passed. 

The Duke of GLoucEsTER and Earl Harewoop spoke against the 
Bill ; and the Marquis of Hastines and Lord BaruamM in its favour. 
When Lord Barham had concluded, 


Earl Grey rose to reply. He defended himself from the charge of 
inconsistency, which, by a reference to former speeches of his, the op- 
ponents of the Bill sought to fix upon him. He defended the object of 
the Bill, which was to preserve equally the Crown and the Aristocracy. 
To the question, would it satisfy the people? he replied, that— 

He thought that the answer to that was to be found in the almost universal voice 
of the people declared in their petitions, and in the manner in which they were 
trembling for the event of that night; looking to the adoption of the Bill as the 
safeguard of the country, and to its rejection as a thing calculated to produce cir- 
cumstances, which, if he were to describe more largely, it would be said that he was 
threatening the House. He could not but notice the distinction taken by the noble 
Duke between his duty as a Minister of the Crown, and the duties which he had to 
discharge as a member of that House ; that was certainly adistinction rather new, 
and it was one which he professed himself unable to comprehend. It had been said 
that the present Bill was the cause of the excitement which prevailed throughout 
the country, and then they were told that the people were not qualified to 
judge. What! no judgment on a question that concerned them sonearly. He 
would say, that amidst the present diffusion of knowledge, it would be an insult to 
the people of England to say that they were not qualified to judge such a question. 
Perhaps they did not understand paradoxes—perbaps they did not understand the 


Lord Lynpuurst apologized for his ignorance of the manner in which | new, and curious, and ingenious system of morals which justified the purchase and 
the letter had got abroad. He said he merely adverted to these docu. | sale of nomination boroughs; but their inability to understand these things they 
ments for the purpose ef contrasting the deliberate with the hasty con- shared with Pitt and Fox, Locke, Saville, and Blackstone. He would appeal to the 


clusions of the advocates of the Bill, aud to show, if some Radical Re- 


Right Reverend Bench on his left, to disavow and repudiate that system of im- 
morality. He inquired of them, were they prepared to do eyil that good might 


former had introduced the present Bill some two or three years before, | come of it? Would they sanction hypocrisy, falsehood, and fraud? ‘Would they 
how it would have been received. Lord Lyndhurst went on to comment | #4mit “ the money-changers into the temple,,’ and resist any measure to dislodge 


on the dissolution, and on the manner in which the consequent appeal to 


the country was made. 


them? Would they vote an establishment of that pollution by which it was dese- 
crated? The system which it was the object of the Bill to cosrect was an eyesore, 
a blot, a blemish—it was worse, it was a consuming ulcer, which eventually would 


His Majesty’s Ministers, in the name of the King, go to the people and state to | spread gangrene throughout the whole Constitution. 
hem that there exists great corruption in the House of Commons, and that they 
the people) are deprived of theirjust.share of influence.. Then the Ministers 


He complained that the opposition to the measure seemed to be carried 
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on léss with a view to defeat the Bill, than to drive its advocates from 
office. He repeated what he had said on a former occasion— 

To the present measure, or to one of equal extent, he was pledged; and if a more 
moderate measure would satisfy the people, although no man could be more happy 
to see that result, he would not be the person to introduce such a measure. As to 
what course he should follow under those circumstances it was for him to consider. 
But this much he would say, that he should be culpable if he were to resign his 
office, and abandon his King, se long as he could be of use to him; for he was 
bound to him by gratitude as great as ever subject owed asovereign. Therefore, 
so long as he could be a useful servant—so longas he could carry measures neces- 
gary to the security and happiness of the country, he would not abandon the King. 


Lord Grey sat down amidst loud cheering. The House then pro- 
ceeded to divide. After about an hour’s lapse, the numbers were de- 


clared— 
For the Motion—Contents, Present .........eeseeeeseee. 128 
Proxies ..cccccccvecccsesesss BO 
—158 
Non-Contents, Present. ... .cessessesseseses 150 
Proxie® ..cccccssccccsesecser 49 
—199 


Majority against the second reading of the Bill ......0.....41 
The House adjourned at a quarter past six o’clock, 





ProceeVings of the Commons. 


1. Scorcn Rerorm Birt. Ata late hour on Monday night, the Bill 
‘was committed pro forma, after some observations from Sir Wit11am 
Rarand Mr. Curtar Ferausson, and several other Scotch members. 
The further consideration in Committee was then adjourned until the 
following day. 

The Bill was considered in Committee on Tuesday. On the sugges- 
tion of Sir Gzorce CuxerRK, the first clause was postponed; Lord AL- 
THORP at the same time stating, that it was his firm intention not to 
consent to any addition to the members assigned to Scotland by that 
clause. 

Sir Gzrorce CiErx, previous to going into Committee, spoke against 
the court of review to be created under the Bill; to which Sir Witiiam 
Rag also objected ; and Sir Cuari.es WeTHERELL supported the vener- 
able authority of the Sheriffs, established, he said, by the ancient con. 
stitution of Scotland. 

In Committee, Mr. Gi.ton moved that the boroughs of Selkirk and 
Peebles should be preserved. Lord Aurnore observed, that if Peebles 
were taken out of the county, there would remain only about 7,000 of 
population in it. Mr. Gillon’s amendment was supported by Sir Grorcr 
Hay, Sir Georcr Crerx, Mr. C. Ferausson, Sir Gzorce Murray, 
Mr. C. Bruce, Mr. R. A. Dunpas, and Sir C. Forses. It was re- 
jected, on a division, by 133 to 60. Sir Georaz Murray’s amendment 
for giving two members to every county containing above 200,000 of 
population, was also rejected, by 113 to 61,—after a short discussion, in 
which Lord Autruorp, Sir Georce Cierx, Mr. S. Campseui, Mr. R. 
Dunopas, Mr. Girton, Mr. Croker, Mr. Maseriey, Colonel Linnsay, 
and others took part. Mr. Croker, in supporting the amendment, 
denied that he was acting at all incousistently with his vote on General 
Gascoyne's motion. 

The consideration of the other clauses in Committee was postponed 
until Thursday. 


2. Financiat Sratemsvt. On Monday night, Lord Avrnorp, in a 
Committee of Ways and Means, the resolutions of supply having been 
previously reported and agreed to—made the following statement. 


The.amount of the receipts under the head of Customs, for the year 1830, had 
Deen 17,540,0002. Taking this as the calculation for 1831, in the quarter to the 24th 
September, there had been a decrease of 644,0002., which reduced the amount to 
16,896,000/. There was a further loss of 210,000/. from the reduction of the Coal- 
.duties ; but there was an increase on account of the duties on Raw Cottons and on 
Wines of 100,000/.; so that the net amount of the Customs was 16,786,000/., or he 
would take it at 16,750,000/. The Excise-duties for 1830 had amounted to 18,644,000/. ; 
but, in calculating for 183], there had been a decrease in the quarter, to the 24th 
September, of 1,909,0007.; and he estimated a further loss of 100,000/. on the re- 
duction of the Beer-duties, so that he took the Excise at about 16,642,6602. To this 
he was to add the sum of 157,000/. received on the stock of wines in hand, so that 
the Excise-duties for 1831 would amount to the sum of 16,800,000/. After having 
made this estimate of what the Excise and Customs would be, it would prove satis- 
factory to the Committee to consider the amount of taxes reduced, and what effects 
that reduction had had onthe revenue. Inthe last two years, taxes had been re- 
duced by 3,357,000/. under the head of Excise. The reduction in the Customs had 
been 1,120,000/. The amount of reductions in these two branches in 1831 was 
4,477,000/., and the decrease in the receipts had been only 2,634,000/., so that there 
had beena real increase of 1,842,293/. He should take the yevenue of the present 
year as follows :— 


CUStOMS. coccecccccencarececeressrerseeescseveseee vevese& 16,750,000 
Excise. ......0¢ Coc cececececsece ecccscrsescccsceseccecees 16,800,000 
Stamp-duties......ccccccecsecccccecessovcceseccsccseees 6,850,000 
Taxes..... ccc ceeerensccesccerccees csecceccccecesescvess 5,000,000 
POSt-OMCO eccccvssssecccccscrcscctecceccescsccncccsese 1,500,000 
Miscellaneous.......sseee: eecvecs Corccces ccccccecces ove 250,000 
And a receipt from the hereditary revenue of Scotland, of.. 100,000 


Din cacteeuns dence se © 650000 asks ect NO O00 
He would now proceed to the expenditure, and he felt himself fully justified in es- 
timating what the expenditure would be. He should take it up 
To the 24th September, atl... ......cccesccccccvccee seses £ 35,221,643 
For the remainder of the year....sseeseseee oeee 11,534,578 


ee eeerone 


Total for the year ....ce.ese ceeccseees s+ 46,756,221 
He had to allow for 200,000/. more received from the account of the last year, so 
that he would take the surplus of revenue over expenditure at 493,000/. He felt 
confident that he did not make any exaggerated statement; and he begged leave to 
observe, that the surplus was larger than what he had anticipated before the House 
in February last, notwithstanding he had not succeeded in carrying several of the 
taxes he had proposed. 


In concluding, he complimented the Bank for its judicious conduct in 
not contracting discounts when the exchange had turned against the 
country ; which would have aggravated the evil. He mentioned, at the 
same time, that the surplus revenue had been applied to the purchase 
of deficiency bills of the Bank, lest the drain of specie on the one hand, 
and the discounts on the other, should cause an injurious accumulation 
of securities. 

Mr. Gou.surn made some observation on the method which he was 
in the habit of pursuing,—namely, of reducing the interest of the debt 
and economizing in the public departments. This, he concluded, was 
better policy than reducing taxes, by which the public gained little, 
while the revenue suffered much. He expressed great fears that the 
surplus of Lord Althorp would be found too small. 

After some conversation, in which Mr. Masertzy and Mr. Hume 
took a part, the motion of course, on occasion of. which the statement had 
been made, was agreed te. 





3. Banxrurrcy Courts. The bill for the new Bankruptcy Courts 
was the subject of a short debate on Wednesday; in which Mr. J. Wi- 
uiams, Mr. Sergeant Wins, and Mr, J. Smrra eulogized the bill and 
its author, and Sir Epwarp Suapen attacked both. It was finally 
agreed that the bill should be read a second time, committed for the 
purpose of having the blanks filled up, and reported pro forma; and 
that the debate should be taken next week, when both its friends and its 


og will have ample opportunity of discussing it in principle and 
etail. 


4 and 5. Tae Suear Rertnery Bit was read a second time last 
night, after a division of 130 to 96; and the Excuuquer Court Buu 
went through a similar stage, after a division of 95 to 31. 


6. Cau or Tue House. On Thursday, Lord Esrinaron, on havin 
ascertained that it was not the intention of Mr. O’Connex1. to follow up 
his motion for a Call of the House on the Irish Reform Bill, stated that 
events in another place might render it necessary for him to move a call 
on Monday, for the purpose of taking into consideration the present 
state of public affairs. His Lordship last night repeated his determina- 


tion to have recourse to this measure should the English Reform Bill be 
thrown out, 








Foreign Affairs. 


Our domestic news leaves us this week but small space for dis- 
cussions on the politics of other states; and, fortunately, we have 
little to discuss. 

The cause of Poland may be looked on as given up. Roma- 
RINO and his troops have retreated into Austria, preferring exile to 
bondage. . Rysinsxt is said to have fallen a victim to the troops 
he commanded. The title of Warsawsk1 has been conferred on 
PaskKEwITSCH, in addition to his former title of Er1tvaNskKI, more 
honourably acquired. He acknowledges the loss of five thousand 
men in the capture of Warsaw. 

The insurgents in Hungary are still inarms; but with these in- 
sane exploits no mortal can sympathize. The doctor has hitherto 
been accounted sacred everywhere; even Jack Cade did not hang 
him—he limited his anger to the schoolmaster and the lawyer. 

The peasantry of Neufchatel have submitted to the troops of 
the Diet. 

_A fresh armistice has been agreed on between Holland and Bel- 
gium ; but the seeds of difference seem to ripen, rather than decay. 
Unfortunately for the pacification of the two countries, the claims 
of the one are not only incompatible with those of the other, but 
both are equally founded on the protocols of the Powers that are 
to decide between them. 

The capital of France is peaceful. Louis Puizie removed 
to the Tuileries on Monday. The Ministers promise a new 
corn-law: they have been ‘defeated on a local question con- 
nected with the trade in corn, but it does not appear that their 
real influence has been in consequence affected. The Reform 
of the Peerage continues to agitate the popular Chamber; not so 
much, however, if we may credit the private letters, as does the 
Refornt of our Commons; the fate of “the Bill” is looked for- 
ward to with nearly as much interest there as here. 

The attention of the public has been again drawn to the atreci- 
ties of Don Mieuet, by a Parliamentary paper, detailing the cases 
of Sir J. M. Doyux and Mr. Youne. It is hardly necessary to 
go so far back. 

The cholera still continues in Vienna and Berlin; but in Vienna 
it does not increase. 








fFiscellaneous Pelvs. 


Tue Kine ann nis Court.—Their Majesties arrived at St. James’s 
on Wednesday at one o’clock. At two, the King held a Levee, when 
the following presentations took place. 








Lord Mostyn, on his elevation to the 
Peerage, by Lord Melbourne. 

The Bishop of Chichester, on his ap- 
pointment, by Earl Grey. 

Sir Robert Greenhill Russell, M.P. on 
being created a Baronet, by Earl Grey. 

The Earl of Wicklow, on being appointed 
Lieutenant of the county of Wicklow. 

The Marquis of Donegal, on his appoint- 
ment as Lieutenant of the county of 
Donegal, by the Earl of Gosford. 

The Bishop of Ossory, by the Marquis of 
Ormonde, 

Sir W. Chaytor, on his promotion to a 
Baronetcy, by Viscount Downe. 

Mr. T. Leigh, M.P. for Wallingford, on 
his marriage, by the Earl of Gosford, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, on appointment as Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Limerick, by 

the Duke of Leinster. 

Mr. H. A. W. Fellowes, by Lord Ebring- 
ton. 

Major-Gen. Sir G. Adams, on receiving 
the honour of a Knight Commander of 
the Royal Guelphic Order, by Sir Her- 
bert Taylor. 

Colonel Sir S. Chapman, Governor of 
Bermuda, to take leave, by Viscount 
Goderich. 

Major W.H. Tonkin, Mayor of Teign- 
mouth, Commandant South Devon 
Yeomaury, on his promotion, by Adm. 
Sir George Cockburn. 

Mr. Etwail, by Lord Ducie. 

Mr. T.C, Grattan, onhis being appointed 
a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, by 
the Earl of Waldegrave. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart, on his appointment 
to the Lieutenancy of the county of 
Waterford, by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 

Mr. Elliott, Deputy.Lieutenant for the 
county of Berks, by Lieut.-Gen, Hay. 


panion of the Royal Order of Guelph 
by Sir H. Wheatley. 

Col. Duffy, on being nominated a Com- 
panion of the Bath, by Ld. F. Somerset. 

Col. Grey, on being appointed a Compa- 
nion of the Bath, by Lord Hill. 

Lieut. Bedford, the Royal Regt. on his 
return from India, by the Duke of 
Gordon, 

Lieut.-Gen. J. Hay, on his appointment 
to the 2d Dragoon Guards. 

Col. Phillott, on hisappoeintment as Com- 
panion of the Bath, by Sir J. Kempt. 
Maj. Diggle, upon being nominated a 
Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guel- 

phic Order, by Sir E. Paget. 

Lieut. H. Tause, R.N. by Sir J. Graham. 

Com.S. Meredith, R.N. by Sir J. Graham. 

Com. G. S. Dyer,R.N. on his return from 
foreign service, by Sir J. Graham. 

Lieut. C. H. Jay, R.N. on his recovery, 
by the Earl of Albemarle. 

Lieut. the Hon. H. Keppel, on appoint- 
ment to his Majesty’s ship Magicienne, 
by Capt. J. Plumridge, R.N. 

Capt. J. Wilson, R.N. by Sir J. Graham. 

Capt. Filmore, R.N. by Sir J. Graham. 

Commander G. Hay, R.N. by Lieut.-Gen. 
Hay. : 

Capt. Nesham, late of his Majesty’s ship 
Melville. 

Mr. R. Wood, by Col. Wood. 

Lieut,-Col. Brandreth, R.A. on appoint- 
ment as C.B. by the Master-Gen. of the 
Ordnance. 

Major Sullivan, on promotion, by Lord 
Hill. 

Lieut.-Col. Falconar, 22nd Regiment, on 
his return from Jamaica, by Gen. Finch. 

Lieut.-Col. Fanshawe, R.E. on his nomi- 
nation as C.B. by Sir J. Kempt. 

Lieut.-Col. P. Campbell, on being ap- 
pointed a C.B. by Sir G. Elder. . 
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Gol. Ravenshaw, Royal Berkshire Militia, Col. Pasley, R.E. on his nomination as 
by the Earl of Gosforii. C.B. by Sir J. Kempt. ; 

Col. Sir R. Artastrong, 26th Regt.onhay- Col. Tyte, with an address from Bridge- 
ing received the honourof Knighthood, _ water. 

by the Duke of Gordon, Capt. Woodriffe, R.N. Royal Hospital» 
Lieut.-Colonel K. Clarke, 7th Dragoon Greenwich, by Sir J. Graham, 

Guards, on being nominated a Com- 

A great number of addresses, praying for Reform, were presented to 
his Majesty by Earl Grey. Their Majesties returned to Windsor shortly 
after the Levee. 

Tur Lorp Mayor.—The poll, into which the vanity and obstinacy 
of Sir Peter Laurie most unnecessarily and ungraciously led him, has 
ended in a majority for Sir John Key and Alderman Thorpe. The 
numbers, at the final close, on Thursday, were—Key, 3,258 ; Thorpe, 
3,081 ; Laurie, 2,698. Sir John Key’s second year’s mayoralty is thus 
secured. The Tory prints, in respect of this contest, have outrivalled 
even their own absurdities. They have represented it as a regular strug- 
gle between the Reformers and Anti-Reformers, not only in the face of 
the staring fact that many hundreds of Reformers voted for Laurie, but 
in the face of Sir Peter’s solemn, repeated, paid-for declaration, that 
he, Sir Peter, the Tory candidate, as they would have him, is a back-and- 
bone supporter of the Bill! : 

Eneuisn Nationa, Guarp.—At a numerous meeting of rate-payers 
of St. Marylebone, it has been unanimously agreed, in the event of the 
Lords rejecting the Reform Bill, that the householders should go ina 
body to the King the next day, to pray him to retain his Ministers, and 
to promise to support him in any measures he may adopt to give the 
people the Reform Bill; and for that purpose, to form themselves into a 
National Guard should he require it. 

Vast Improvements, Sir !—The Old College of Physicians, in War- 
wick Lane, has been fitted up in a very convenient manner as a new 
meat exchange. Every accommodation has been afforded for the slaugh- 
tering of cattle, &c.; so that the nuisance which formerly existed in that 
neighbourhood will be entirely abated by the laying down of proper 
drains for the conveying away of the filth. 

Resistance TO Auruoriry.—Mr. Lovett, who was lately drawn for 
the militia, and rendered himself conspicuous by his opposition to the 
proceedings, had informed the public by advertisement that his goods had 
been taken under a warrant of distress, and were to be sold by auction at 
twelve o'clock on Thursday, at Mr. Bullock’s sale rooms, High Holborn. 
At the time mentioned, various groups of persons were about the neigh- 
bourhood of the rooms, apparently with the purpose of preventing or 
interrupting the sale. Upon reference to Mr. Bullock's catalogue, how- 
ever, a note was found appended, stating that the articles which had 
been advertised as belonging to Mr. Lovett would not appear in that or 
any subsequent catalogue, and a printed notice was also issued by Mr. 
Bullock to the same purport. 


Birmincuam Mertinc.—The great meeting at Birmingham, on 
Monday, is said to have consisted of 150,000 individuals ; and it exhi- 
bited one of the most sublime spectacles of power and peace ever seen 
in this, or perhaps in any country. Mr. T. Attwood was in the chair. 
Resolutions for a petition to the House of Lords, already presented, 
were unanimously agreed to; as were other resolutions for a memorial 
to Earl Grey, strongly exhorting the noble Earl, as he valued the tran- 
quillity of the country, not to drive it to despair by resigning office. The 
speakers were numerous and eloquent; but we can, in the crowded 
State of our columns, spare room but for an extract or two. 

Mr. Attwood, on taking the chair, observed— 

When the Union was first formed, they were told by his friends that they would 
have no power—that the Oligarchy were too strong for them, and that all their 
efforts would bein vain. But when he had been informed that the Union would 
not be able to control the Oligarchy, he had said, “ We will gettwo millions of 
strings, and we will place each string in the hands of a strong and brave man, and 
we will twist those strings into a thousand large ropes, and we will twist those 
ropes into one immense cable, and by means of that cable we will put a hook in the 
nose of Leviathan, and guide and govern him at our pleasure. Now,” continued 
Mr. Attwood, “ have we not put a hook in the nose of Leviathan, and have we not 
twisted the strings and the ropes and the cable well—have we not thwarted that 
atrocious influence behind the Throne, which Lord Chatham said was stronger than 
the Throne itself ?”? (Cheers.) He would explain that atrocious influence of the 
Oligarchy which had governed the King, the Lords, and the People. He did not 
say it was the House of Lords—that honourable and illustrious Honse, composed 
of an aristocracy associated with so many great and glorious recollections—but it 
Was a junta of one hundred and fifty individuals, and some of whom were members 
of that Right Honourable House, and who had secretly and fraudulently usurped 
the powers of King, Lords, and Commons, and had in fact governed every thing in 
England with a despotic sway. These were the men who were rightly called ** oli- 
garchs,” and whose dominion was now coming toanend. In accomplishing this 
great work, no violence was required. ‘By obeying the law,’’said Mr, Attwood, 
“* we become powerful to control the law.’’ They had united two millions of men 
peaceably and legally in one grand and determined association, to recover the 
liberty, the happiness, and the prosperity of the country, and he should like to know 
what power there was in England that could resist a power like this? 

He concluded his address thus— 

“It is to the King, personally, that we owe more in this great work of Reform than 
to any other human being in existence. An ancient philosopher has said, that to 
see an honest man struggling with adversity and preserving his integrity, was a 
sight which the Gods themselves might contemplate with satisfaction. This is 
undoubtedly true ; but it is equally true that to see a King looking down from his 
throne, and feeling for the miseries of his people, and determining to relieve their 
miseries and redress their wrongs, is a sight which Providence might wel! be sup- 
posed to contemplate with satisfaction. I will now call upon you to exhibit a spec- 
tacle, and that spectacle shall be one of loyalty and devotion. I am about to ask 
you to cry out the words, ‘ God bless the King !’ I therefore desire that you will all 
of you take off your hats, and that you will look up to the heavens, where the just 
God rules both heaven and earth, and that you will cry out, with one heart and with 
one voice, ‘God bless the King !’” 

The spectacle which here presented itself, say the reports of the meet- 
ing, was sublime. Every head was uncovered, every face was turned up 
to heaven, and at one moment a hundred thousand voices answered to 
the exhortation ‘* God bless the King.” 

The only other extract which we can find room for is the conclusion 
of Mr. Edmonds’s speech— 

Should the Lords reject the Bill, and should the King refuse the creation of 
Peers, then it remained for the People to put in action a power which all constitu- 
tional writers admitted they had a right to exercise when Government was tyran- 
nously opposed to the great majority of the nation. The power to which he alluded 
had driven an anointed King from the throne of England, and was equally compe- 
tent to drive an unanointed Peerage from the House of Lords. They were all ac- 
quainted with a peaceful, orderly, and most respectable body of men called 
Quakers, to whose example he wished specially to call the attention of the meeting. 
This respectable sect of Christians refused to support a parson ; but in their opposi- 
tion they did not knock out the’ brains of the tithe-collector—they simply sufferedja 





distraint.to be levied upon their goods. Now, if the Quakers:refused to pay the 
tithes, the people generally might refuse to pay the taxes; and if the bailiff came, 
he should like to know where they would find the auctioneer who would dare to sell, 
or the people who would dare to buy. The voice of the auctioneer, he conceived, 
would be passive, not active; and rather than knocking down, he would be himself 
knocked down. (Cheers and laughter.) While upon this point, he could not but 
think of another glorious patriot, whose name and character, during a long 
night of despotism, shone bright as the day-star of British liberty, whose ex- 
ample ought to be as an encouraging beacon for their future guidance, When 
Hampden refused the payment of ship-money, his gallant conduct electrified 
all England, and pointed out the way by which the people, when unanimous 
aud combined, might rid themselves of an odious and oppressive oligarchy. 
Mr. Edmonds declared before God, that if all constitutional modes of obtaining 
the success of the Reform measure failed, he should, and would, be the first man to 
refuse the payment of taxes except by a levy upon his goods. (Tremendous cheering, 
which lasted some minutes.) ‘* I now call upon all who hear me, 29d who are prepared 
to join me in this step, to hold up your hands. (An immense Sorest of hands was 
immediately elevated, ac ied tcheering.) I noW Call upon you who 
are not prepared to adopt this course, to hold up your hands and Signify your dissent. 
(Not a single hand appearing, loud shouts and cheers were rePeated.) Mark my 
words, failing all other more constitutional means.” 





Dorsetsnutre Exvection.—The event of this election shows that the: 
previous calculations of the number or of the integrity of the Reformers 
of Dorsetshire have proceeded on wrong data. Lord Ashley not only 
has been supported, but in a manner which Mr. Bankes could not boast 
of. We do not pretend to devise the reasons of this unanticipated suc- 
cess. The Tories of course attribute it to “ reaction,”’—a convenient 
word, which will explain any effect. We suspect there has been more 
action than reaction—that Lord Ashley's purse has done more for him 
than the Dorsetshire men’s principles. If the men who vote for him 
voted for Mr. Calcraft, they are a very despicable set of persons ; but we 
would rather incline to think that they are not the same. The state of 
Tory feeling in the county had been miscalculated. The progress of the 
poll has been as follows : 

Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 

Ponsonby . 1,999 1,308 1,472 1,567 1,634 

Ashley.... 1,125 1,336 1,473 1,566 1,621 
Thus Mr. Ponsonby has at present a majority of 13. 

Forrar Exrction.—Colonel Ogilvy has carried his election by a ma- 
jority of two; so much for Scotch consistency. Some of the votes arc 
said to be bad; some of the voters are bad, beyond all question, The 
numbers were—for Ogilvie 46, for Halyburton 44. 


Arremprep Murper.—On Thursday, at Guildhall, William Parrett, 
a bailiff's follower, about fifty years of age, was charged with cutting 
his wife's throat, on the preceding evening. The prisoner had been 
married about thirty years, and had a family of five children ; but about 
five weeks ago, they separated, and the refusal of the wife to be recon- 
ciled to him again occasioned this murderous attack upon her. The 
parties met by accident at Mr. Chell’s, a mutual friend, No. 1, Middle 
Temple Lane. Mrs. Chell, on the invitation of the prisoner, endea- 
voured to persuade the wife to forget what had passed, but she replied 
she had suffered so much ill-usage from him, she would never live with 
himagain. The prisoner immediately drew what appeared to be a piece 
of paper from his pocket, and tore it up ; and seizing his wife by the neck 
with one hand, he passed the other round it, and cut her throat dread- 
fully with a razor. He did not offer to escape. The wound was dressed 
by Mr. Bradford, a surgeon, in Fleet Street, after which the wife was 
removed to the hospital. Mr. Alderman Ansley remanded the prisoner. 

Morper or A Wire.—On Sunday evening, the inhabitants of Little 
Jack’s Close, Canongate, were thrown into alarm, from hearing cries of 
‘*murder” from the house of a smith, named Beveridge. Several police- 
officers, with the surgeon of the establishment, were soon procured, en- 
tered, and found Beveridge’s wife weltering in blood, with many wounds 
on her head, arms, and legs. She was conveyed to the Royal Infirmary, 
where she expired in about half anhour. Beveridge had fled before the 
police appeared ; but all the criminal officers were sent in quest of him, 
and he was captured about eight o'clock. There are now three persons 
in custody in Edinburgh on charges of murdering their wives, and all of 
these atrocious cases have arisen from intoxication.—Caledonian Mercury. 

IncenpiArisM.—A fire broke out about half-past ten on Saturday 
night, at a barn, near the Clock House, occupied by Mr. Bowyer, in his 
Majesty’s plantations at Virginia Water, on the road to Bagshot. The 
fire issupposed to have been the work of an incendiary: the barn, a two- 
stall stable, and two or three loads of straw, were destroyed. 

Hicuway Rospery.—The Hon. C. Stanley, who had been enjoying 
the festivities of Heaton Park on Wednesday after the conclusion of the 
races, set off for Knowsley, the seat of his venerable grandfather, the 
Earl of Derby. When near Sankey Chapel, four men attacked him, 
and robbed him of a 50/. and a 5/. Bank of England note, and his gold 
watch.— Manchester Courier, 


Raiiroap Acciwent.—On Saturday afternoon, a man named Henry 
Pimloe, employed with others in conducting the waggons up and down 
the inclined plane between Avenham Brow and the wooden bridge below, 
was observed riding on the chain attached to one of the empty waggons 
onits descent. Immediately afterwards the chain snapped; and to save 
himself from being run down by the descending waggons, which were 
thus let loose, he sprang off the rail-road on which he had been riding, 
but, unluckily, to the parallel railway, on the side down which the loaded 
waggons were rushing with irresistible force. He was knocked down by 
the first of these vehicles, and was ground under it all the way down the 
declivity to the bridge below, where he was found doubled up in the 
agonies of death. He was drawn out, and carried to the top of the hill, 
where he instantly breathed his last—Preston Chronicle. 





Reverend Sypney Smiru.—This celebrated writer and orator 
“ read in” on Sunday last as one of the residentaries of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, 

Lorp WatpEGRAVE.—This nobleman, an opponent of the Reform 
Bill, resigned his place as Lord of the Bedchamber on Tuesday. On 
Wednesday the King appointed Lord Lilford, a friend to the Bill, in 
his place. 

at ck satus or Scornanp.—By the late census, the population of 
Scotland is 2,365,700; being an increase since 1821 of 272,244.—Gih 
gow Chronicle, : 
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An Intsa Capence.—Whilst’Paganini was performing at Limerick on 
Monday night, a part of the flooring of the orchestra gave way, and 
frighténed all, but hurt none. 

A Iaserat Ministry.—We understand that a number of clerks in 
the Government Offices have left town to support the Anti-Reform can- 
didate in Dorsetshire. Can liberality be carried further ?—Morning 
Chronicle. Why are they not turned out ?—Times. Why ?—Spectator. 








POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
SPECTATOR OFrice, SATURDAY, Two o’CLock. 

There is a report current, to which we hesitate to give implicit belief, 
that the King, annoyed beyond endurance by the persecution of those 
about him, is disinclined to such a creation of Peers as will suffice to 
overcome the large majority who have declared against the Reform Bill ; 
and that the Ministers have scrupled to urge their creation, until the 
issue of Lord EprincTon’s motion on Monday be known, and until it be 
seen with what feelings the country will receive the vote of the Lords. 
In the mean time, the Ministers have no intention of resigning office. 
Indeed, it is feared that their resignation would be followed by a con- 
vulsion, whose consequences might endanger the empire. While they 
remain in power, there is every assurance that the people will be quiet. 

A meeting of the Reform Members takes place to-day, at the Thatched 
House, to consider of the measures rendered necessary by the vote of 
the Lords. 

In the City, the Common Council, in Westminster, the parish of St. 
Anne’s also meet. The Merchants and Bankers will assemble on Mon- 
day ; on the same day, the parish of Marylebone meet. In the course 
of the next week, it is probable that half the towns of the kingdom 
will express their opinions on this momentous question. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excaanok, FripaAy EveNinGc.—The fluctuations during the week have 
not been so marked as was expected. Consols closed on Saturday at 81 to5145 
tlrey close to-night at 80%. It was anticipated that the issue of the struggle in the 
Lords, which most people have made up their minds must be an unsuccessful one, 


would lead to a much greater reduction ; but the confidence of the public is main- i 


tained by the consideration that the Reform Bill will be delayed only, not defeated. 
Exchequer Bills remain without alteration from 8s. to 9s. premium. 


CLosin@ Prices OF STOCKS ON FRIDAY. 


Bank Stock .... 196+ Buenos Ayres... —— Spanish.. ere 134% 
3 per Cent. Red. —— Chilian’.. . oe. 15 16 Ditto, New ...0. 11g 123 
3 per Cent. Cons. 803 1 0% | Colombian... 11 12 Anke 

Consols for Acct. 80% 1 0% | Danish...... .. 614 ¢ aie wie 

34 per Cent. New 883 g #4 | Greek....... 2. 202 Bolanos.. ...+. 110 120 
Long Annuities —— Mexican ....... 36 35 Brazilian . ...+ 46 47 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.9 810 8 9 | Peruvian....... 10 Ll Columbian... « 67 
India Bonds par, ls. dis. | Portuguese..... 504 51¢ | AngloMexican.. 17 19 
Brazilian....... 444 33 4 Russian........ 91492 | United Mexican. 43 4 


SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLocK.—Consols were done at 80§ this morning, but now 
» they are at 803, with a very heavy Market and great dismay upon the Exchange. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The following gentlemen, Bachelors of Arts, of Trinity College, were on Satur- 
day last elected Fellows of that society: A. Martineau, J. M. Heath, J. Worledge, 
C..R. Kennedy, and J. W. Blakesley. 

There will be congregations on-the following’days of the ensuing term :—Monday, 
Oct. 10, at ten; Wednesday, Oct. 26, at eleven; Wednesday, Nov. 16, at eleven; 

* Thursday, Dec. 1, at eleven ; Friday, Dec. 16 (end of term), at ten. 

Te select preacher at St. Mary’s Church, for the present month, is the Rev. J. J. 

Blunt, of St, John’s College, the Hulsean Lecturer. 





THE CHURCH. 

*The Lord Chancellor has presented the Rev. S. H. Alderson, M.A. late Fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge, and brother of Mr. Justice Alderson, to the vicarage of 
Buckden, Hunts, which lapsed to the Crown by Dr. Maltby’s promotion to the see 
of Chichester. 

The Bishop of Chichester has appointed the Rev. G. Bland, M.A. of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to be one of his Lordship’s domestic chaplains. 

Oh the 24th ult. the Rev. R. G. Jeston was instituted by the Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester to the rectory of Marston Sicca, in the county of Gloucester, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. W. Loggin, on the presentation of T. Brace, of Nottinghill, and 
C; Brace, of Surry Street, Strand, Esqrs. 

The Rev, F. Ford, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been presented to the 
rectory of Church Lawton, Cheshire. 





THE ARMY. 

War-Orrice, Oct. 4, 1831.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards: Cornet and Sub-Lieut. 
S. Parry to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hart, promoted; G. Tomline, Gent. to be 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Parry—9th Regt. of Light Dragoons: Capt. 
H. E.. Porter to be Major, by purchase, vice Greenwood, who retires ; Lieut. N. 
‘Weekes to be Capt. by purchase, vice Porter ; Cornet D. L. Campbelito be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Weekes; A. Little, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Camp- 
bell—i4th Light Dragoons: Cornet H. V. Straubenzee to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice C. J. Griffiths, who retires ; J. Phelps, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
V. Straubenzee—33rd Regt. of Foot : Lieut. P. M‘Grath, from the half-pay of the 67th 
Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Heazle, deceased—S6th Foot: Assist-Sur. W. Gardiner, 
from the half-pay of the 72nd Foot, to be Assist-Sur.—60th Foot: Capt. G. Young, 
from the half-pay of the 68th Foot, to be Capt. vice C. Ramsden, who exchanges— 
64th Foot: Lieut, D. H. Lawrellto be Capt. by purchase, vice Ravenscroft, who 
retires ; Ensign R. P. Woodyeare to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lawrell; W. 
Lucas, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Woodyeare—67th Foot: G. W. 
Nicolls, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Ray, who retires—73rd Foot: Capt. F. 
Barrallier, from the half-pay of the 25th Light Dragoons, to be Capt. vice H. Sey- 
mour, who exchanges—S8lst Foot: T. S. Perry, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Creagh, promoted—86th Foot : Capt. R. Johnston, from the half-pay of the 
67th Foot, to be Capt. vice E. O’Dell, who exchanges—90th Foot: Lieut. C. S. Bun- 
yon, from the half-pay of the 30th Foot, to be Lieut. vice A. Mackenzie, who ex- 
changes. 

Memorandum : The appointment of Assist-Sur. Gardiner, from the half-pay of the 
72nd Foot, to be Assist-Sur.in the 33rd Foot, has not taken place, 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING, 

The Triumph, Green, for Bombay, has put into Plymouth, having received damage 
during heavy weather on the 30th ult. 

‘The following ships weredriven on shore at the Cape during a gale on the 16th and 
12th July, and it was feared would be totally lost—viz. the Candian, Reed ; Rambler, 
Heesingi Sir James Saumarez; Calpe; Usk, Long; and Vine. 

‘The William, Young, from Bengal, arrived at St, Helena very leaky and other- 


Arrived. At Gravesend, Oct.7th, Florentia, Drake, from Manilla. In the Downs, 
the 7th, Catherine, Fell, from Bengal. At Liverpool, the lst, Hereford, Cuddy, from 
Bowhv; 6th, Bounty, Hall,from Bengal. At St. Helena, prior to the 12th August, 
be Havilech, Bombay, and Robert, Whitton, from ditto; Orelia, 











fludson, frots Mauritius ; and Socrates, from the Cape. At Madras, April 29th, the 
Claudine, Heathotn, from London. At Bengal, April 26th, Irt, Hoodless, from Li- 
verpool ; and 27th, Lady Melville, Clifford, from Lotidon. 

Sailed. From Gravesend, Oct. Ist, Britannia, Ferris, for the Cape; 2nd, Royal 
Sovereign, Thompson, for Matrifius ; 3rd, Wanstead, Cuff, for Van Diemien’s Land; 
5th, Mary, Turcan, for New Scuth Wales ; and Neptune, Cumberlege, for Madras. 
From Liverpool, the 2nd, Cabotia, Smith, for Bombay ; 3rd, Mersey, Sharp, for Bata- 
via, From the Clyde, the 4th, Parsee, Miller, for Bombay, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, Oct. 4. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Mitts and Co. Old Kent Road, ale and table beer brewets—PAut and PARMITER) 
Winchester, spirit merchants—Co ug and Co. Bread Street Hill, drysalters—Masron 
and MABER, Swansea, schoolmasters—Lxesuiie and Ley, Newton Abbott, Davon- 
shire, surgeons—M. and G. J. LAwreNncez, Penton Street, Pentonville, bakers— 
HowirTr and Kimser, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—EatTon and ARNOorD 
jun. Sumner’s Court, Bishopsgate Street Without, carpenters—S. and T. Courry 
Acise and Elham, Kent, farmers—S., C., and D. HAVELL, Kingston-wpon-Thames, 
plumbers—GortTon and Co. Heywood, Lancashire, cotton-spinners ; as far as re- 
gards CLece—Con ty and Hopason, Queen Street, Finsbury, milliners—Preston 
and RIcHARDSON, Liverpool, distillers—H. and W. Paumer, Stratford, Essex, 
timber merchants—OLproyp and CxLAy, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, woolstaplers— 
Carityt and Co. Plymouth, manufacturers of improved patent mangles—ADAMS 
and Co. Manchester, dyers—DuckwortnH and MinsueEr, Liverpool, coffee dealers 
—Srencer and Co. Newburn, Northumberland, steel and file manufacturers— 
Rocers and BrapsHAw, Welch Pool, Montgomeryshire, drapers—HAMMOND 
and Co, Gray’s Inn Lane, buttermen; as far asregards RAINE—FARNWORTH and 
Co. Dowgate Iron Wharf, lead-merchants—CHATFiELD and Co, Upper Ground 


Street, Christchurch, Surry, timber-merchants—M‘LAcHLAN and RussELL, Glas- 
gow, warehousemen. 


1 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED., 

GREEN, ALFRED, Brewer Street, Pimlico, tailor. 

Jones, Tuomas, late of Llangollen, Denbighshire, innkeeper. 

BANKRUPTS. he 

Daws, Jonn, WitiiAM, and Marruew, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, bleachers 
to surrender Oct. 17, 18, Noy. 15: solicitors, Mr. Forster, Lawrence Pountney. 
Place ; and Mr. Bradshaw, Nottingham. 

HALL, SAMUEL, Duke Street, West Smithfield, brazier, Oct. 7,14, Nov. 15: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Hindmarsh and Son, Crescent, Jewin Street, Cripplegate. 

Horner, BENJAMIN, Biltonwith Harrowgate, Yorkshire, joiner, Oct. 13, 14, Nov. 
15: solicitors, Mr. Spence, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and Mr. Morley, 
Knaresborough. 

Moraiss, Peter, and Smiru, SipNey, Friday Street, warehousemen, Oct. 7, 18, 
Noy. 15: solicitor, Mr. Davison, Bread Sireet, Cheapside. 

TesBuTt, SAMUEL, Islington, wine-merchant, Oct, 7, 14, Nov. 15: solicitor, 
Mr. Browning, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street. 

WitiiAms, Joun, Liverpool, joiner, Oct. 19, 22, 
ter, Staple Inn ; and Mr. Morecroft, Liverpool. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 28, J. and W. Jackson, Strand, stationers—Oct. 2], Hodsoll, Farningham, 
Kent, miller—Oct. 25, J. and R. A. Browning, Belvidere Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, 
timber-merchants—Oct. 28, Gray, Hosier Lane, carpenter—Oct. 25, Lamb, Skinner 
Street, Somers Town, cheesemonger—Oct. 25, Gelson, Cross Street, Blackfriars 
Road, timber-merchant—Oct. 28, Wythes, Stourbridge, Worcestershire, grocer— 
Oct. 25, Renny, South Sea Chambers, Threadneedle Street, merchant—Dec. 13, 
Southgate, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, builder—Oct. 28, Burton, Hillingdon, 
brickmaker—Oct. 28, Wace, Castle Street, Falcon Square, merchant—Oct. 28, Nor- 
ton, Clayton West, Yorkshire, fancy-waistcoat-manufacturer—Oct. 31, Hawkins, 
Bristol, grocer—Oct. 27, Way, Somerton, Somersetshire, victualler—Nov. 1, Lucy, 
Bedwardine, Worcestershire, builder—Oct. 22, Shepherd, Liverpool, stone-mason— 
Oct. 26, Williams; Weobley, Hereford, draper and grocer—Oct. 27, Binney and 
Co. Lincolnshire, corn-factors—Nov. 3, Walker, Mearclough Bottom Mills, York- 
shire, corn-miller—Oct. 27, Wood, Shrewsbury, tanner—Oct. 26, Coleman, High- 
wood, Herefordshire, banker—Oct. 25, Cheeseman, Reading, Berkshire, baker—Oct. 
21, Wrangham, Louth, Lincolnshire, silversmith and jeweller—Oct. 28, Myers, 
Birmingham, auctioneer. 


Noy. 15: solicitors, Mr. Ches- 


CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 25. 

Zwinger, Auction Mart Coffeehouse, City—Chambers, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
draper—Bell, Oporto, wine-merchant-—Swift, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Road,’ 
horse-dealer—James, Meetinghouse Court, Old Jewry, merchant—Leeson, Notting- 
ham, hosier—Cooper, Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell, oil and colourman—Grant 
jun. Oxford, corn-factor—Weller, Cheltenham, bookseller—Andrew, Nottingham, 
money-scrivener. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
ANDERSON, JOHN, Stranraer, ironmonger, Oct. 6, 20. 
BANKER, JAMES, Kilsyth, merchantand carrier, Oct, 7, 21. 


Friday, October 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. : 

New and Mrircue.L, Bath Cottage, Fareham—J. and T. Cut, High Street, 
Ramsgate, cabinet-makers—RicHArpDs and DuNBAR, Bread Street, Manchester~ 
warehousemen—MrApows and BENFIELD, Marylebone Street, Piccadilly, tailors 
—ROoBERTSON and Co. Aberdeen, tobacco-manufacturers—M‘RoBERT and FISHER, 
Cambridge, tea-dealers—W. and C. Waker, Hinchwick, farmers—Mygrs and 
Hirst, Leeds, dyers—MArson and Lonoson, Worksop, maltsters—G1BsON and 
Co. Saffron Walden, bankers--R. and J. J. SpARRow, Jesus Lane, Cambridge, 
horse-dealers—Gorpon and Wart, Union Buildings, Aberdeen, druggists—J. and 
J. RADFORD jun., Cambridge, tailors—GrapweELL and Co. Failsworth Lodge, 
Lancashire, silk-printers—HAmpson and WorrRALL, Manchester, cotton-mer- 
chants—Jowetr and Co. Esholt, Yorkshire, scribbling-millers; as far as regards J. 
JowetTr—J. and J. SuepraArp, Ashbury, farmers—Mercer and Co. Nottingham- 
shire, booksellers—Price and Harris, Broad Street, Bristol, engravers—BrOOKE 
and Co. Norwich, iron-founders. 

INSOLVENT. 
Lams, J. A. Battersea, victualler, Oct. 5. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Rix, F. St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, banker. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Barker, J. Layton, brewer, to surrender Oct. 18, 28, Nov. 18: solicitor, Mr. 
Smith, Basinghall Street. ; . 

BARNETT, E. Liverpool, victualler, Oct. 21, 22, Nov. 18: solicitors, Mr. Toulmin, 
Liverpool ; and Messrs. Norris and Co. John Street, Bedford Row. 

Donng, H. Cardiff, scrivener, Oct. 25, 26, Nov. 18: solicitors, Mr. Gregory, Cle- 
ment’s Inn; and Mr. Williams, Cardiff. 

Hix, R. Rotherham, common-brewer, Oct. 13, 14, Nov. 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
Rosser and Son, Gray’s Inn Place; and Mr. Frost, Hull. 

Hurcuison, S. Queen Street. Golden Square, engraver, Oct. 11,28, Nov. 18: 
solicitors, Messrs. Sylvester and Walker, Farnival’s Inn. 

Lomas, J. T. and Cooke, F. Dover Street, Piccadilly, tailors, Oct. 21, 22, Nov. 
18: solicitor, Mr. Gale, Basinghall Street. 

Maskery, F. Birmingham, linen-draper, Oct. 11, 25, Nov. 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bell and Broderick, Bow Church Yard. 

ParKER, J. Birmingham, pearl-button-maker, Oct. 15, 17, Nov. 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square; and Mr. Stubbs, Birmingham. 

SNELL, W. East Stonehouse, coal-merchant, Oct. 25, 26, Nov. 18: solicitors, Mr, 
Smith, Basinghall Street; and Mr. Gilbard, Devonport. 

STEWARD, J. Stafford, surgeon, Oct. 21,22, Nov. 18: solicitors, Mr. Dove, Carey 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn; and Mr. Barnett, Walsall. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Oct. 28, Gilbert, High Street, Southwark, hosier—Oct. 28, Young, Rochester, 
coachmaster—Oct. 28, Slingsby, Cheapside, cotton-printer—Oct. 28, Topham, New 
Road, victualler, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 28. 

Pratt, Norwich, common-brewer—Best, Kidderminster, maltster—Fall, Leyburn, 
booksell Scholfield, Lad Lane, warehouseman—Parry, Liverpool, slater—Bell, 
Great Surry Street, victualler— Jay, Broad Street, Westminster, upholsterer— 
Goode, Wilderness Row, engin jexander and Isaacson, Strand, printers. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 





PUBLIC FUNDS. 








BRITISE. Satur.} Mon. Tues. |Wednes.| Thurs.| Friday. 
8 per Cent. Reduced ......] —— _ — —_— — {shut 
per Cent. Consols ....... {819 1 [808 ¢ ¢ )809 1 08 804 1 0$/80% 2% J |SO¥ZL 07 
Ditto for Account ... . [Ble }  [8OE1 OF$/808 1 02)8031R0F1)81 80% b)8OJ1 OF) 
84 per Cent. Old... e — —_— —_ 





64 per Cent. New, 








88} g 42/895 4 48/583 8 43/852 & 
by et iea | — 





























































@ per Cent... ...ceseeees oe) —— —_ 16§ 
Bank Stock .. o.. sssocee | —— —- —_— —_— — jshut 
Ditto L. Aur. crecccececcses _ — — — en somata 
India Bonds. ..... sseeee | —— — [21 dis — {2dispar|parl dis 
Exchequer Bills, 1000/.....) —— —_— ——_ oe ——_ 
Ditto, 5000, ..2.. eccccccee (98 786 79 87 89 98 10 
Ditto, Small’.. ......00++- {9 Ll 10 7 08 (810 {810 {9810 
BULLION. TOBACCO, 
@old—Portugal, in Coin ... ....per oz. Ol. Os. Od. Segars, in bond......000. per lb, 5s, Od. to 18s, 0d. 
— Foreign, in Bars ., see B17 104 Havannuh Leaf .....sseeareeeee 1o9— 36 
—- New Doubloons ... -0 0 0 St/Domingo ......e0+0+ +06— 09 
Silver—In Bars, Standard +0 00 Maryland, Light Brown -— 07 
— New Dollars.,.... oe ~ 0 4103 ‘Virginian, Fine Black ... — 06 
GRAIN Kentucky Leaf, Stemmed +. — 05 
M + Frida: : WINES. 
Ark Lawn, Friday, October 7. Port, Old ..sccces per pipe 401. to 50}. 
‘The arrival of Grain in general this week is very New . 23 — 6 
fnoderate, owing to the unfavourable state of the Lisbon 20 — 2 
wind. The Mealing Trade, nevertheless, is dull, Bucellas 30 — 34 
hough on much the same terms as on Monday. Mountain, Good ... 25 — 40 
n Barley, Beans, and Peas there is no variation — Cargo ..... we 17 — 18 
worth notice, and good Oats fully support Monday's | Calcayella ...... ‘ 30 — 35 
Prices. Teneriffe, Good o— 0 
(Per Quarter.) Cargo . ik — 12 
a b s. #. | Madeira, Direct .. . = 
Wheat, Red New 44 to 60/ Maple. ...... 42 to 43 ondon Particular 50 — 55 
INO wccsceee —68] White ...... 86—40 West India 2% — 50 
Boilers ..... — East India — 9 
Beans, Ticks Spanish Red... -pertun 14 — 16 
Sherry, Good per butt 35 — 78 
Hock .....+5 eraum, 0 — O 
Old - 21—23 | Claret, Good perhhd, 96 — 50 
Barley, Fine....0.. %— 25 —— Cargo....... ccccccce 42 = SF 
Mal rf Sees 38—44} Poland..... + 33 —25 | French White, Good....... see 30 — 36 
Balt, Ordinary. 58 — 66 Fine ...0+. 26 —97 — a“ pen «heed ee wo 4m 5 
Fine...ceceee —72} Potato .,....28 — 29 Duties on French Wines 7s. 3d 


nm 
Beas, Hog .... 38 —~ 42 Fine ..,...30—31 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
er Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
for the Week ending Sept. 30. 
Wheat soveveo Sls, | +8 








Oats ..ceee... 29 LL ‘ 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, which 
regulates Duty. 
























Wheat . | Rye... 
Beans, 
Oats . 
RN for the present Week. 
YO secccccevees 12s. 6d 
Beans ...0 weoee 9 6 
Peas...see+-.0++ 5 0 
FLOUR. 
Town-made ....cecsseeeeees per sack 58s. to 63s. 
BOCondsS .ovcrecrccovvcccecccccccces bid 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ... 50 — 53 
Norfolk and Stockton ......essee008 45 — 5O 
HAY anp STRAW. 
(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CumBertanD, SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, Coarse Meadow 443.to 559..... Os.to Os. 
Useful Ditto ..... o» CO — 84 .... 50 — 60 
Upland Ditto .,,... 58 — 73 ... 65 — 80 
Clover + 80 105 .... 95 —115 
Straw, Oat 7 O—- 0..--=— 
Wheat ccccccrceses 30 — 86 .... 80 — 36 
Portman Marxet. WHITECHAPBL. 
Beadow Hay ........ 50 — 70 - 60— 0 
Clover .....65 80 —100 + 65—120 


.0— 0. === 
soe 27 — 85 2... 32 — 39 
COALS. 
Wall's End, best.......2055+. 278.0d.to 839.0d, 
Yaferior ° os Oo = 6 


Wheat .....ce06 








BUTCHER MEAT. 

We are very amply supplied with Beef this 
THorning, but Mutton is scarce. Bo’ ave, how- 
ever, got up 2d. per stone from Monday last, their 
disposal being brisk. Veal, Pork, and Lamb, may 
be all quoted the same as last market. 

Newoate & Lsapannaty.® Sarrxvrayp.t 





sees 25.10d, to 3s, 4d..... 88. 0d.to 4s, Od. 
Mutton..3 4 — 42 ....3 6 — 46 
Veal ..... ‘-_ -3836— 50 
Pork ....4 4 — 50—- 00 
amb 40—50 


05: A ON MS: BPO 506 
* By the Carcass, per stone of 8lbs. 
+ Sinking the offal, per stone of 8ibs, 













BUTTER. 
_ Best Fresh, 134, 0d. to —s. per doz, 
Hoh TEAS. 
OCA seseseeeeeess per Ib. 1s, OFd.to 1s, 109d, 
Congou, Common.. nd 2 W— @ ~ 
— Middling .2 — 2 4} 
— est... 25 —38 2 
eek seseee 38 —4 4 
poi, Common 0 0 — 0 0 
Trrankay .....65+ -2 W— 2 2 
— INE ese 3 8& — 8 28 
Hiyson, Skin .... -2 %— 3 4 
—- Common 38-3 h 
om Fine .. 20... .c0cceee 4 — 5 6 


6 
Duties on Teas below 2s. 96 per Cent. 
——_————- above 2s, 100 ———_— 





COFFEE, 
Jamaica, Triage. . 
_ Rr 







— ood... 

—  Middling.. 

———- Fine...... 
BEOCHR 2.0 .cccccessevcccccecs 6S 
Duty not included. 





SUGARS. 
Duty included. 
Muscovades, Brown, percwt... 448, 0d. to 
peste Middling........ 47 0 — 


. 





Mauritius....... 
Molasses ,..... 


Bo BERESh 







21 
Duty not included, 
Rast India, Brown,..... sevees 
— Whit 





Figs, Turkey 
French Plums... 
=m Imperials 
.o—. Prunes ....... 

Almonds, Jordan 


6. Bd, 
Duties on Cape Wines... 2 0 \ verti. Gallon. 
Dutieson all other Wines 4 10 


SPIRITS. 
















Geneva, Hollands ..per gallon 2.6d,to 2s, 7d. 
Brandy, Cogniac, Ist quality.. 4 4 — 4 6 
— 2nd quality.. 8 6 — 0 0 
_ 8rd row . S4—00 
Duty 22s. 6d. per Imp. Gallon. 
Rum, Leewards, U.P. per gallon 1 4¢— 1 5 
—— Demerara strong ........ 16é— 17 
— Jamaica, 22to%5,0.P... 22 — 2 4 
a 80, OP. eee 834-— 36 
Duty 8s. 6d.—increase as per strength. 
PROVISIONS. 
The 4b. Loaf ....ceeeeeesees eereces 10}d. 
Butter, Cork....e0- ° . 90s. 92s, 
Carlow .. 90 94 
Cheese, Cheshire .. 40 70 
Gloucester, Single 38 
_ Doub! 60 
Bacon, Middles ... 


— Singed..... 
Beef, India, New ... 
Prime Mess eeeugee 
Pork, India ....... 

— Prime Mess 

— Second Quality 


HOPS. 


























Kent Pockets..,....percwt. 31,109, to 71.. 7s. 
Sussex Pockets - @& 4 — 5 4 
Essex Pockets 4 8-— 6 6 
Kent Bags 310 — 6 0 
Sussex Bags . SI — 41 
Essex Bags coon 42 O = § SF 
POTATOES, 
New Potatoes (Ware) 9. 5s. to 3l. 10s. per ton. 
WOOL, 
« d 4d. s. s. d. 
Leonesa .. 2 Oto 3 O [SaxonElec.4 6 to7 0 
Segovia ., 2 O—2 4 ittol,3 3—410 
Soria ....1 8—2 Of Ditto®?2.2 3—2 9 
Portugal. 1 O—1 4 Do.Locksl 3—3 8 
Austrian, 2 9—6 6/ Do.Fleeel 3—38 6 
French... 1 6—3 O{ D.Lambsl 6—4 6 
Duty 1d. perlb. above 1s.—4d. below, 
LEATHER, 
Butts, English Crop ....perlb. 1s,4d.to 1s. Od. 
Foreign ..++eee0s ee 113ml 7 
Calf Skins, 36 to 401b. 1s—18 
Ditto 50 to 70Ib. .....eseee oe LD — 
Small Seals, Greenland ....... 1 8 — I 8} 
Large Ditto ..0..ccccccccccsece 1s—lé 
English Horse Hides,,.,perlb, 1 0 — 1 5 
Spanish Ditto..........eeeeeee 12— 110 











RAW HIDES. 
Best Heifers and Steers, per stone @«. 6d. to 
2 -_ 






erseces lw — 
Market Calf,......... .....each6 0 — 


TALLOW, SOAP, &c. 





& 
Soap Tallow...... 40 
Melting Stuff 34 






0 

0 . 
6 | Ditto Rough .. 
0 | Yellow Soap . 
0 | Mottled 

0 





Yellow Russia,... 41 
White .....eceee 42 


ocococoo: 





OILS. 
Rape Oil, Brows eeeeee 
Refi 


+-per ton 
fined 







851. Os. 
87 0 








Linseed... 
Rape Cake, 
Linseed Oil Cake at the M 


MINING. 
Sold September 29, 


Copper Ore ...sceseeeeereeses SISL tons, 
Amount of Money ... sees 18,0661. 193. Od, 
Average Price ....sseccseccccges 516 0 
Average Standard., 102 1 0 









weeene 





Average Produce...... +++ percent 8} 
Quantity of Fine Copper ...... 261 tons, 8 cwt. 
METALS. 

Iron, in Bars......per ton. 6. 5s. 0d.to Ol. 0s, Od. 
— Pigs - 45 0— 500 
— Hoop o— 000 

Steel .....00- o—-0oo0o0 

Tins, in Ba 0o—-oveodv 
— Ingots o—-0o00o0 
— Block . o—-ood0 

Quicksilver per lb, lg— 000 

Copper, in Sheets ....... 0 010 — 000 
— _ Cake perton85 00 — 00 0 

Tes Eis ba vatsei aveiseos %3100—- 0006 
—— Milled orSheet.. 1410 0 — 0 0 0 
ma Barbeeeceesenes 140 Om 000 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 
Tue Bill is rejected—for the present. The King, the nt Forty} 
y 





and the People, have determined upon a Reform; but Fort 
one Lords stand in the gap, and refuse a passage to the Nation 
Will. Now, then, comes the question, in what way are we to 
have our will ?—for it is idle to suppose, and none but a few insu- 
lated Peers can entertain the idea, that the House of Lords is able 
to put an extinguisher on a People’s wishes. 

There are two grand objects to be kept in view,—first, the ques-- 
tion of Reform must be carried; and next, it must be carried 
peaceably, It is unnecessary to descant on the danger of vic» 
lence. It is enough to say, that when tumultuous risings are 
once begun, no one can tell where they will stop. Neither does 
the case justify recourse to measures of the kind; for the people. 
using only the quiet means open to them, but using them vigi 
lantly and industriously, are sure to gain their point. If the prce- 
verb of ‘* where there is a will there is a way,” be true, it is most 
of alltrue of the will of an United People. 

There is no little difficulty, however, sure as we may be of ulti- 
mate success, of selecting the safest, surest, and speediest method 
of carrying the measure. Much turns upon an individual. Though 
the day broke upon Lord Grey's reply, his was rather a position 
to seek counsel in than repose. The Premier is pledged to ‘‘ the 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill:” he will not be the man, as he said 
the other night, to propose what was called a more moderate mear~ 
sure. He must either resolve upon carrying the Bill through the 
Lords, or he must resign. If he resigns, who is to take his place ? 
—some one who will carry the Bill in spite of the awful Forty- 
one, or some one who will hope to soothe the People into acqui- - 
escence with a half-measure. If some one takes his place who 
will carry the Bill, we care not how soon it is: if it be that other 
some one with his half-measure, the People will tell him, they see 
nothing in all the Lords have said and shouted for a week, which 
would persuade them to bate one jot of their just demands. Such 
a Minister could not manage the House of Commons; and there- 
fore, if he were chosen, could not stand. And let us ask, while: 
he was botching his half-measure, and tinkering up bits of the old 
Bill and bits of the new, and making more holes than he mended, 
—and while noble lords his colleagues were helping him with here 
a clinch and there a patch,—what would the disappointed People 
be doing all the time ? No—this is not a peaceable mode of cone 
ducting the affair. So that, in the case of Lord Grey's resigna- 
tion, the only practical step that can be taken, is the appointment 
of a more resolute successor. 

In the case of Lord Grey's continuing in office, resolved upon 
carrying the measure by all constitutional means,—which perhaps 
affords the readiest solution to the problem of a peaceable passage 
of the Bill through the necessary forms,—then his course is plait. 
He has but one thing to do; and we beseech him to do it quickly. 
Let no time be lost: by the hour that the sable messengers of the 
Press arrive in the country, a fermentation will commence that is. 
only to be allayed by some bold and decisive measure, which wit 
prove to them that there is one at the helm ‘* who will take care 
that the republic takes no harm.” Ifthe Peers, as they are, will- 
neither save the people nor themselves, they must be made to re- 
ceive a fresh infusion of virtuous blood. If the small dose will not 
effect the object, let a larger one be administered, and repeated til 
the desired effect is obtained. We have had RussEti's Purge—let 
us now have Grey's Electuary. Let no timid fears—let no- 
longing, lingering look, be cast back upon the ‘‘order.” If the 
noble Premier stands too long shivering on the bank, afraid to. 
take the leap, it may be too late to take at it all; or having at length. 
taken it, the tide may have come down so strong that he may 
never reach the opposite shore. 

The People have cried out for many things (which they have - 
not got), but this is the first time that they have ever raised the 
shout of “More Peers!" That cry will now be raised from one 
corner of the kingdom to the other; and the King and the Minis- 
ters must quickly buckle to the business of preparing a lordly 
batch for the aristocratic oven. But let this be done at once—let. 
the news of the Bill being rejected, and the gingerbread being in 
the bakehouse, if it be possible, reach the Land's End together. 
This is our plank of salvation. 

The House of Lords is and has been most variously composed ; 
and it would be impossible to enumerate the various origins of the 
different families entitled to procreate a hereditary legislator. 
There are State Peers, Courtier Peers, Law Peers, Life-and-for- 
tune Peers, Military Peers, Bastardy Peers, Boroughmongering 
Peers, and Money Peers—why should we not have PEoPLe's 
Peers ? a fresh crew taken in to save the state from sinking. If it 
be said that there are too many Peers already, it may be answered, 
there are not enough for our great national object ; and that after- 
wards an opportunity may be found of reducing their number by @ 
judicious selection, and it will not be the worse to have a consider- 
able number to choose from. 

The measure will not be palatable, it is true, to numbers of the 
House as it is constituted; and it is to be feared that in conse- 
quence of so much of the honour being brought into the markef, 
the Peerage may be at a discount.. But much must necessarily 
depend on the selection.of New Peers; and very sure we are, that 
were it required to match even the whole of the Opposition, 
much less the Forty-one, in wealth, character, and talent combined, 
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the task would not be one of extreme difficulty. Let a beginning 
at least be made, and let us see that the Premier is in earnest. 
Let us have no Whig magnanimity, throwing down the burden 
when it becomes troublesome ; or standing upon dignity, delicacy, 
and a thousand other egotistical scruples, when work is to be done. 
The interests of the Order are sunk in those of the State. 

The Minister and his colleagues have some lost ground to re- 
cover. Could they not foresee the event that has taken place ? have 
they provided against it? could they have done so? Have they 
not looked to the carrying of this great measure as a holyday 
affair, that only required the light of their countenances to shine 
upon it? What practical measures have they pursued to in- 
fluence men who, they knew, would retain their power as long as 
they could grasp it? Have they not Whiggishly coquetted with 
this great question? Has there been any evidence of a real 
fight? Cannot the People say to them, “ You pretend to desire 
a victory, and yet, when every thing is at stake, you leave arms 
in the hands of your enemies, and instead of cutting off their sup 
plies, you continue to nourish them, and (oh, monstrous !) you add 
to their ranks ?” Nominally the Whigs are at the head of the Go- 
vernment—but who rule the provinces ? whose influence is officially 
-paramount in every district ?—their bitter enemies—the men who 
defeated them—the men who this morning shouted over a pros- 
trate foe, slain by his own sword, It is but the other day that a 
Bishop was to be made: was-not one virtuous and enlightened 
priest to be found in all that faithful band that has stood by the 
principles of Freedom and the interests of the People in the worst 
times, when the reward of generous opinions was obscurity, 
penury, and calumny? It seems not: the Whig Ministers went 
among their enemies to pick out a foe. It must have been plea- 
sant to see him expand his new lawn sleeves in the gale that was 
to blow his patrons to destruction! Who has had the disposal 
of the Army for years ?—the Atch Enemy of Reform; and though 
it is governed in another name, all the world knows that the only 
way to rank, or promotion, or favour, is through the Duke of 
We unerton. Thus, the Church, the Army, and the Provincial 
Government, to say nothing of all the underlings of office—spies 
in the pay of the enemy, bound to them by allties of gratitude and 
hope—have been permitted by our magnanimous Ministers, to re- 
main in the hands of men who could only use them against the 
people and themselves. There must be an end of all this: the 
ship must have ballast. 





LISTON AT THE OLYMPIC. 


* Wuo'p have thought it? Six months ago I could not have be- 
lieved it—and yet HERE 1 AM.” These are Lisron’s first words, 
as he opens the part of Dominique the Resolute, in the piece en- 
titled Talk of the Devil—at Madame Vzsrris’s Olympic Theatre. 
And certainly we were as much surprisedas himself, to find our first 
and choicest laugh-begetter drawn from the wide stage he has been 
accustomed so long to fill, and cooped up in the narrow limits of 
Vestris's boudoir. What powerful charm has the enchantress 
employed to secure so brilliant a conquest? of what Circaean cup 
did he drink, that he has not only yielded, but seems to be delighted 
with his lot? What philtre has been employed? Surely it was 
not of that potent kind that has robbed us of our Podonius, the 
venerable BLANCHARD, who has been seduced across the Atlantic 
by his daughter. He, it appears, withstood every thing, till, in the 
agonies of parting, his beloved child threw herself on his bosom, and 
sobbed out the “‘ affectionate offer" of thirty pounds a week. What 
would we not have given to see the resigned air of the subdued 
father at that moment! How he would double up his red cotton 
pocket-handkerchief! how carefully he would tie his hat on, and, 
taking his fair seducer under his arm, march off, as if he could 
walk across the Atlantic in the windy day. True and trusty BLaNcH- 
ARD, adieu!’ The Yankees will scarcely know how to appreciate 
thee: thy services are not of the night, but of the year,—like an 
old clerk, whom nobody thinks of, but who is as necessary to the 
house as the ledger, thy virtue is only discovered after a life 
of servitude. When thy daughter's affection wanes, and the 
thirty pounds a week miss stays, think of thy old masters 
Bull and Co. at home: pack up thy snuff-coloured coat, 
thy breeches of the same, the buckles and the grey stockings, and 
the brown scratch, and let us once more behold thy most deplorable 
mahogany phiz, thy simplicity and perplexity, thy regularity and 
wonderment combined. Let us once more behold thee scrutinizing 
Mrs, Darlington’s bill, and puzzling thyself with that most myste- 
rious and oft-recurring entry of Pap, a shilling! and then thou 
mayst depart in peace, “ still harping on thy daughter.” 

But our business is not with the departed, but the possessed— 
possessed of the Devil. 

Listron’s part of Dominique is a French idea of Peter Schlemihi. 
The Germans take every thing in its gravest point of view: the 
French, with as much wisdom of another kind, extract amusement 
even from the Devil and all his subtleties. A poor fellow, a de- 
serter from his regiment, a refugee in a garret, starving in com- 
pany with his old mother, is induced, by observing the injudicious 
distribution of wealth, to conclude that the world is ruled by the 
Spirit of Evil ; and works himself up to the pitch of calling upon 
the Devil for aid,—having in mind the old stories of Dr. Faustus 
and others who-have made merchandize of their precious souls. 
At the instant of this invocation, which luckily takes place in a 
storm of thunder and lightning, the window of the garret bursts 
Open, and a smart fellow, in a flaming red cloak and feather, 





bounces into the middle of the room. Dominique naturally ima- 
gines that this is the gentleman he was politely calling upon under 
the name of Beelzebub; and, forgetting his extremity, gives him- 
self up for lost, body and soul. The intruder is the lover of a 
neighbouring young lady, escaping from the pursuit of her guar- 
dian ; and in order to get clearly off, and seeing Dominique in the 
apartment in a state of excessive alarm, he proposes a change of 
garments, and throws him his purse to repay him for his fright: 
Dominique is attired in the gentleman’s garb; and the lover, whe 
has humoured the fancy which has seized the unhappy garretteer, 
‘‘vanishes” below—that is down stairs. The supposed Devil 
having disappeared, Dominique comes about: he begins to find 
the cloak “infernally hot,” and the “ gold shining as if just out of 
the furnace ;” but gradually taking courage, he indulges in a fit 
of triumph at having at length got some money,—only twitched 
back now and then by the recollection of how much he had paid for 
it ; and at length sets out in his new dress with his long purse; when 
he is arrested for robbing the gentleman who had given them 
to him, and who has been all night missing. This Dominique takes 
for one of the Devil's tricks, and bitterly complains of breach 
of compact; reasoning, fairly enough, that he could have no other 
object in selling his soul, than procuring comfort for his body. He 
is taken before a judge, who turns out to be his identical Devil, 
Dominique, whose blood is up, is determined to have it out with 
him ; and as the judge takes care he shall not suffer for his indis- 
cretion, he naturally imagines he has got the Evil Spirit under his 
command—changes his tone, and insists upon all sorts of unrea- 
sonable things, with a mock solemnity extremely ridiculous ; but 
which the chevalier judge, giving into the humour of the scene, 
happens to have the power of indulging him in. Then comes the 
tug of fun. Dominique is alternately intoxicated with his power, 
and horrified at it : he would give the world he had it not, scarcely 
believes he has, and is perpetually trying the experiment: he at 
last hits upon a very serious test, which brings about the dénoue- 
ment of the piece. Being a deserter, he reasons, that if he gives 
himself up and is shot, then it will be a proof of his non-pos- 
session: he does so—and instead of death, gets honour and re- 
ward; and is thus thrown into despair, till disenchanted by his 
little mistress,—who undertakes to explain all his supernatural 
adventures in the simplest way in the world. 

The part of Dominique is an epoch in the acting of Liston. Up 
to this moment his power over his audience has been that of sym- 
pathy: there was no resisting his radiant good humour, his heart 
felt chuckling laugh, his natural little exclamations, his leer, so 
blue and so broad, and his face and form, so round and jolly and 
well-conditioned: he had but to appear, to wonder, to ejaculate, 
and to wheel round ; and there was something so exquisitely droll 
and ridiculous about him, that laughing and side-shaking came as 
it were by magic. He was then one with his auditors, played and 
laughed at and with them, and always seemed as much amused 
at himself as they were with him. We do not recollect an excep- 
tion to this character of his parts, which may be described 
as the conscious or half-conscious absurd: it was this partial 
sympathy with the house that gave his face the expression 
which was as sure to set itin aroaras that light accompanies 
the sunrise. In Dominique there is none of this: he plays 
a part to be laughed at, and which he cannot laugh with; so 
that all he does must be done as an actor. His success 
is a further proof of his power. Some of his points are de- 
lightful: more especially were we pleased with the scene with 
his mistress Loutse,—acted well enough by that party-co- 
loured impudent little chatterbox, Miss SypNry. She has been 
summoned by what Dominique considers his supernatural power ; 
and though excessively delighted to behold her, he is placed in the 
miserable dilemma of being pleased with her affectionate manner, 
and at the same time doubting the reality of the vision. As she 
approaches, he retreats in dismay ; and when at length he prevails 
upon himself to be touched, and finds the hand real, he seizes it 
with eestasy, and, with a violent revulsion of joy, determines to 
enjoy the pleasure, come what may, and exclaims, that after all, the 
little hand he is devouring is the pleasantest thing the Devil has sent 
him yet. At length, somewhat sobered, he recollects the awfulness 
of his situation; and, like Manfred, resolves upon braving his 
destiny and snatching a pleasure out of the very pit of damnation : 
so he stands up, throws wide his arms, and with all the vehemence 
of despair, and much to the astonishment of the poor girl, he cries 
*‘LouiszE, EMBRACE ME!” The effect is the very sublime of 
farce: it is impossible for a poor devil to be acting more ridicu- 
lously, or to think that he can act more heroically, The source 
of laughter is apparent,—Liston in a state of heroic excitement. 
The girl, naturally enough, will not approach a gentleman so over- 
earnest in his commands: and then follows a chef d'ceuvre of 
good acting. He reverts to his natural manner, and begs, almost 
in tears, that she will come—willingly and quietly, lest he should 
be obliged to use his supernatural power, of which he is himself as 
much afraid as a lady is of letting off agun. But in vain—she won't 
approach. He then condescends to explain. the nature of his gift: 
he tells her of the ruling Evil One, who commands all things on 
earth— excEPT ME;” and then rising with an awfulness that 
almost kills one with its absurdity, ‘he adds, “ anp 1 COMMAND 
nim.” Louise is not, however, to be prevailed upon; and Domt- 
nique reasons with himself as to w'nether he should invoke her in 
the name of Horror! at that instant she relents, comes 
behind him, and touches his shyulder. He has done it! he has 
called and been abeyed! He is lost—full of terror and dismay, 
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he flies her approach as a creature of darkness, and acts the mad- 
man so preposterously, that she bursts into ecstasies of laughter, 
and is joined by the whole house. 

This is admirable acting, and very amusing: but it is not Lrs- 
TON; orasinthe picture of Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, 
itis Liston between the serious and the farcical—between this 
world and the next—between Dominique the Deserter and Domi- 
nique the Possessed. Asa proof that it is not peculiarly the part 
of Liston, we may say that Hariey could do it, and well—that 
is to say, to the amusement of the house, were he to attempt it: 
Reeve could and probably will doit, and with success : but which 
of them can supply the place of Lisron in a part really his 
own ?—look at Harvey in the Jd/ustrious Stranger 





THE DERBY FESTIVAL. - 

Derpy possesses many of the requisites to give success to a fes- 
tival. Its central situation—its noble church, so admirably adapted 
for the display of a numerous orchestra— its industrious, en- 
lightened, and thriving population, and its numerous and wealthy 
nobility and gentry—are advantages which, in ordinary times, have 
little chance of failure. The present, however, are not ordinary 
times. 

In a musical festival our attention is always first directed to the 
selections ; for these indicate the decline or advance of the na- 
tional taste. "The presence or absence of MALipRAN, Pasta, Ca- 
TALANI, or any other star of eminence, has no bearing on this 
important question. Their business, at these meetings, is merely 
to repeat a few hacknied airs and duets, which may be profitable 
or not, according to the terms of their purchase, but which are 
quite independent of the general character of the selection. 

Our testimony is first due to the good taste of the Derby Com- 
mittee for having produced the Chevalier NeEuKomm's Oratorio, 
Mount Sinai. We had the good fortune to hear its first imperfect 
performance in London, and to draw the public attention to its 
many and great excellences. We recommended it to the especial 
notice of our provincial meetings ; and the adoption of this re- 
commendation at the present festival, is a gratifying evidence that 
our labours to advance the musical taste of the country are not 
in vain. After having, on former occasions, given a detailed 
analysis of the Mount Sinat, it is unnecessary to describe 
it. . We have now heard the composition ‘in perfect form ;” 
and those instrumental effects which we were only able, at 
its former performances, to guess at, have now been realized. 
The skill of the composer is here as fully manifested in filling up, 
as his genius in designing the great outlines of his work. Unlike 
Rigs’s oratorio, every thing here has some suitable and rational 
end to answer—exhibiting a unity of design and purpose, instead 
ofa mere assemblage of difficulties, which, when surmounted, 
lead to no result, and leave no impression. From astudent in the 
school of Haypn, we anticipated a skilful employment of the 
wind instruments; and it was so. Probably in this respect the 
oratorio never was more perfectly performed. Nicuoxson, W111- 
MAN, G. Cooks, MackrintosH, and Harper, each in turn or to- 
gether, delighted us with their masterly playing; and the three 
trombones, on which much of the effect of the Commandments 
depends, were admirably sustained by Smiratzes, WoopHam, and 
Axsrecut. The choruses had been well practised, and were 
sung with precision and power, by the members of the Liverpool, 
Derby, and Leicester Choral Societies. 

In addition to this oratorio, the Chevalier Neukomm contri- 
buted the following songs to the selections. 

Benedictus (Oboe Obligato), sung by Madame StockHAUSEN. 
Magnificat (Violino Obligato) ........ Miss CRAMER. 


= WAG BY EORE 5 pieiiereitese since consti nee's Miss Masson, 
David’s Lament (Violoncello Obligato) Mr. Branam. 


Every one of these is calculated to form a valuable addition to 
our stock of sacred music. In the last, BRauam realized all the 
anticipations which we indulged in our review of it; in his 
hands, with LinpLEy’s accompaniment, ‘‘ David's Lament” is one 
of the most perfect performances we ever heard. 

The Last Judgment was performed, of course; not entire, but 

nearly so. We have yet the Sinfonia and the magnificent Reci- 
tative which begin the second act, to hear. The unrivalled great- 
ness, the overwhelming majesty of this work, breaks out upon us 
more and more at every repetition: no composition that we know 
of, discovers in an equal degree the real power of music, and in- 
vests it with a like influence over the mind and the feelings. 
_ Of the sacred music, the only piece which remains to be noticed 
is the anthem “ God is our hope and strength,” by Horsey. 
Brought into collision with all the variety of excellence which dis- 
tinguished these selections, it suffered nothing by comparison, and 
‘only caused a feeling of regret that he who could write so well for 
such a band, should have written so little. 

Our veneration for Hanpet leads us to notice the wearisome 
repetition, by the same singers, of the same songs at every suc- 
ceeding festival. We entreat the ladies especially, to bear in mind 
that they are not driven to the necessity of always singing ‘ Angels 
ever bright and fair’—“ What though I trace’—and “ From 
mighty Kings ;” but that Hanpex did actually write certain other 
songs, which, if they would take the trouble to look, might not be 
found unworthy of their talents. The Selection from Israel in 
Egypt, too, is always confined to the same choruses; why, it 
would be difficult to say. There is no reason for the constant re- 
petition of ‘* He gave them hailstones,” and “ The Lord shall reign ;”’ 
to the uniform exclusion of “Thy right hand, O Lord’ The 

















people shalt -hear"—‘* And with the blast of thy nostrils,” and 
others. We intend, some day, to publish @ list of neglected songs 
and choruses of Hanpgt, which ought to take their turn in pere 
formances of this kind. The same injustice is constantly perpe- 
trated upon Haypn. -Of-his four oratorios, the first Act of Crea- 
tion is all that the public are allowed to hear;. the incessant re< 
iteration of which has.now become a habit which must be broken. 

The schemes of the Evening Concerts consisted chiefly (as they: 
usually do) of those songs and concerted pieces which have at 
tained their share of metropolitan popularity. The greatest 
favourites with the audience were Madame StockHAvsEN’s Swiss 
songs, Miss CramMEr’s *‘ Soldier's tear,” Dz Be@nis’s “I violini,” 
Put.utps's ‘‘ Sea,” and a very spirited new song of BRAHAM’s by 
the Chevalier Neuxomm, “ Wine, wine.” 

Of the instrumental pieces, young Mawkegs’s Violin Concerto 
attracted the greatest share of attention. He is a native of Derbys 
shire, and very early discovered a love for the violin : after being 
for several years under SpAGNOLETTI, he went to Germany, and 
placed himself under Spour, and the present festival was fitly 
chosen for his débait as a concerto-player. His tone is round 
and full; his style marked by energy and expression, and his exe- 
cution amply sufficient to content those who can receive enjoyment 
from playing which is not intended to excite mere astonishment. 

The Morning performances, we have said, were in All Saints’ 
Church. The orchestra was judiciously constructed ; and the fole 
lowing were the proportions of the band— 

48 Stringed Instruments. 

26 Wind Instruments, 
Chorus. 

34 Cantos. 

26 Altos. 

25 Tenors. 

29 Basses. 
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This distribution of numbers might have been improved by in}, 
creasing the strength of the Chorus, and especially of the Basses, 
who were borne down by the Altos and Tenors. 

The Evening Concerts were held in the County Hall, a place in 
every way fitted for such a purpose; and all the arrangements 
which regard the convenience of the audience were admirably 
made. It is but justice to say, that the various duties of the Com- 
mittee—and they are both various and arduous—could not have 
been performed with more attention and ability. The defects which 
we have pointed out in the schemes, were but specks on a surface 
of uncommon brightness, and we tender them our best thanks for 
their well-directed efforts in advancing the cause of good music. 

Some circumstances, of a local and temporary nature, conspired 
to lessen the attendance on this festival. The attention of the 
country is absorbed by one great subject; and until that is de- 
cided, the interests of trade, the claims of charity, and even the 
calls of fashion, will be comparatively unheeded. Many of the 
principal nobility and gentry of the county were engaged in at- 
tending their Parliamentary duties, and the detestable and un- 
christian spirit which assumes the cloak of religion arrayed itself 
against the interest of the festival, we fear with some success. 

As we predicted, the attendance on the performance of the 
Messiah was by far the least numerous. We exhort future coms 
mittees, both at Derby and elsewhere, to give this oratorio a little 
repose: if not, its hearers will decrease with an accelerated pace, 
and it will soon be performed to the walls. This we should lament 
to witness, and would willingly prevent. 

We have said but little of the individual exertions of the prin- 
cipal singers; for most of them are too well known to render re- 
mark necessary. As one of the newest and most promising can- 
didates for public favour, we ought to mention Miss Masson; 
whose singing HANDEL's music bespoke a cultivated mind, while 
her execution of the songs and duets of the modern Italian school 
evinced her perfect acquaintance with this difficult branch of her art. 

It deserves to be noticed, as one evidence of the high estima-_ 
tion in which this festival was held by professional judges, that 
Mr. Moscue es, Mr. and Mrs. Horstey, and Mrs. ANDERSON, 
were among the number of its auditors; and that, in addition to 
these, many amateurs, well known in the musical circles of the 
metropolis, were attracted to it. 





Erection Wacrers.—At the Dorsetshire election, in the course of Sa+ 
turday, the vote of a clergyman, named England, tendered for Lord 
Ashley, was rejected on the ground that he had made a bet of a sovereign 
with a Mr. Panton, that the noble Lord would gain the day at the pre« 
sent election. 

Hurricanr aT Barsapors.—The Governor of Barbadoes had called a 
meeting of the Legislative Council for the 15th of August, to consider 
the distressing state of the island. The Honourable Johnson Littledale 
was the only person of distinction killed by the storm, his house having 
been thrown down on him; a number of negroes, however, perisheds 
The total damage is estimated at 500,000/. Advices from Martinique 
state the hurricane to have extended its ravages there. It was reported. 
that great damage had been done to Port Royal. 

Terrie Gate at New Orieans.—New Orleans was visited with g 
dreadful gale on the 16th and 17th of August, accompanied with tr jr. 
rents of rain. Almost all the shipping in the river were driven on sh/ore, 
and very few of the smaller craft escaped total wreck. The sugar cane 
above and below the city is laid flat; and it has been calculated tt ,at the 
consequence will be a deficiency in the crop of at least 40,000 ho »sheads, 

It appears that the gale was felt at Natchez, three hundred mi) es up the 
river Mississippi, and the greatest fears are entertained for tb ¢ safety of 


oe cottonerop, The Court-house at, Natchez is said toahav 5 been blown 
OWRs 
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THE SPECTATOR'S LIBRARY. 


Two Quarterly Reviews have just made their appearance, the 
Edinburgh and the Westminster. Each contains several interest- 
ing articles, and both display a great deal of vigour and talent: but 
although both are held to be organs of the now prevailing party of 
Reforming Liberals, no two things can be more different than the 
— of these two works; and their execution is as different as 
eir spirit. The Westminster is remarkable for the inequality of 
its papers, and for its absence of form andsystem: the Hdinburgh 
is remarkable for possessing the self-same hue, which spreads 
a uniformly over its whole surface. The papers of the Edin- 
urgh are all long, elaborate, pamphlets: those of the Westmin- 
ster are of all magnitudes, and very deficient in the marks 
of labour. The principles of the Edinburgh are so vague that we 
know not how to define or fix them—principles are lost in dis- 
sertation, confounded in profession, overlaid by argument: the 
principles of the Westminster are uppermost in the minds of the 
whole corps of contributors, and have taken such complete pos- 
session of the writers, that they often content themselves with a 
very bare enunciation of them. The position of the Westminster 
is firm—sure: that of the Edinburgh somewhat false : so that, 
naturally enough, the Westminster sometimes offends by its blunt- 
ness, the Edinburgh by its trimming. The writers in the Edin- 
burgh are generally masters of their subject: those of the West- 
minster are most commonly only masters of their political creed. 
The one gives a liberal complexion to its articles because it is of a 
certain liberal party: the other would not take the pains to be 
published if it were not to advocate certain doctrines of liberal 
cree The Edinburgh is a work that looks at men: the 
estminster at opinions, and their influence on society. The 
Scotch Review makes the best of things as they are: the English 
would “reform them altogether.” In short, the Westminster is 
Radical and honest: the Edinburgh Whiggish and ingenious. We 
read the Westminster and it sets us upon thinking: we read the 
Edinburgh and it would entirely save us the trouble. The 
Westminster may be said to be more violent, the Edinburgh more 
calm; but the violence of the former is abstract, while the latter 
is full of personal bitterness. Were Mr. Croxer or Mr. Soutney 
to write (what is not very probable) works of the-purest inspira- 
tion, the Edinburgh could not detect it: the Westminster, regard- 
less of names, and looking at doctrines and their effects, would take 
@ good book as soon from Croker as from Consett, SouTHEY 
as from Byron. To.any one who reads the article on ‘‘Croker’s 
Boswell,” it will be evident that the book has been taken up by 
one determined to punish the member of Parliament in the editor, 
and who, moreover, in the common spirit of the Edinburgh, is 
determined to sacrifice truth to brilliancy. For the sake of a pa- 
radox full of falsehood, BoswEt1 is degraded into one of the most 
contemptible of beings, that the writer might establish a charming 
contrast between the excellence of the work and the vileness of 
its author. In the same way, in order to fall in with a plausible 
theory of the writer, that Jonnson was cast upon a pericd of dark- 
mess between two epochs of literary light, in which the professors 
of literature were rewarded, courted, and distinguished,—he gives 
@ dismal account of the life of the votary of literature during the 
earlier periods of Jounson’s career; thus making the general pe- 
culiarities of a life of uncertainty and dissipation characteristic of 
@ particular period. The picture he draws of the distress and diffi- 
culties of persons living upon the pay of booksellers, barring the 
gross exaggeration, is as true of this or any other age as of Joun- 
son's youth; and was, quite contrary to his theory, as true of his 
latter as of his earlier days; and though he did not feel it (thanks 
to his pension), Gotpsmiru did. The hypothesis, equally plausible, 
that Jonnson’s manners were generated by the hardships and 
contumelies of his early London life, is equally false: the character 
of Jounson’s father closely resembled his own; and before Jonn- 
son left the country, he was the same man as at Mrs. THRALE's, 
forty years after. GrEswo.p's letter, dated 1735, when JouHnson 
was recommended for the Mastership of Solihull School, before 
he ever saw London, assigns as a reason for his rejection, that he 
was “a very haughty ill-natured gent.” and had a “ way of dis- 
torting his face, which, though he cannot help, might affect some 
young ladds.* And yet all this, the writer would persuade us, 
sprung from the neglect of literature under Sir Robert WALPOLE, 
and the uncertainty of an author's gains. 

There are many articles in the Westminster especially worth 
feading at this time: the spirit of the age is upon it, and we know 
no publication which more faithfully mirrors the political senti- 
ments of Europe, and more particularly England, than No. XXX. 
of this work. We cannot say the same of No. CVII. of the Edin- 
burgh; the greater part of it might have been written five years 
ago. Is it not singular, that the Edinburgh Review some time 

0, whem it ought to have been literary, was political; and now, 
when it ought to be political, it is nearly altogether literary? The 
only political paper in this Number, is a short one on the question | 





** What will the Lords do?” in which the reasoning is carried on 
without an allusion to that other question, “‘ What will the People. 
do?" . It isa discussion argued as it were in vacuo. 





The Eventful History of the Mutiny of the Bounty forms No.. 
XXV. of the “ Family Library.” Mr. Barrow has collected and = 
arranged the materials that relate to this very interesting and ex- 
traordinary transaction. They are not altogether new, but they are 
not the worse on that account: they are spread among a variety of 
publications, and are scarcely accessible in the mass, except to a. 
collector of such publications. Objections have been made to the 
selection of such a subject for the Family Library, but we cannot. 
see on what grounds. As long as these works are conducted on 
no plan except on the loose one of a miscellany, there is no guide 
but the interest or the instruction inherent in the materials. Where 
these qualities are to be found in greater store than in the history 
of this affair, we know not. In all its points it is a wonderful 
story, whether for the ear of the man or the boy. First, the ob- 
ject of the voyage, to transfer the bread-fruit tree from the roman- 
tic islands of Taheité and its neighbours to the West Indies ; next 
the fearful rise of the crew; the tyrannical temper of Burien, the 
determined vengeance of Curist1an, the extraordinary adventures. 
of the Captain in an open boat, which kept the sea in a voyage of 
upwards of four thousand miles; and then again, the fearful desti- 
nations of the mutineers ; the shipwreck of the Pandora, and the 
cruelty of the ruffian Captain Epwarps, who let his prisoners: 
drown in their chains ; the melancholy court-martial; and, subse- 
quently, the very curious discovery of Curistran’s descendants in 
Pitcairn Island; altogether constitute one of the most remarkable 
dramas that has ever been acted on that wide and fearful stage the; 
“melancholy main.” A new feature has, however, been added 
to the narrative: it is the private history of the family of the Hry- 
woops during the trial of the son, Perzr Heywoop, the mid- 
shipman, for his concern in the mutiny. The affectionate and en- 
thusiastic letters of his sister Nessy Hzywoop, furnish the most 
charming specimens of female character that have ever been 
published : they class her in the noble catalogue of heroines. The 
bearing of the brother is worthy of her—no man ever bore him- 
self more nobly in circumstances of the bitterest trial. If this 
most interesting work become known among youthful readers, we 
will answer for its popularity, and in fact see no end to its circu- 
lation. 


We have received a Newspaper from Liberia! the Black colony 
of whose early struggles we gave some account a week or two ago. 
This is an admirable sign: where a free press can be established. 
and encouraged, it is a proof that. colonization has proceeded on 
sure principles—that the object is sound, and the means pure. This 
test may be applied to other colonies. Mr. ELLiorr Cresson, who 
is the representative of the American Colonization Society here, 
has also published a pamphlet, containing the “ Reports of the Board: 
of Managers of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society,” which con- 
tains some important facts respecting the progress of this most 
interesting state, and the latest news from its shores. The extent, 
the agriculture, and the trade of Liberia, are rapidly increasing, 
and the native neighbours are daily requesting to be enroll ad 
among its citizens, and submit to its laws with exemplary proprietYe. 
The wealth of the place is greatly increasing, and some of the 
merchants are becoming considerable capitalists. No White is 
permitted to engage in commerce there, by the original law of the 
establishment. : 

Let it not be forgotten, that every subscription of 7/. 10s. will 
take a Negro from the United States, and establish him a free and 
flourishing citizen of Liberia, the proprietor of thirty acres of land. 


We are at length to have a complete edition of Byron. Mr., ° 
Murray has published a Prospectus and Specimens of the “first 
complete and uniform edition of the Works of Lord Byron,” which 
assuredly gives promise of one of the most finished works that has 
as yet issued from the British press. This edition is to be com- 
prised in fourteen volumes: the first six will be appropriated to. 
Moorz's Life of Byron, his Correspondence, Journals, and 
Miscellaneous Prose Writings, and the remainder to his Poetical. 
Works. The specimen pages are printed in a most luculent types, 
the paper is of a most creamy hue; and the plates, of which four 
have been submitted to us, surpass, we think we may say, every. 
thing that has as yet been done in the way of book illustration, for 
execution and design. The four plates we have seen are Marathon, . 
a pass in the Sierra Morena, Constantinople, and Aut Pacua’s. 
Palace of Tepaleen. They amply fill the duodecimo page, while 
they are thrown on the paper in the style of a vignette, which 
gives a pleasing effect of expanse and freedom to the subject. 

The noblest monument that can be raised to a poet, is a fine 
edition of his works. Mr. Murray will, by this edition, do more. 
to enshrine the memory of our greatest modern poet in the hearts 
of posterity, than if he had sculptured his form in the whitest 
marble, or cast his limbs in some tremendous mould of colossal’ 
brass. Instead of gathering dampin a forgotten nook of stone, or: 
breasting the wintry wind and pelting rain in some dull square, 
Mr. Murray’s monument to our bard will brighten the fireside, 
enliven the long evenings, spread its brilliant array in every book- 
case, be our travelling companion, give its charm to the country, 
people solitude with liveliness and beauty, and throw a grace into 
society itself. Such is the nature of a portable monument in four- 
teen volumes, when it can be cut out of such unrivalled materials 
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as Mr. Murray has fortunately gained possession of. He tells 
us that the copyrights have cost him no less than twenty-five 
thousand pounds,—an. enormous sum for the production of-on e 
brain, but trifling when compared with the amount of exquisite 
gratification they are capable of conferring upon all mankind. We 
trust that Mr. Murray will find his account in an enterprise 
which does honour to the literary commerce of the country. 

The work is to appear in monthly parts, and the price of each 
volume is fixed at only five shillings. The publisher must print 
thirty thousand copies. 





FINE ARTS. 
EMBELLISHMENTS OF THE ANNUALS. 

ALREADY have these gay flowers—the Dahlias of the parterre—begun 
to blow, vieing with each other in splendour and amplitude; alike, but 
with a difference. The literary portion is but as the stem and leaves of 
the plant; we have only to do with the rich blossoms. Could we rest 
satisfied with admiring, or had we room to expatiate on their beauties, 
our task were as light as it is agreeable ; but to discriminate is no easy 
matter; for so imperceptible are the gradations of excellence, that in 
culling a few choice specimens, we know not where to stop; and to omit 
noticing any, where all are so admirable, seems like injustice. 

Last year there was one Landscape Annual ; this year there are three ; 
—the Landscape, by Harvine, the Picturesque, by Sranrieip, and the 
Continental, by Prout. Sranrie.p and Harpine are first in the field, 
end their rich spoils are spread out before us. We know not which to 
prefer—we should choose both, and all. Hanrnina has gleaned the south 
of Italy—a golden harvest: Sranvienp has taken a wider range 
from the Tyrol to. Venice, including some of those romantic scenes 
of grandeur and beauty which formed part of the panorama ex- 
hibited at Drury Lane Theatre last season. The style of these 
artists is very similar: SranrreLp’s is of a more transparent and 
ig oye brilliancy ; Harprne's is rugged, massive, and bold, with a 

road sketchy touch. Sranrr1eup’s effects are_ mostly sunny bright, en- 
viched with shade; HArvina’s generally shade, relieved by light. In 
the execution of the engravings, Sranrietp has the advantage, for he 
has had the benefit of Cuartes Hearn’s superintendence; who well 
‘knows how to do the best things, and how the best things ought to 
be done, in the way of engraving. Or is it that we look at Harpina’s 
with the recollection of the original drawings, still fresh to the sight, in 
all the splendour of their effects, and the richness of their colouring? 
This may provoke ‘ odious comparisons,” unfavourable to the en- 
gravings; but as no effects of black and white can convey an adequate 
idea of the charms of colour, we should not feel disappointment on that 
ground alone. No—the truth must be told—the plates of the Landscape 
Annual are not so clear and brilliant in, their execution as those of the 
Picturesque Annual. 

We can only give a passing glance at the different plates, remarking 
on any peculiar beauty or prominent defect as we turn them over: and 
first, of the Picturesque. The vignette of Isola Bella, in the titlepage, 
és an exquisite little gem; the palace, with its terraces, obelisks, and 
vases, is CLaupe-like in beauty. Innsbruck, spread out at the base of the 
snow-crowned Alps. The Lake of Constance, by the light of the sinking 
‘moon. Strasburg, in the clear light of an evening sun, calm and beauti- 
ful; the effect admirably rendered in the engraving by Waits. Domo 
a’ Ossola, Brieg, and the Gallery of Gondo, as seen in the Panorama be- 
fore alluded to. Landeck, in the Tyrol ; quite an Alpine scene, with its for 
tress cresting the rock, its steep pine-clad acclivities and mountain-torrent. 
‘The range of the Alps, and the vale with its winding stream, as seen 
from near Feldkirch. The Fortress of Tronsberg, surrounded with 
castle-crested hills. The tall tower of Klumm, rising above the valley 
of the Inn, enclosed by its everlasting barrier of mountains. Trent. 
Roveredo. Angera, a strikingly effective picture. Murano, with a clever 
group of boats in the foreground. Lake Maggiore, with its islands of 
palaces. Sesto Calende; a sweet scene of peaceful serenity—lItalian 
pastoral. Two views of Verona, awaking Shakspearian associations, 
and of rarest picturesque beauty. Part of Milan Cathedral, rich with 
Gothic tracery and crowned with a diadem of light pinnacles of fret- 
work, Venice with its palaces, and streets paved with the emerald waves ; 
and the Dogano with its domes and turrets, and its portico projecting 
into the sea, looking like a floating palace. Such, among others, are the 
subjects selected by Mr. Sranriztp, and represented with wonderful 
skill and mastery of art. 

Turn we now to the Landscape Annual. The frontispiece is a view 
of the ‘‘ Interior of Milan Cathedral, looking towards the high altar.” 
Brazen galleries, supported by termine, surround the lofty clustered 
columns on either side of the steps leading to the altar; while shrines 
enriched with the adornments of the sculptor and architect, pictures, 
statues, &c. lit by the sun’s rays tinted with the hues of the stained glass, 
meet the eye on every side, presenting a picture of ecclesiastical magni- 
ficence and splendour, the most imposing which a Catholic country can 
show. -The engraving is good, but it wants the grandeur of effect in 
the original. .We have here another and different view of Isola Bella ; 
@ bright and lively scene, with groups of boats. Florence, with its domes 
and towers glittering in the slant beams of the evening sun; a scene of 
‘brilliant repose. A view of the Ponte Santa Trinita; which the engraver 
has made to look hard and black, with a Londonsky. Pelago, near Florence ; 
a bold and masterly composition, but rather heavy in the engraving. 
The Temple of Clitumnus; a scene of romantic and classic beauty, with a 
familiar look, through being overpeopled. Spoleto, with a sparkling effect 
-of evening sun-light. The Castle of Nepi, with its machiolated battle- 
ments rising from the rocky cliffs, overhung with trees, whose leaves are 
moist with the spray of the waterfall ; a picturesque and romantic scene, 
and finely treated. - The Lake of Nemi, overlooked by the town cresting 
the massive barrier of rocks—a scene worthy of Wixson, and treated ‘in 
a congenial manner. Gensano.and the Ghigi Palace; two views rich 
in beauty of foreground. The Views of Naples from the Sea, from Santa 
Lucia, from the Strada Nuova—the two Views of Puzzuoli, and of 
the Bay of Baie—form acluster of scenes which the pencil, even with 
the aid of colour, can scarcely do justice to; the first, and the Mole of 

Caligula, are the most beautiful plates. Castel-a-mare is heavy and 
monotonous in the engraving, Persano is a grand and striking compo- 





sition. with bold features, and Vico is scarcely less imposing. ‘The En- 
trance to Sorrento is another of those romantic scenes which are peculiar 
to. Italy, consisting of precipitous cliffs, whose heights are crowned with 
buildings, and bridges spurning the chasm of the steep ravine, through 
which thunders the waterfall. The Bay of Sorrento—Vietri—and 
Cetara, on the bay of Salerno, partake of the same romantic and pice 
turesque character that distinguish the wild beauties of: this country ¢ 
which, when they are presented to the eye in pictures, seem like the pro- 
ducts of the artists’ fancy rather than real scenes. There is not one of 
these prints but is interesting for its subject, and valuable for the excel- 
lence of the art which is displayed in depicting them. 

The Embellishments to Friendship’s Offering are of the same cha- 
racter as those of all the Annuals of this class. Graceful designs by 
popular artists, however, are not always susceptible of any other than 
general commendation, Such are the ‘“* Greek Mother,” by Connoutn $ 
the ‘‘ Poet’s Dream,” by WEsTALL ; the ** Dismal Tale,” by SrorHarD3; 
‘*Myrrhina and Myrto,” by Woon; the ‘Fairy of the Lake,’’ by 
RicHTER, &c. &c.; with Landscape Compositions in imitation of 
CiauDE, by Purser and WuIcHELO. They are very clever designs, 
very nicely engraved, and make very pretty illustrations. 

The Winter's Wreath ought rather to be called the Autumnal Coronal, 
since its flowers bloom thus early. Its selection of subjects is better 
than that of the Friendship’s Offering, half of them being landscapes, 
and the best of them scenes of nature, not cold creations of art. We 
have a calm glowing evening by Barrerr, 4 la Craupg. Naples, a 
beautiful composition, by Livron. An imposing picture of a wreck by 
Wituramson. The Lake of Nemi, by Aario,; delicate but feeble. 
The Highland Fortress of Lessing Cray, by Martin; who hag given 
an artificial appearance to the natural grandeur of the scene, and .intro- 
duced an impossible tree, that looks like a bit of endive! Abbeville, by 
Roserts ; a clever drawing. Two pretty designs by LiversEerGe ; one, 
called the Inconstant, is the portrait of a young lady in a simple dress 
and easy attitude, but seated in a perilous situation; the other a lady 
seated by a fountain in a grove. A Highland Piper, by Goopatt; an 
excellent study, A design by Srornarp, &c. &c. The engravings 
are extremely good, and worthy of the high reputation-of the respective 
names. 


New Caricatures.—H. B.’s graphic records of Lord Londonderry’s 
constructive challenge of the Lord Chancellor, and his subsequent 
amende honorable, represent the Marquis shaking hands with the Chan- 
cellor, as with his “ John Jones;’’ and “ The Duel that did not take 
place,” in which scene Lord Holland and the Duke of Richmond second 
the Chancellor, and the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen the 
Marquis, But why need H. B.-have made Lord Brougham look so 
like Bob Acres? Surely the idea of a Lord Chancellor fighting a duel 
is in itself sufficiently ridiculous. 

In M‘Lxan’s Caricature Sheet for this month, there is, among others, 
a representation of Lord Brougham as a Colossus, from the design 
sketched by Lord Londonderry, in a recent speech in the House of 
Lords, The “petty men” who “creep about under his huge legs’ 
seem to wish they could pull him down, whom no power can overthrow, 
so long as he stands upon principle and public opinion. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 


On the 30th ult., in Portman Square, the Hon. Mrs. Montaou, of a daughter. 

At the Dowager Lady Radstock’s, No. 4, Park Square, the Hon. Mrs. C. A. St. 
Joun MivtpMaAy, of a daughter. 

On the Ist inst. at Cheltenham, the-Lady of Capt. Jonn M‘DoucGa.t of M‘Dou- 
gall, Royal Navy, of a son. 

On the 29th ult. at Pitfour, the Hon. Mrs. Fercuson, of a daughter. ; 

On the 5th inst. at Ratcliffe Hall, Leicestershire, the Lady of R. M. O.tver, 
Esq. of a daughter. , 

On the 4th inst, at Culverthorpe, the Hon. Mrs. HANDLEY, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, . oT 

On the 24th ult. at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, DAvip Kemp, of Annfield 
House, Fife, Esq. to Rosx, second daughter of the late K. F. Mackenzie, of 
Montagu Street, Portman Square, Esq. 

On the 30th ult. at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Jonn Jess, eldest 
son of Mr. Justice Jebb, and nephew to the Bishop of Limerick, to FRANCES EMMA, 
—— daughter of Major-Gen. Richard Bourke, C.B. Governor of New South 

ales. 

On the 20th ult. at the Marquis of Northampton’s, Castle Ashby, the BARON DB 
NorMANN, Secretary of Legation to his Prussian Majesty at Hamburg, to WIL- 
MINA, youngest daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Maclean Clephane, of Carslogie 
and Torloisk, N.B. ; 

At Binegar, Somersetshire, after a courtship of thirty-one years (!) Mr. WiLL1AM 
JAMES, parish clerk and sexton, to Miss Batt. 

On the 30th inst. at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, H. H. Souruey, M.D. F.R.S 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, to CLARA, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Latham, Esq. of Champion Hill, Surry. 

On the 4th inst. at the Church of St. Alphage, Greenwich, MattHew ForrTEsS- 
CUE, Esq. of the Honourable Society of the Middle Témple, to MARGARET 
ELEANOR, second daughter of Philip Carteret Le Geyt, Esq. of Greenwich Hos- 

ital. 

. On the Sth inst. at St. Mary’s, RopertT Nortu CotiiE HAMILTON, Esq. eldest 
son of Sir Frederick Hamilton, Bart. to CoNsTANCE, daughter of General Sir 
George Anson, K.C.B., M.P. 

On the 5th inst. at Aldingbourne, Sussex, JAMEs WENTWORTH BULLER, Esq. of 
Downes, county of Devon, M.P. for the City of Exeter, to CHARLOTTE JULIANA 
JANE, third daughter of the late Lord Henry Howard, and niece to the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

On the 5th inst. at Weymouth, Puitie RicHArpson, eldest son of the Rev. 
Kenrick Peck, of Notton Lodge, in the county of Wilts, to Georo1Aana, third 
daughter of the late James Ford, of Finhaven Castle, Forfarshire, Esq. and Mrs. 
Aitkin, Charlotte Row, Weymouth, 

DEATHS. 

On the 2nd inst. at Wheatfield, Oxon, in his 35th year, the Rev. FREDERICK 
CHARLES SPENCER, Rector of Wheattield, and grandson of the late Lord Charles 
Spencer. : 

"Os the lst inst. at his house in Welbeck Street, ALLUN CHATFIELD, Esq. in his 
82nd year. ; ’ 

- On the 17th ult. at his resid , Reynshambank, Cheltenham, in his 88th year, 
the bes RoserT Moors, brother to the late and uncle to the present Marquis cf 
Drogheda. 

On the 24th ult. at his residence in Harley Street, Cavendish Square, in his 30th 
year, GEorGE STANTON ELD DuRANT, Esq. eldest son of George Durant, Esq. of 
Tong Castle, near Shiffnal, Salop. 

Grosy FEerrers, third son of the late Edward Ferrers, Esq. and Lady Harriet 
Ferrers, 

On the 26th March last, at Trincomalee, in the Island of Ceylon, Lieut. Enwarp 
TINDAL, of the Royal Artillery. 

At Swan River, where he held the situation of Commissioner of Crown Lands 
and Private Secretary to the Governor, WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq, : 

At Barnstaple, the Rev. Dr. C. CARDEN, Rector of St. Erme, and Vicar of Un 
Lelant, Cornwall, 

. At Gayton-le-Marsh, Lincolnshire, Mra. MAYFIELD, in her 102nd year, She re- 
tained to the last the perfect use of her faculties, - 
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(1) 
THEATRES. 


MADAME VESTRIS’S 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE 


Rn On MONDAY, the THIRD of OCTOBER, w ill be presented 
The Comic Burletta of the CHAST oe ee Nye 
Colonel Derville—M IRN, of the Theatr: Drury Lane. 
After which, a New Burletta, called TAL K or TE DEVIL. 
e Chevalier D’Arcy, Mr. James Vining. 
Dominique, Mr. Liston. 
The whole to conclude with the Comic Burletta of 
OLYMPIC REVELS. Pandora—MADAME VESTRIS. 


RURY LANE and COVENT GARDEN 


THEATRES.—To be Let, every Evening, several wage 
PRIVATE BOXES, for Bignt Persons, from 11. 11s. 6d. to 2l. 
nl 














@ach—the most economical and desirable in the Theatres. Free 
Admissions for the present season, admitting to all Benefits, Ora- 
@orios, &c,, Drury Lane, 5!. 5s.—Covent Garden, 5/. 15s. 6d. Boxes, 


Admissions, Tickets, &c, for all the Theatres, bought and sold. 

CHARLES WRIGHT, Wine Merchant, King’ s Theatre, Opera 
Colonnade, who is now tanding from the Vineys ards of Ay Avizes 
@ parcel of the finest CHAMPAGNE, at 63s. per dozen. 











INSURANCE ¢ OFFICES. 
pA -sADivE LIt FE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 

DIRECTORS, 

Right Hon. Sir EDWARD HYDE EAST, Bart. F.R.S. Chairman, 

Colonel JOHN BAILLIE, F.R.S. Deputy Chairman. 

John L. Anderdon, Esq. Sir Fremantle, Bart. M.P. 

George Arbuthnot, Esq. James Halford, Esq. 

Samuel! Bosanquet, Bo F.R.S. | Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 

John Barrow, Esq A eter Reierson, Esq. 

Col. William Redtoott ‘Davi is. Samuel Skinner, Esq. 

W. R. Keith Douglas, Esq. M.P. | P. Maxwell Stewart, Esq. M.P. 

Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, Esq. | Colonel Mark Wilks, F.R.S. 

Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Sir William Young, Bart. 
AUDITORS. 





¥., MANNING, Esq.—S. aNd gah _Esq.—S. GREGSON, Esq. 
Physician—JAME TLE Ne MD. 
Resident Secretary—V re 4 CC ER, Esq. 





In this Office the Assured participate in four- saith, or Fig ighty per 
Cent. of the estimated Profits, which will beadded every Sev enth year, 
by way of Bonus, to Policies effected for the whole term of life, on 
fives under the age of Fifty. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
SURANCE COMPANY, 
No. uu, LOMBARD * STREET. at the Entrance of the Post Office, 
London. 
ECTORS. 
OHN G. RAV ENSHAW, Esq. Chairman. 
youn LOCH, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
W. C. Brandram, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
J. W. Buckle, Esq. Robert Mitford, Esq. 
wiles Copland, Esq. Richard Mee Raikes, Esq. 
William D, Dowson, Bsq. Robert R 





ic’ ee Esq. 
rt a Harvie Farqubar, Bart. John Shore, E: 
Nicholas ony, Sq. peaks Henry *Fhomson, Esq. 


George Lyall, E 
Stewart Parieribenke, aed MP. 
John Martin, Esq. M.P. 


John Thornton, Esq. 
pons Tulloch, Esq. 
ae Tulloch, Esq. 
SE 5 eh 
Lewis Loyd, Fs =a “ina. M.P. | W. Ward, Esq. 





A. 

In the LIFE ‘DEPARTMENT, the Bonuses on Policies which had 
heen Seven Years in force at Christmas 1828 exceeded 1 per cent. 

Tr ann. upon the Sums Insured, on an average of the different Ages. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a return of 10 per cent. was de- 
clared on the Ist of June, upon the Premiums received on Policies 
which had been in force Seven Years at Christmas 1830, and is now 

yable at this Office, or by the Country Agents, but if not applied 

r before the ist June 1832, will be forfeited. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that Assurances which expire 
et MICHAELMAS, must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this 
Office ; or with Mr. ‘SAMS, No. 1, Pall Mall ; or with the Company’s 
Agents throughout the Kindgom, otherwise they become void. 

GEO. KEYS, Secretary. 








STEAM _VESSELS. 
QTEAM to ROTTERDAM, Cologne, and 
1 Places on the Rhine.—The new. + clagnats and powerful 

Bteam Ship BATAVIER, of 700 Tons burden, ai nd 200 horse Ate 
making up 120 beds, starts from LONDON for ROTTERD 
on Sunday, the 9th October, at ¢ past 10 o’Clock in the Morning, 
(and every following Sunday), with Goods and Passengers. Passen- 

rs, by taking their Passage in London, for Nimeguen, Cologne, &c. 

ve the great advantage of saving One Guinea per Passenger. 

Apply to F. F. Gibbs, Agent, 19, Water Lane, Tower clan or 
at the Spread Eagle Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly. 


SHIPS ABOUT TO SATE. 


For — Goods only, an and no Goods can be received on 
rd after the 20th Jost OT from Gravesend, full or not 
er at latest, on th 


IRECT FOR “NE EW SOUTH WALES, 
The fine First-Class Ship ENCHANTRESS, Burthen 401 
ms. T. CANNEY, Commander. Loading in the West India Dock. 
Has excellent A ‘or P: For Freight and 
Passage apply to WALTER BUCHANAN, 4, Leadenhall Street. 
N.B. This Vessel will be followed eitlier by the LION or the 
BAMONT. ‘ober, 1831, 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
HE HEALTHY FUNCTIONS of. the 


ALIMENTARY CANAL PRESERVED and RESTORED 
ple USE of WARM: WATER ONLY.—By means of MAW’S 
PROVED DOMESTIC LAVEMENT INSTRUMENT, and a 
basin of simple Warm Water, the most obstinate case of Intestinal 
Obstruction may be instantly: removed ; and the experience of 
thousands has proved, that by this means the body may be pre- 
served in a state of healthful regularity without the assistance of 
those remedies which, whilst they afford temporary relief, at the 
game time increase the cause of the evils they are inteudeéd to re- 
@nove. The Apparatus is so portable as to admit of being carried 
in the pocket, and so simple that an invalid may use it without 
assistance. It has received the sanction and patronage of the most 
#minent of the profession; and the late celebrated Dr. Baillie, 
king of this class of ‘remedies, says, ‘‘ In a medical sense, 

are invaluable, and in a domestic point of view they are 
@carcely less me rey ”” &c.—Printed Explanations, with Engrav- 
ings, Ac. forwarded by post to a Sy Pat of the kingdom, on Er 
Bai tieations to bd aha's S. MAW, Surgical Instrument Makers, 
em | where pl London, or the {instrument sent for i inspection 


CosTvENns — The newly invented 
SELE-ACTING APPARATUS, for  adminiwteting Lave- 


EDWARD 
ious inventor of the CHEST DILATOR, 
UMP. ont and author oe ee ge atom little: 


ted snap be eoealen he th removal and perfect cure of 
all diseases arising from an impaired or faulty state of the alimen- 
tary cenal; taking medicine, the habitual use of whieh 
weakens the coats of the stomach, and too f 























are the § $s ouch 





stead of removi disease Sold ‘by the obly Vende 1 Her. 
eourt, 12, Carte Street, Wai Place, Jegent Street, and 8, 


‘aterloo 3, 

Sweeti Alley, Corabii, at from 12s. 6d, to 21. 2s. Mr. Jukes’s 
Hall ts tehed an: id by Simpkin and ‘Marshall, Stationers’ 
Binoy Lda Street and by al) Booksellers in Town and 


Mr. Owen’s, 9, Little Bell Ailey, Tokenhouse 


; also at 
Yer, es moar the B Beak of England ; and at T, Harco'urt’s, as above; 





(2) 
Arts and Manufactures—Cozlinued, 


IMPORTANT CAUTIO 
DAWS’S PATENT 
»@ CHAIR isa piece of furniture which only requires to be 
known, in order to be duly appreciated. The patent principle con- 
sists in the method by which the back is adjusted at discretion to 
12 or 15 equal gradations, for sitting, rec lining, or laying. It em- 
braces periection toa degree beyond the probability of be ing credite d. 
There a many chairs made to imitate it— a Counterfeit does a 
Sovereign; of which counterfeit R. Daws has prepared a De- 
soription; to be had Gratis. R. D. respectfully solicits the Nobility 
and Gentry to obtain a Copy of it—to peruse it—to compare, and 
judg e for themselv lves. 


ARKER’S FOUNTAIN LAMPS, FOR 
DINNER TABLES, DRAWING ROOMS, &c. ; 
iving the Light of 3, 6, or 9 Candles each, 
Extract from the Report of the Royal Institute of France on the 
Fountain Lamp. 
«*This Lamp is remarkable for its simplicity of construction—for 
s—for its being easily trimmed, requiring no precau- 
tion but what ery servant can take; and the light which it dis- 
tributes unites all the qualities which ci an be desired, and equals 
the results of the best mechanical Lamps.” 


N. 
RECUMBENT 






















ARaGo. 
Gay-tuss ac, 
Savarrt. 

and at the Manufactory, near 
Fleet Street; and 229, Regent 


Sitting of 27th Sept. 1830. Signed 
12, Argyll Place; 26, Cornhill; 

the Barrs acks, Regent’s Park; 69, 

Street, corner of Hanover Street. 


GREAT SAVING IN 

APPARA anc 5 may be 
at the HOSPITALS and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
tific instruction, by making their purchases of W. H. PO ER, 
successor to Mr. ACCUS t the Laboratory, No. 11, Old Comp- 
ton Street, London. Every article is warranted of the best work 
manship, and sold at the least possible profit; W. H. Potter being 
persuaded, that a REDUCTION made in the prices of APPA- 
RATUS and TESTS, will materially tend to the increased cultiva- 
tion of a science at once the most interesting and useful. Amongst 
the articles particularly recommended are, Black’s Portable Fur- 
nace. Black’ Black Lead Table Furnace, 





CHEMICAL 
effected by Students 
and places 











’s Universal Furnace. 
Potter’s Improved Furnace, intended to answer the combined 
uurposes of a Blast, Distilling, Expelling, Reverberatory, and 
Table Furnace. Pepys’ Gas Holder, with convenience for Blow- 
pipe Apparatus. Table Blowpipes. Tron Retorts for Oxygen Gas, 
Pacibetio Troughs, all sizes. Argand Lamps. Glass Spirit Le amps. 
Evaporating Basins of Wedgewood Ware, Glas:, &e. Gurney’s 
Oxyhydrogen Blowpipe. Plate Electrical Machines. Cylinder 
Electrical Machines. Pocket Blow-pipes. Powerful Galvanic Bat- 
teries, from 50 to 600 Pair Plates. Wedgewood Mortars. 
LYSIS and ASSAYING executed with exactness and dispat 
the most moderate terms. CATALOGUES descriptive of ever 
variety of Apparatus, pointing out their peculiar uses and modes 
of operation, may be had at the Laboratory, Price ls., and gratis 
where a purchase is made above 10s. C ountry orders attended to 
with the greatest regard to punctuality, and a liberal discount 
allowed to the Trade, to persons exporting, fitting M. > Laboratories, 
and to all Public Institutions. CHEMICAL CHESTS, with every 
requisite for Analysing Minerals; AGRICUL’ TU TRAL CHESTS 
for examining Soils ; AMUSEMENT CHESTS for young people, 
accompanied with a printed book, with directions for performing 
nearly [00 entertaining, safe, and easy experiments, Gentlemen 
may be accommodated by an Exchange of apparatus. 

















DRESS, 
FFICER’s COATEES, WATERPROOF 


SHOOTING JACKETS, GREAT COATS, and HUNTING 
COATS, &c. &c. made to measure, by FLETCHER, 33, NEW BOND 
STREET, now held in such esteem by Noblemen and Gentlemen 
for his very superior style, combined with a moderation in prices 
suitable to the present times, 


HAMOIS LEATHER and LADIES’ 
PATENT INVISIBLE UNDER GARMENTS, of the Pa- 
tentees, Messrs. ROBERTSHAW and Co.—The above are, at this 
season of the year, recommended by the most eminent Physicians 
to preveot rheumatic affections. Ladies and Gentlemen’s Ready- 
made Outfitting Warehouses on the most economical terms, or are 
made to order in 24 hours. All goods properly packed and shipped. 
Warehouses, 100 and 101, Oxford Street. 


TO NOBLEMEN | AND GENTLEME 
MITH, CORSS, AND WEBER, 
TAILORS, &c. 15, New Bond Street, next Door to Long’ 
Hotel, submit their C ‘sh Prices for the best goods that can “he 
produced. A Saxony Black or Blue Dress Coat, 3l. 13s. 6d, 
Olive ditto, 32. 5s, A Saxony Black Frock, Silk Linings, 4l. 4s. 
iive ditto, 8l. 18s. Black or Blue Trousers, ul sat Drab or Mixed 
Ditto, 1. 10s. Waistcoats, 15s. A suit of Livery, 4/. 4s. Naval and 
Military Uniforms, &c. &c. SMITH, CORSS, aa WEBER, Tai- 
lors, &c. 15, New Bond Street. 


UGGIN’S Patent Ventilating BEAVER 


HATS are acknowledged to be the best kind of Hats ever 
yet invented ; they are exceedingly light, only 4} ounces—will 
never injure by wet, lose their colour or shape, and will not prevent 
the egress of perspiration, which has been so much the complaint 
of W: ater-proof Hats, often producing the head-ache and the loss 
of hair. Price 21s. and 26s. Lady’s Riding and best Drab and Brown 
Hats, at the same price. Superfine Water-proof Beaver Hats, 18s. 
Also the very best light Silk Hats, 18. At Duggin and Co’s, 80, 
Newgate Street, near the New Post Office. 


ee THE TOILET. 
BEAUTIFUL. HEAD of HAIR is the 


GRANDEST ORNAMENT belonging to the HUMAN 
FRAME. How strangely the loss of it changes the countenance 
and prematurely brings on the appearance of ‘old age, which causes 
many to recoil at being uncovered, and sometimes even to shun, 
society to avoid the jests and sneers of their acquaintances! The re- 
mainder of their lives are consequently spent in retirement. In 
short, even theloss of property fills not the generous thinking youn 
with that heavy sinking gloom as does the loss Neg his ha 
avert all these unpleasant circumstances, C, an A. OLDRIDG Es 
BALM OF COLUMBIA stops the hair from falling off on the first 

plication, and a few Bottles restore it again; it also produces 

whiskers and eye-brows, prevents the hair from turning grey, 
makes it curl beautifully, and frees it from scurf. Price 3s. 6d., 6s. 
and lls. per Bottle. 

Numerous Certificates of the first respectability in support of the 
virtues of Oldridge’s Balm are shown by the Proprietors, 1, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, where it is Sold, and by all respectable 
Perfumersand Medicine Venders. 


OxX’S VEGETABLE CREA M— 
ESTABLISHED ea JOHN FOX, ORIGINAL INVEN- 
TOR and SOLE PROPRIETOR of the VEGETABLE CREAM, 
for promoting beautiful ‘an luxuriant HAIR, feels imperatively 
called upon to C € numerous Patrons of his Invention 
capiost NEFARIOUS IMITAT IONS, offered to the credulous as 
Specifics for the Hair, which cannot fail to injure what they pretend 
toameliorate. He respectfully reminds the Public, that the ONLY 
GENUINE has always borne the name of ‘‘ FOX’S VEGETABLE 
CREAM,” guaranteed by his Signature (and Address, 70 from 
456, Strand) on the label, all withoat which are GROSS IMPO- 
SITIONS. Sold in Bottles at 8s. 6d. and 7%.each, Its effects are 
incontestible evidence of its claims to the character it has so long 
enjoyed. N.B. JOHN FOX has noconnexion with any House what 
ever of the SAME NAME. 


HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 
ANDLES Ghd. . per lb.—Palace Wax Lights 
VI 


—M.P. D ES, 63, St. Martin’s Lane, opposite 
New Slonabters Coffee House, will meet the prices of any 
in London with the same sary of articles. —For Cash on delivery 
4 follows te Canidlony 68. 6d. per doz. Ib,—Fine Wax Wick Moulds, 
or Candles, 1s. 10d. per 1b.—Or, the 
re Platted Wicke, ls. Lid, by the Paper.—Fine Wax Candles, 
2s. 6d.—Sealing Wax, 4s. * er Ib.—Mottled Soap, 66s. and 74s. per 
cwt.—Yellow Soap, 60s. 683.—Fine Curd, 82s.—Windsor and 
































Palm Soap Ae be or ib. een Windsor, ‘\s. 9d.—Fine Sperm 
Oil, flee ‘ery Superior, 7s. 6d.—Lamp Oil, 3s. and 88, 6d— 
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yrousehold Matters—Continued 
URKEY CARPETS—LUCK, KENT, 


and CUMMING, CARPENTERS’ HALL, London Wall, 
and 210, Regent Street, have just Imported a Prime Assortment of 
Turkey Carpets, and which they are selling on very moderate 
terms. 

A large Assortment of Brussels, Velvet, Cat Pile, Venetian, 
Kidderminster, and other Carpeting of the best quality and patterns 
at very low prices, 


PAPER HANGING, PAINTING, 
LOOKING GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
id FOUNDLING. 
3 the notice of the Nobi- 
Gentry to the very reduced prices of the undermentioned 
articles, viz. 
Dimensions and Prices of British Plate Glass, Silvered. 





and 








c i. d 
36 by 22..... 6 50 by 48 .ceseeseees 15 4 
40 by 32 0 60 by 48. . 3 6 
48 by 42 Rh by os i 8 

9 





50 by 36 0 by 
A splendid stock of Double ‘Gilt Pre ames bet the newe: ‘st "betterns 
always kept ready. 
Enriehed Gilt Window Cornices, at 5s. per foot. 
Gilt Pier Tables, with marble slabs, at 61. each. 
per yard, 
- Os 33d. 
04 
-0 6 
0 


per yard, 

Os. 6a, 
-1 6 
1 6 


Bed-room Paper.. 
Sittmg-room do, 
Glaze Rect ditto .... 


Marble for Halls. . 
Elegant Gold Pa ° 
Crimson Flocks, &c.... 













F s sent to all parts of the kingdom, free 
de expe NSe } and estimat ven for every description of house deco- 


rations, 








G ENUINE SPIRITS—IMPER IAL, 
MEASURE. 
Sealed 
Gallon. Bottle. Pint. 
eee of the Valley GIN.. 108. 6d. 444 28. 2d. 440 1S bchy 
Pure TE 





INT BRANDY @s ‘at “the 
Distillery) .......006 seeetenreseneee I 
Old Jamaica RUM 





102 4 








sesee 18 
Choice Overproof WHIS . -2 0 
Entire COGNAC BRANDY.. 31 6.. 40 
Strong SPIRITS of WINE, 58. Ov erpi. 21 0 28 
TERMS.—Cash on Delivery i in London, inclu ‘a i Vide 
Flask care for travelling, Half Gallon, 08.3 Gallon, Is. 6d. ; Two 


Gallons, 2s. 67.; Three Gallons, 3s. 6d. ; Four Gallons, 4s. 6d. Glass 
Bottles, 2s. 6d. per Dozen. Allowed for on retu 
Every Article in the Wine and Spirit Trade ‘sold at this Estas 
vitshment | is warranted free from adulteration. 
FOR THE COUNTRY, Sample Hampers, containing Two Bottles 
of e ch of the three first-mentioned Spirits, price only Eighteen 
Shillings, package included. 


109, Drury Lane, London. 
ESSRS. COOKE and CO. 99, Hatton 


NM Garden, London, are happy to state to the Public, that 
their Indian Me: at and Fish Curry, and Madras Mulligatawny 
Pastes, have entirely superseded the use of the Old Curry Powders, 
at the Oriental Club House » and principal Hotels and Taverns in 
London, and in most Indian families, for preparing the real Indian 
Curries and Madras Mulligatawnies; the Indian Fruits they contain 
giving those dishes a most delicious oriental flavour, very different 
from the medicated gofit imparted by the Old Curry Powders, so 
disagreeable to those who have beenin India. Where Curry Powders 
are never made use of, their BENGAL CHATTNEY, and BENGAL 
CHATTNEY SAUCE, they can particularly recommend, as they 
are much approved of by all Indians who have given them a trial; 
they have also astonished, as well as delighted, many E neglish 
gourmands by their curiously agreeable Indian flav our, being very 
superior, and quite different from any English Sauce or ‘Condiment. 
The real Indian method for preparing Curries and Madras Mulliga- 
tawnies accompany each jar separately. Numerous easy Indian 
recepts, not to be found in any work on Cookery, for dressing the 
delicious Lobster and Game Curries, Madras M ulligataw, nies, ; and 
Boiling Rice properly, may be had gratis atthe principal Oilmen 
and Druggists in Town and Country, where their Indian Condi- 
ments are sold; and at their Warehouse, 99, Hatton Garden. 

MADRAS MULLIGATAWNY PASTES, for 
making Mulligatawny Soups the same as those made at Madras. 
It is also much admired for imparting its aoe goft flavour to 
English Made Dishes, Soups, Hashes, Stews, & 

INDIAN MEAT CURRY PASTE, for making 
Curries as in India, either of Veal, Pork, Mutton, or Lamb, as well 
as Chickens, Pigeons, Hares, or Rabbits. Also Game of every 
description. This Paste is in great requisition among the French 
and English Cooks, for their Soups, Made Dishes, &c. Re. 

MADRAS FISH CURRY PASTE, for making Cur- 
ries of Haddocks, Salmon, Cod, Herrings, Sprats, Eels, and every 
other kind of Fish, as well as Lobsters, Prawns, Shrimps, Oysters, 
Crabs, &c. &c, The Shell Fish Curries are superlative, and are by 
far the best that are made in India. 

The Curry Powders are totally incapable of preparing Fish Curries, 

BENGAL CHATTNEY, as an accompaniment to 
Curries, Venison, and Game of every description, as well as Hashes, 
Stews, Cold Meats, and Steaks. he novelty of its haut goftt has 
both surprised as well as delighted the most curious gourmands. 
It is to be used in the same manner as sauces in general. 

INDIAN FISH, or BENGAL CHATTNEY SAUCE, 
asan ectoropaniment to Fish of every description, as well as Hashes, 
Stews, Cold Meats, and Steaks—the novelty of its haut goft sur- 
passes every other Sauce yet introduced in this country. 

*,* PRECAUTION—Messrs. Cooke and Co. beg leave to caution 
tbeir Friends and the Public against attempted imitations of their 
Indian Condiments, which are now endeavouring to be introduced, 
which they are apprehensive will prove very prejudicial to their 
credit, if t for their di as they are very inferior in 
taste and flavour to their Indian prepatations, in consequence of 
their not containing any of the Indian Curry Stuff purposely sent 
them from their agents in India, and unprocurable i in this country ; 
the counterfeit positions are y detected by their want 
of piquance, and particularly so when tasted with Cooke and Co. 78, 
as we as the want of their Signature and Address on all the Seals 
and Labels. 


HENRY BRETT. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 
O ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, AND 


DRAFTSMEN.—Since the Death of Mr. Langdon, the late 
surviving partner of Messrs. Brookman and Langdon, the utmost 
attention has been given to the Manufacture of Drawing Pencils'in 
Cedar, by S. MORDAN and CO., who pledge themselves to supply 
nothing but Pure Cumberland Lead, thereby removing those objec: 
tions and annoyances so frequent] complained of in Drawing Pen- 
cils. All those who wish to be satisfied as to the genuineness of these 
Pencils, may see them manufactured at No. 22, Castle Street, Fins- 
bury, which establishment now has the honour, exclusively, to sup- 
ply ‘all the Government Offices. Sold retail by all respectable Sta- 
tioners, &c, throughout the “United Kingdom.—S. M RDAN and 
CO.’S name is on each Pencil. 


OR COMPLAINTS in the STOMACH 
and BOWELS, which so frequently prevail at this season of 

the year, either from excessive heat, or BM ookig ei too freely re 
Fruit, Vegetables, &., no Medicine has nd more ¢! 
cious than DICEY’S GENUINE DAFFY’S 8 BLIXIR ag bx may 
be purchased at the Original Warehouse, No. 10, hure 
Yard, Cheapside, and at most respectable Medicine Sana 
either in Town or Country. Particular care should be taken to 
ask for DICEY’S DAFFY’S ELIXIR, and to observe that the 
Name of Dicey and Co, is engraved in t! the Stamp. 


“-ERNIA.—Persons afflicted will find much 
valuable information in the GAZETTE of HEA LTH, on 
the modern treatment of Ruptures. Published by, William Coles, 
aring Cross, and Sold by 
Price 2d, The Gazette is@ 
single letter, which will be forwarded, from Charing 
to any part of the world. Letters must be Post Paid. 


NHE POLAR LINGUIST; 
A SAILOR’S STORY. 
The frost was so hard, that our words— tis no joke— 
All froze so that‘no one could hear ips ne was spoke; 











Two months after this came a thaw, when; how grand! 
The air teemed with WARREN'S J Jet, 80, the Strand; 
Our words so long frozen, ly shows on the 





Delivered i ip Gen, and packed with care for the Country. 





which le, 
That WARREN is known from the South to North Pole! pr 
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Miscellaneous— Continued, 


KITCHEN RANGES WITH CALORIFERE BACKS, 
RICKETS’S PATENT KITCHEN 

*® RANGES are Warranted to Roast, Bake, Boil, and Steam, 

im the best possible manner ; and also if fitted with Calorifere Backs 
to produce sufficient hot-air to warm any place above or adjoining 
the Kitchen. Green-houses, Churches, &c. warmed cither by the 
circulation of Hot Water, or by powerful Hot-air Stoves. Manu- 
factory, Agar Street, Strand, adjoining the British Fire Office. _ 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 107, 


is just Published. Price 6s. 

Contents :—I. Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson— 
31. Greek Philosophy of Taste—III. Southey’s Uneducated Poets— 
V. Jones on the Theory of Rent—V. Public Amusements ; Preten- 
sions of the Evangelical Class—VI. Moore’s Life and Death of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald—VII. Dr. Crombie’s Natural Theology—VIIL. 
Life and Writings of Fuseli—IX. Rossi on Crimiaal Jurisprudence 
—X. State of Protestantism in Germany; Rose’s Discourses, Pusey’s 

Inquiry, Lee’s Sermons—XI. House of Lords; Reform. 

Longman and Co, London; and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 
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Annuals—Continued. 





On the Ist of November. 12s. in Silk, the Fifth Volume of 
hl . . 
HE WINTER’S WREATH, for 1832; 
a Collection of Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse. 
Contributed by some of the most popular writers of the present 
day, and Illustrated by the following Plates, Engraved on Steel, 
in the first style :— t ; 
" . aD . anine PAINTERS. ENGRAVERS. 
The Highland Fortress of Lessing I. Martin....... R. Brandard 





Cray.... 
The Cotter’s S ay } Stothard, R. A.. E. Smith 
The Wreck .....s3..... J. Williamson... R. Miller 





Allon, the Piper of Mull . 
Portrait—The Visionary . 
Lago di Nemi . 
The Reply of the Fount H. Liverseg 
Vintage Feast at a Villa of Rione Trastevere . 
NEDSS. csctscccccsseccscssecce We MOR » 
Abbeville . cd .. D. Roberts. 
Sunset—Ba ia .. G. Barret. 
The Wreath .0.. ccvccosccccsssce  VARGVEO coor 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London ; and 
G. Smith, Liverpool. 


E. Goodall ..... H. Robinson 

































OPENING OF KING’S COLLEGE, 
H E ao ee ee ON. ane OU, My, 
JRNA ITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
ENCE, of this de ontains 





INT OF KING’S COLLEGE, 
A if AY OF KING’S COLLEGE 
AN ENGRAVING OF THE ARMS OF KING’S COLLEGE, 
With an Article explanatory of the System of Education, &c. ; and 
the customary Reviews, Original Papers, &. With the Athenwum 
of OCTOBER the 15th, will be given an Extra Sheet of EIGHT 
Large QUARTO PAGES, with Reviews of the Annuals, &c. May 

e ordered of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
















Lately Published, Price Six Shillings, 
> t x ry 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. XV, Contents. 
Danish Drama ; Oehlensch- Criticat Sketcnes. 
lager. 11. Life of Millner, the German 
2. Foreign Policy of England. 


Dramatist. 
3. Lettish Popular Poetry. 12, Zschokke’s Poems, Tales,and 
A. Niebuhr’s Roman History, Novels 






Vol. 2. “ of Sgricci, the Im- 


5. Russian Novels and Novel- provisatore, 
ists: Bulgarin. 14. Book of Heroes: Monument 
6. Ancient Municipal Institu- of the great deeds of the 
tions of France. Wars of Liberation, from 
7. Spain. 1808 to 1815. 
8. Toulotte’s History of the Ro- | Miscellaneous Literary Notices 
man Emperors. rom Belgium, Denmark, 
9. Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame. France, Germany, Italy, 


and Russia. 
List of the principal New Works 
published on the Conti- 


10, Low-German Language and 
Literature. 

Notice to Correspondents : Mr. 
Thomas Taylor and Pro- nent from April to June, 
fessor Lobeck. 1831, inclusive. 

No. XVI. will be Published in October. 

“The fifteenth number of the Foreign Quarterly Review has just 
Made its appearance, and ins the high ct for talent 
and industry which the work has already won from the world of 
literature. We may say with perfect justice, that a reader of good 
education and literary taste can take up no other periodical with a 
‘Detter prospect of entertainment and information.”’—Spectator. 

“We extract from an exceedingly able article in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, a précis of Niebuhr’s statement on the subject of 

e Agrarian Laws, &c.’—Ezaminer. 

“« We are gratified to observe, that thisadmirable periodical con- 
tinues to d d witt bated zeal and industry. As a 
whole, we do not hesitate to pronounce it the most interesting and 
Valuable periodical of the day. Whether we consider the objects 
which it aims to accomplish, the ability which it brings to its task, 
or the peculiar character of the subjects it discusses, we must 
certainly give it as our opinion, that the Foreign Quarterly has no 
rival in thia country. We of course do not mean to assert, that it 
§s not surpassed by some of its contemporaries in particular points— 
but none, we are sure, will be found to equal it on matters of literary 
interest—so far especially as these bear upon the progress of foreign 
countries, both in mind and morals.’’—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“*Vires acquirit eundo’ —the Foreign Quarterly improves 
DPpon us every number. The instructive and the amusing relieve 
each other in fine harmony. It is difficult, where all is good, to fix 
pon the best—our favourable opinion, however, preponderates to- 
wards the review of Niebuhr, which is conceived in a philosophical 
Spirit akia to the original. It is, however, from the article entitled 
* Foreign Policy of England,’ that we have selected our specimen 
ofthe number. The character there drawn of Lord Castlereagh is 
the only one we have met with, which, in the most distant degree, 
@pproaches to the original.””—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

“* This most useful periodical loses nothing of its wonted spirit 
and talent. The present number contains some excellent articles, 
mong which we may mention those on Oeblenschlager’s Danish 
Dramas, on the popular poetry of the Letts or Livonians, and on 
the Ancient Municipal Institutions of France. The article, how- 
ever, which has interested us most, is the review of the second vo- 
dume of the new edition of Niebuhr’s Roman History, in which we 
have a brief, but clear and instructive exposition of the author’s 
Peculiar views and conclusions, which have given an entirely new 
aspect to a considerable portion of the Roman History.’—Scotsman. 

_** In the work now before us, the acumen of the critic is so hap- 
pily blended with the refined taste of the scholar—the profound re- 

lection of the politician, and the intelligence of the historian, that 

‘we may safely pronounce it one of the most valuable and varied 

sources of intell 1 entertai and general information to be 

found in the whole range of periodical literature.”’—Cheltenham 
fournal. 

** Several of the articles in this number—that, for example, on the 
zecond volume of Niebuhr’s Roman History—are among the best 
‘we have seen in any iodical.””—Elgin Courier. 

“« None of our periodicals, with the ption of the Wi 
Review, appear with any thing like the business regularity and pre- 
cision of thiswork. . . . . . Inthe present dearth of literary 
novelties, it is quite refreshing to meet with a number of such va- 
ried interest.””—Glasgow Tes Pree, 

“ The character of this number is not doubtful. For variety of 
subjects, extent of information, and the clearness with which the 
Tesults of patient research are communicated, itis unique.’”?—Derby- 
shire Courier. 

“ There is not one of our periodicals that has more completely 
fulfilled the high promise with which it started, than the Fo reign 
Quarterly Review. We can assuré our readers, that whether they 
Wish instruction or pleasure, there is nowhere that they will be 
more fully gratified than by a perusal of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 

** This is an ee number of a periodical which has 
4eservedly attained a high rank in literature. It contains a judi- 
@lous mixture of grave and gay subjects, and displays not merely a 
More intimate acquaintance with, but also a sounder appreciation 
Of the literature of almost every country in Europe, than we had 
Previously supposed would have been found in English writers.— 

‘ots Times. 

.“* The merits of this work are so peculiar, novel, and of such a 
high order, that scarcely any criticism could do adequate justice 
tothem. The articles of this number are full of the highest in- 
terest, and are‘ax admirable in point of selection, as they are, each 
@nd all, eee handled. That on the Foreign Policy of England 
Tues son with the utmost interest at the present moment, ’— 




















Of the Publishers may be had all the preceding Numbers of this 
g lar Journal ; Nos. I. to X. Price 7s. 6d. each; Nos. XI. to 
an each 5 and also the Ten Numbers of the “ Foreign Review,’ 

each, 
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ANNUALS. 


LANDSCAPE ANNUAL FOR 1832. 

Ca Monten, en jot October, will be Published, Price One Gui- 
legan' und i Bvo. 
India pa be fs, 20. 1S. ca. gteen morocco, large paper, royal 3vo. 
HE ANDSCAPE ANNUAL, or 
L TOUR ‘ALY. Iii d with T ty-six highly- 
finished Eagravings from Drawings by Mr. J. D. HARDING.—The 

7 5 rtment by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
»” A very limited number of copies of the Plates are printed on 
gcolumbier 4to, and delivered in a Portfolio, for illustrating Byron, 
Ene —* and other works on Itely, and for collectors of fine 


Ms” geet 8 be et Volos 1. saa from Drawings by 

. ‘rout, > it! . se A 

Jarge paper, Proofs, 2I. 190, Shoals ete Tee 
Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 











THE KEEPSAKE For 1832. 

On November Ist will be Published, Price One Guinea, in crimson 
silk; large paper (only 250 printed), 2. 12s, 6d. 
Tse KEEPSAKE For 1882. 

Edited by Mr. F. M. REYNOLDS. 

Embellished with Seventeen highly-finished Line Engravings, 
executed under the Superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH, 
; PAINTERS. ENGRAVERS. 
H. Corbould , Samuel Mitan, 
T. Stothard& 1 C. Heath and 
*eee**) H. Corbould . fS. Mitan. 
nhope. Rochard..... C. Heath, 

. iss S C. Heath. 

F. Bacon. 

J.T. Willmore, 








Presentation Plate. 





Title .ccceccccsvceees 





Frontispiece, Mrs. Sta 
Constance .... 
The Champion . . 
Lord Byron’s Dream, 













Nineveh, ...eeer8 +. Martin ot Henry Le Keux. 
» Marly .ossssesssssreceeereeed gee BA, pWin, Miller, 


© PNSZAS wo x 


. St. Germain.. revered lh EE 


ee ree } Robert Wallis. 








10. Do you remembe Miss Sharpe.. Charles Heath, 
11. Caroline Dammeril ri J. Edwards. 
12. Isola Bella, Lake M Willmore. 






13. The Wedding . Miss Sharpe,, Charles Rolls. 
14. Scandal +». R.Smirke.... Mitchell. 
15. Zwinger Palace, Dresden... S. Prout ..... Wm. Wallis. 
16. Good Angels.......... H.Howard,R.A, Charles Rolls, 
17. Dressing for the Ball, +» Deveria...... Frederick Bacon. 

CONTRIBUTORS—Hon. E. B. Wilbraham; Hon. H. Cradock ; 
Sir A. Edmonstone ; Lord Holland; Author of Frankenstein ; Lord 
Dover; J. A.St. John; Lady E.S. Wortley; Lord Ashtown ; Mrs, 
C.Gore; R.H.Stanhope,M.P.; J. Jekyll; Lord Mahon; L. E. L.; 
Miss A. Strickland; S. Knowles; T. Hook ; R. Bernal, M.P.; T. H. 
Lister ; Lady Blessington; Lady Morley; Archdeacon Spencer; 
Hon. H., Liddell; Lord Morpeth; Lord Mulgrave; Lord John Rus- 
sell; Lord Porchester ; Sir Walter Scott; Hon. G. Berkeley ; J. R. 
Gowen ; Hon. Charles Phipps ; W. Jerdan ; &. 

At the same time will be published, handsomely bound in rose- 
coloured Morocco, One Guinea; large paper, India Proofs, i. 10s, 

HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL for 1832. 
Containing Twenty-six beantifully-finished Plates, from Drawings 
by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. With Letterpress Descrip- 
tions by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


‘GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Just Published, in 12mo. the Fifth Edition, newly arranged, and 
6d. 















much improved, with a new set of Engravings. 6s. 


sp 
YLLABIC SPELLING, or a Summary 
Method of Teaching Children to Spell and Read with facility 

and pleasure. By Mrs. WILLIAMS. . 

N.B. This edition contains a variety of Testimonials in favour of 
the system, from some of the most respectable professors of the 
English language, as well as from several parents, whose children 
(amused and interested by this novel mode of instruction) have 
learned, in the course of a very few months, to read correctly and 
with perfect ease the longest and most difficult words. 

“The object of the useful little book before us is to reduce the 
difficulties of learning to read, and the author sets about the task 
in a way that entitles her to the thanks of all mankind. Her book 
isa Primer, but the child will want no other book—for when this 
is properly thumbed, the pupil will be able to read the Encyclo- 
peedia through aloud.”’—Spectator . 

Boxes with appropriate Counters, for the amusement of young 
beginners, may be had, if required, of the Publishers. 
y the Same Author, 

CONVERSATIONS ON ENGLISH GRAMMA 
Tenth Edition. 5s. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY D. A. TALBOYS, OXFORD ; 
WHITTAKER AND CO. LONDON. 

GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW 

LANGUAGE. By MOSES STUART, Associate Professor 
of Sacred Literature in the [nstitution at Andover. Fourth Edition, 
reprinted with the concurrence of the Author. 8vo. boards. 14s. 

This Hebrew Grammar is considered by many as the best extant 
—such was the opinion of the late Dr. Nicol, Regius-Professor here ; 
and it is now recommended by Dr. Pusey, the present Regius-Pro- 
fessor. Dr. Lee, Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, says, in the 
Preface to his Hebrew Grammar, “* Dr. Gesenius is closely followed 
by Professor Stuart, in the very excellent Hebrew Grammar which 
he has published.” 

nis edition has been carefully superintended through the press 
by Mr. Pauli, Professor of the Hebrew and Chaldean languages ; 
and the Rev. J. Jones, who has lately earned himself so much credit 
by a new translation of Isaiah from the original Hebrew. 


2. HEEREN, A. H.L. A MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY, particularly with regard to the Constitutions, the Com- 
merce, and the Colonies of the States of feelin ef yA. H.L, 
HEEREN, Professor of History in the University of Géttingen, &c. 
Translated from the German. 8vo. boards, 15s. 

**In this Manual the indefatigable and judicious author hae 
traced the formation of the most ancient states, from the Assyrian, 
Median, Babylonian. Trojan, Lydian, Phoenician, Egyptian, and 
Jewish nations, &c, to the end of the fifth century; and not onl; 
by bis extensive and learned researches, but by his excellent mode 
of synchronistic tables, thrown the clearest light upon these interest- 
ing inquiries. Geography, the oldest colonial systems, chrono- 
logy, and commerce, are all ably illustrated: but it would require 
a longer paper than we can spare to mention a tithe part of the 
merits of this most useful classical and historical production.”’— 
Lit. Gazette. 

** Heeren‘’s Manual is plainly derived directly from original au- 
thorities, from long and close application; and the proof is that it 
contains what you will not find elsewhere.”’"—Monthly Magazine. 

“ The translation is executed with general i de A careful 
examination of it convinces us that such a book will be useful for 
our English higher schools or colleges, and will contribute to direct 
attention to the better and more instructive parts of history.” — 
Quarterly Journal of Education 


8. NIEBUHR. A DISSERTATION on the GEO- 
GRAPHY of HERODOTUS, with a map ; and RESEARCHES into 
the HISTORY of the SCYTHIANS, GETZ, and SARMATIANS. 
aenea eel from the German of B. G. NIEBUHR, in @vo. 6s. cloth 

oards. 

“The matter here compressed into about some forty or fifty 
pages, might have been spun out by a mere son of labour into a 
quarto; but its very density renders analysis impracticable; and 
we shall say nothing more of it, than that, while it throws much 
light upon the difficulti d with the x of Hero- 
dotus, it will be found to furnish important elucidation of general 
history.”’—Briti 

4. A SKETCH of the POLITICAL HISTORY of 
ANCIENT GREECE, by A. H. L. HEEREN, Professor of History 
in the University of Géttingen, &c. Translated from the German, 
in one volume, 8vo. Oxford, 1830. 10s. 6d, 

** His style is remarkably clear and pleasant, his learning abun- 
dant, and aboye all, he is replete with the spirit of ancient society, 
without ever loving sight of the advantages with which modern 
thought supplies. the historian of antiquity. His views with re- 
gard t, are i 




















rT t, am an 
and supply a most valuable counterpoise to the exclusive and 
narrow opinions of some late politici and ists,” —Athe- 
naum. 
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General Literature—Continued. 


PROFESSOR DAVIS ON OBSTETRIC MEDICINE. 
On the ist of November will be Published, Part I, Price 2s. of 
RINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

J OBSTETRIC MEDICINE, ina Series of Systematic Disser- 
tations on Midwifery and on the Diseases of Women and Children. 

By DAVID D. DAVIS, M.D. Professor of Midwifery in the 

University of London. 

_ The work will be embellisied with upwards of Sixty illustrative 
Plates, and completed in between Thirty and Forty Monthly Parts, 
4to. at 2s. each. 

*,* Any truly important cases or instructive results of treatment, 
on subjects coming within the scope of this work, authenticated 
and addressed to the Author in Fitzroy Square, willbe deemed es- 
sential favours, 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Univer- 
sity, 30, Upper Gower Street; sold by Simpkin and Marshall, 

Stationers’ Hall Court, and all Booksellers. 


BOOKS 
PUBLISHED by MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh; 
and BALDWIN and CRADOCK, London. 
Second Edition, in one thick volume, 8vo. 21s. 
SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY; 
. Translated from the fourth edition of the French of H. 
CLOQUET, M.D., Professor of Physiology, and Member of the 
Philomatice Society of Paris. With additional notes anda corrected 
nomenclature. By R. KNOX, M.D., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy and Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh. 

*“‘Tn short this work, which is decidedly the best anatomical 
system in the original, is now calculated to be not less useful to 
the English student; andto him Dr. Knox has performed an im- 
portant service, in rendering a work so perfect generally accessible? 
—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 98. 

“It is hardly necessary to add that Cloquet’s work has been se= 
lected by Dr. Knox as an anatomical treatise, than which nothing 
superior has yet been offered to the public. It is, of course, purely 
descriptive, and, we believe, the descriptions are scrupulously 
correct.”’ 

*“* Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the supe- 
riority of the French and English plans, there can be no doubt that 
the present work offers a more dense and accurate description of 
the structure of the human body, than can be found in any work 
of similar size in the English language.””—Jonnson, No. 21, Fascio, 
8, July 1, 1829, 

“It has been wittily remarked, that ‘every thing suffers from 
translation except a bishop.’ Cloquet has been more fortunate in 
his translator, who has executed his with much ability and judg- 
ment. The style throughout is concise, yet perspicuous, and the 
various descriptions are given with minute but not with tedious ace 
curacy.”’—Lancet, 274, Nov. 29, 1828. 

* The translation appears to be well executed, and the circum- 
stance of the work having been deemed worthy of appearing in an 
English dress, by an anatomist of Dr. Knox’s known talents and 
experience in teaching, is one of the greatest recommendations 
which can be bestowed upon it.””—Medical Gazette, Feb. 7, 1929. 


2. ELEMENTS of GENERAL ANATOMY, being 
a general description of the various organs comprising the humat 
body. By P. A. BECL/ Translated from the original French, 
by R. KNOX, M.D. F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. In one 
vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

3. A COMPENDIUM of the DISEASES of the 
HUMAN EYE; to which is prefixed an account of the Anatomy 
and Physiology of that organ, illustrated with 18 ta partly co- 
loured. By ALEXANDER WATSON, F.R.C.S.E., &c. Third 
edition, in 8vo., with 18 engravings. 21s. 

“*Mr. Watson’s work exhibits a systematic and comprehensive 
view of the diseases of the human eye. The descriptions are short. 
but very clear and distinct; and as they are manifestly deriv 
chiefly, if not entirely from personal experience, they show a talent 
for observation and pathological acuteness, by no means common,’”” 
—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 96. 

“ The various diseases are enumerated in a succinct and intelli- 
gible manner ; and the engravings afford very accurate represen- 
tations of the diseases intended to be illustrated. In a word, they 
are true to nature.”’—Lancet, No. 253. 

** The descriptions of disease in this Compendium, and its treat- 
ment, are good, and the plates are excellent.”—London Medical 
Gazette, No. 29. 

4. Cheap Seriesof ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS, 
beautifully coloured. Publishing in 4te. Numbers, at 1s. each— 
1. The Bones, copied from the elegant Tables of Sue and Albinus; 
Seventeen Numbers complete.—2. The Nerves, copied from the 
works of Scarpa, Soemmering, Walther, Fischer, and Charles Bell; 
Fourteen Numbers already published.—3. The Arteries, copied from 
the “*Tabule Arteriarum Corporis Humani.” ‘. Tiedemann. 
Engraved by EDWARD MITCHELL, with descriptive Letter-press, 
translated from the original Latin, with Notes, by ROBERT KNOX, 
st Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. In Thirty-eight Numbers com- 

ete. 

: It has long been a subject of regret to the stadent of anatomy 
that anatomical plates of acknowledged correctness were unattain- 
able by reason of their high price. The publishers hope that the 
present series will be found to supply that desideratum, and that 
they have succeeded in laying before the profession a set of anato- 
mical plates which, for accuracy and elegance of execution, stand 
unrivalled,—they having been reduced from the original by the 
valuable eidograph of Professor Wallace, and engraved by Mr, 
Mitchell, who has been long known to the profession as an excele 
lent engraver of anatomical works. 


5. A MANUAL of OPERATIVE SURGERY, trans- 
By 





























lated from the third edition of the French of J. Coster, M.D. 
GEORGE FIFE, M.D. Surgeon to the Northern Public Dispensary, 
and Extraordinary Member of the Royal Medical Society. In 
12mo, 7s. 6d. 

6. SCOTTISH CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA; or Co- 
loured Figures and Descriptions of Cryptogamic Plants, belonging 
chiefly to the order Fringe, and intended to serve as a continuation 
of English Botany. By ROBERT K.GREVILLE, LL.D., F.R,S., 
and F.A.S.E., &. In 6 vols. royal 8vo. 15t. 

7. ALG BRITANNICZ;; or, Descriptions of the 
Marine and other Inarticulated Plants of the British Islands belong- 
ing to the order Alge, with plates illustrative of the Genera. 
which is added a Systematic Enumeration of all the known Species. 

0 T K.GREVILLE, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with nineteen coloured engravings, 2I. 2s. 

8. Dr. MILLIGAN’S valuable Edition of CELSUS, 
A CORNELII CELSI DE MEDICINA, Libri VIII. Ex recensione 
Leonardi Targee, quibus accedunt Tituli ‘Marginales perpetui, Ca- 
pitum, Librorumque; Annotationes. Critica, Medicm, Physice, 
Tabule Characterum, Ponderum, Mensurarum, alieque. Indices 
Materize Medice Celsiane, rerumque locupletissimi ; Mabdate de 
Celsivita Dissertatione. _Concinnayit Indice Jam Delphiniano 
Auxit EDUARDUS MILLIGAN, M.D., S.A., S.S., Coll. Reg. Med. 
Edin. Sodalis. Soc. Phil. et Lit. Man. et Leod. Soc. Ep. In 1 vol. 
8vo. with an Engraving, second Edition, 16s. boards. 

Judging from the degree of approbation with which the former 
edition of Dr. Milligan’s Celsus was received by the Royal College 
of Surgeons and the Honourable the Company of Apothecaries, it 
is hoped the Delphin Index and other matter added to this edition, 
will in no inconsiderable degree enhance its value among those 
who regulate the course of medical education. x 

“ Celsus may now be perused with the same facility as Heberden 
and Sydenham. We need hardly, after this, say that Dr. Milli- 
gan’s edition of Celsus ought to become a classical standard work 
ey library of every medical man.”—Med. Chirurg. Review— 
July 1826. 

rt would be difficult to mention a more disinterested example 
of the application of medical knowledge and classical learning, or 
one for which the student ought to be more grateful. The text is, 
throughout, correct, to an extraordinary degree. To conclude—this: 
edition of Celsus is the best which has been published since the 
original one of Targa, and it 7 be justly recommended to the at- 
yea of the student.” — Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, 

pril 1898. 

9. CULLENI SYNOPSIS NOSOLOGIZ ME- 
THODICH EXHIBENS SYSTEMA ABSOLOGICUM : correxit 
in Compendium, reduxit, Morbis Cutis Auxit, ED. MILLIGAN, 
M.D., Index Synonyma J. M. Good. Proebit. In 32mo. bds. 2s: 6de 
Ditto ditto, translated by Dr. MILLIGAN, 1s. 6d. r 

10. ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY s 
comprising a Series of Experiments in every Department of Che+ 
mistry ; with Directi for p ng them, and forthe prepara~ 
tion and application of the most important tests and reagents. By 
DAVID BOSWELL REID, Experimental Assistant to Professor 
Hope, Conductor of the Classes of Practical Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Lecturer on Chemistry, &. Int vol. 8v0, 





\4s. boards. 
Published by Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Baldwig 
ee ‘and Cradock, London, ; 
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This Day, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for 1830-31, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MEDICAL 





HE EDINBURGH 
and SURGICAL Malls No, ag Ri. og 


Iso, Price 7s. 64., with Thre: 
The EDINBURGH NE Ww PHILOSOPHICAL "JOURNAL, con- 
@ucted by PROFESSOR JAMESON. No. 22. 
Adam Black, neta! Longman, Heee, Orme, Brown, 


and Green, London 
Sites 





THE CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 
In small 8vo. neatly _— and \ seamen embellished, 
Price only 


S TANDARD NOVELS, No. VIII. 
Containing the Completion of Miss JANE PORTER’ S$ Cele- 
rated Romance 
THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS, 

harass! Published in 5 vols. but now comprised in two.) 

1, contains the PILOT, by COOPER—II. CALEB WIL- 
LIAMS, by GODWIN—III. The § Py, by sol a Tene, 
DEUS of WARSAW, b or JANE PORT 
by GODWIN—VI. The OF THE MOHICANS, ‘| COOPER. 
¥il. The SCOTTISH CHIEFS, Vol, I. 

*," Mrs. Shelley’s popular Romance of FRANKENSTEIN, 
with a new Introduction explanatory of the origin of the story by 
the Author, and THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO, with a Life of 
Morace Walpole, written by SIR WALTER scort, will appear on 
the Ist of November, 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





New ce Street, 
INTERESTING WO 
JUST READY FOR PUBLIC Seon BY MESSRS, 

COLBURN AND BENTLEY. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Hy 5 Ay O. 

A VENETIAN STORY. % 
‘By te Avewe of ‘The Spy,” ‘The Pilot,” “The Water 
Witch,” (Ons = 16th a 


LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
VEREIGN! 

Including Joanna of Suit jane il. of Naples, Teabelia of 
Castile, Mary Queen of Scots, Elizabeth, Christina of Sweden, 
Queen Anne, the Empress Maria Theresa, the Empress Catherine 
* UL. of Russia, &c. Se, By Mrs. Saeeeon In 2 vols, post 8yo, 


CAVEN SH; 
Or, THE PATRICIAN AT SEA. 8 vols. post 8vo. 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Comprising Scenes and Adventures during a Residence of Six Years 
on the Western Side of the Rocky Mountains, among various Tribes 

of Indians hitherto unknown: together witha Journey across the 

American Continent, By ROSS COX, » Esq. In 2 vols, 6vo, 


ALICE. PAULET. 
A SEQUEL TO “ SYDENHAM.” 
By the Author of “Sydenham.” 38 vols. post 810, 
INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 


Third Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Plates Engraved 
by F 





inden, 


APTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE 
TO THE PACIFIC. 
Forming the completion of the Polar Voyages undertaken by 
order of the British Government. 
-** The most interesting of of cod whole series of expeditions to the 


North Pole.”—Quarterly Rev 


THE SMUGGLER, 
By the ae of “Tales by the O’Hara — “The 
mounced,”” &c. In $8 vols. post Byvo. 


3. 
MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, 
By M. de BOURRIENNE, ry of State and Private 
t 





oO 
‘New Edition, complete in 3 vols. small 8yo, with numerous Illus- 
trations. ~— Qle. 


THE FIELD OF FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 
By Miss JANE PORTER, Author of ‘* Thaddeus of Warsaw,”” 
**The Scottish Chiefs,” &c. 
2 vols, 12mo. a New Edition. Price 16s. 


5. 
THE LIVES AND ADVENTURES 
of CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS, 
at the 12th Number of 
THE NATIONA LIBRARY. 
Including Tournefort — Dr. Shaw — Hasselquist— ad Mary 
Wortley Montague—Pococke—Bell—Ledyard —Bruce, 
Tn small 8y0, “— bound, Price 6s. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
n2v 
COUNT LAVALLE rTES MEMOIRS, 


Written by Himself. 
“A work of great entertainment.”—Times. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


HE WAVERLEY NOVELS— 
NEW. EDITION. 
Price 5s. each volume, cloth boards. 
TWE INTY-NINE VOLUMES of the Work have 


rared ; and comprise 

VAVERLEY. THE LEGEND OF MON- 
TROSE, 

IVANHOE 


Y MANNERING, 
ANTIQUARY. Se 
OY THE MONASTERY, 
} BLACK DWARF. THE ABBOT, 
MORTALITY. KENILWORTH. 
he i OF MID-LO- | THE PIRATE. 


HIAN. THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL, 
THE ‘BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
MOO 


PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 
The am Volume of which is Published this Day, 
Tilustrated by Bonington and Fraser. 
*,* The above Volumes contain Sixteen New Tatroductions by 
the Author, besides copious Notes to each Volume. 
PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

Painted in 1830, by John Watson Gordon, an 5 The Engraving 
from this Portrait is far advanced, and will be given with the 
First Moe of ST. RONAN’S WELL, which will appear Ist 
February, 1 

WAVERLEY NOVELS.—NEW ISSUE. 
VOLUME TENTH OF THE NEW ISSUE, COMPRISING 
PART OF OLD MORTALITY, 
Is also Published this Day. 
*,* This New Issue has m found ver 
Ts, who —_ to commence with WAV 

‘Work from the be; 

at once for all the 

ep 





convenient to Sub- 

Y, and have the 
inning in Monthly deliveries, without paying 
olumes of the First Issue which have y 


inted for Robert Cadell, or al and Whittaker and Co, 


on: 
Who have lately Publ 
I. CAPTAIN BASIL HALLS VT RAGMENTS of 
“VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 3 vols. 15s. Plates 
Il. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S TRAVELS in 
NORTH AMERICA. $vols. Third Edition. 1. ls. 6d. Plates 
@eparate, 10s.6d, - 
> FIIs DESTINY. By the Author of “ Marriage.” 3 
Pols. il. ils. 6d. 
1V. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S TALES of a 
GRANDFATHER. First, Second, and bap Series. 10s. 6d. each, 
Also, HISTORY of FRANCE. 3 vols. 10s. 
V. The COOK’S ORACLE, Anew Edition. 7s. 6d 
Ba a DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, A new Edi- 
fen. 7. 
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» Pric ice 6: 
LAIN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS; with Practical Observa- 
tions on the Disorders incident to Children. To which is added, 


an Essay on Spinal and Cerebral Irritation. By JOHN DAR- 
WALL, M.D. 


Ww hittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





The Second Edition, ieee and be A bee with twenty-nine 
» 128. in red cl 
ETERINARY. "SURGE RY and PRAC.- 
TICE of ‘MEDICINE; or Farriery Taught on a New 
Plan. Being a familiar tre atise on all the diseases incidental to 
the horse; the causes and symptoms thes -) andthe most improved 
remedies employed for the cure in every c 
By JOHN HINDS, V. S. Author of the ‘ > Grodan? s Oracle,” &c. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





In 3 vols. with Plates, 10s. 64. elegantly bound, 
MERICAN STORIES FOR LITTLE 
BOYS AND GIRLS, under Ten Years of Age. 
Collected by Miss sy ORD, Author of “ Our Village.” 
e Press, 
A SECOND SERIES. “for ELDER CHILDREN. 


In 3 uniform volumes. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 12mo. with Engravings, and Coloured Examples of tints, 3s. 
HE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 
Containing the First Principles of ue and Shade, Colour- 
ing and Perspective. By G.M. MATHET 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. in Maria L sep 
Also, in i2mo, with Seven Engravings. Qs. 6 
A PRACTICAL EXPLANAT ‘ION of the ELE- 
MENTS of ARCHITECTURE. For the use ad il inhi Academies, 
Mechanics’ Institutions, &c, By G. SMITE 





In 2 vols. 8vo, 26s, 
ie ee Se I 8 3 @. 
“ This very excellent work "—Atheneum. 
“ A work of sound, original, and valuable information, of curious 
and continued amusement New Monthly Magazine. 


** A work that will be read for its honest opinions,”"—Metropoli- 
tan Magazine. 


Were Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
om may be had, by the same Author. 
SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY LANDS. 
Second edition, 2 vols. - 16s. 
* Itis all pleasing, and always interesting.””—Athen 


eum. 
“« A suitable companion to the volumes of Miss Mitford.””—Scots- 
man. 





DR. BLAND'S PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS. 
In 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
ROBLEMS IN THE DIFFERENT 


BRANCHES OF PHILOSOPHY, adapted to the Course 
of Renc Se Bt in the University of Cambridge. By M. 
BLAND late Fellow of St.John’s College, Cambridge, Author 
of ** Algebraic al Problems,” &c. 
Whittaker, Tre acher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Also, may be had, 

A KEY TO THE ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEMS; 
containing the Solutions of all the Equations and Problems in the 
Appendix to the fifth edition, 8vo. 9s. In consequence of some 
unauthorized attempts having been made to publish ‘* A Key” to 
part of the Problems, the Author has been induced to prepare this 
complete copy of his own Solutions, which is now offered to the 





In 2 vols. Illustrated with several Engravings of Scenery, Costume, 
’roductions, &c. alsoa Map. 16s. in cloth, 


HE PICTURE OF INDIA. 


** We must say there-is an elegance, if nota “fetes of 
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ALAA M. By the Author of ** Modern 


Faniaticism Unveiled.’ In 1 vol. 12mo. 
Printing for Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul's 's Churchyard. 





CHEAP EDITION IN FRENCH. 


COOMTE LAVALLETTE— 
Ses Mémoires et ses Souvenirs, écrits par lui-méme. 

“ The history of Madame Lavallette’s heroic devotion to the rese 
cue of her husband from prison, will be perused with as deep am 
interest as the pages of the most highly wrought romance.” 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





The New Series of the ROMANCE OF HISTORY in 8 vols. is 
just ready, presenting 


TALY'S ROMANTIC ANNALS, 
CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 

Demnpeicine 7 ‘ales and Historical Summaries illustrative of the 
Manners, Customs, Scenery, and History of Italy and the Italians, 
from the earliest times. 


2. 
Also nearly ready, 
THE FALSE 
A Novel, Se 3 vols, 


THE AFFIANCED ONE, 
By the Author of “ Gertrude.’’ 3 vols. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


STEP. 





REPUBLICANS ON REFORM. 
Just Published, Price 1s. 6d. 
N PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
From the AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, for SEP< 
TEMBER. 
lso, Price 2s. the Third Edition of 
THE PROSPEC’ Tt OF REFORM IN EUROPE. 
From the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, for JUL 
London: O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square ; and Sola by all the 
Booksellers. 





“~ 


MISS MITFORD’S WORKS. 
A New Edition, in 4 vols. post 8vo. 
UR VILLAGE: COUNTRY § STORIES; 
SKETCHES of RURAL CHARACTER and SCENERY. 
ae baat MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
he Same Author, in post 8vo. 10s. 6a. 
DRAMATIC SCENES, Sonnets, and other Poems. 
Also, in post 8vo. 8s. 
FOSCARI and JULIAN. Tragedies. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





— 


In 8vo, Price 12s. 
MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA 
and PHARMACY ; comprising a concise Description of che 
Articles used in Medicine, with Observations on the proper modé 
of combining and administering them ; also the Worcs for the 
official preparations of the London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Parisian, 
American, and most of the Continental Pharmacopeie, emer: 
with a Table of the principal Medicinal Plants. Transla' 
the French of H. M. EDWARDS, M.D., and P. VAVASSEURL 
M.D.; and now corrected and adapted to British Practice, by 
JOHN DAVIES, M.R-C.S. 


Whittaker, Treac! her, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





In one large voles Svo. with Benes — the antique, by 
. H. BROOKE, 18s. i 
NHE MYTHOLOGY “OF. GREECE 
AND ITALY. By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, A.B. 
' “ This is indeed a work of deep and extensive research, and one 
which is eminently entitled to the success which it will, no, doubt, 





decoration about these volumes, that very properly.co 
with the ideas of magnificence which we usually associate with 
the name of India. The contents are worthy -the beautiful frame- 
work in which they are embraced ; and, if we mistake not the public 
taste, the Picture of India will supersede every competitor that has 
arisen, or that is likely >. come into the 4 Monthly Rev. June. 
he same Auth 
THE PICTURE. OF AUS STRALIA. 10s. 6d. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Lately Published, 
In 8vo. with Teen Coloured Engravings of veenngtss Customs, 
d Religious Ceremonies. 
SKETCHES of PORT UGUESE “LIFE, MAN- 
NERS, COSTUME, and CHARACTER, 
“ The whole volume is one of extraordinary entertainment, and 
a very curious picture of national manners.’’—Literary Gazette. 





GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS ON A NEW PLAN. 
Just Published, a Second Edition, in royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. neatly 
ound and lettered, Emb with Engravings, il- 
lustrating manners, customs, eat curiosities, 


UDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, on a 
New Plan ; designed to assist the Memory by Comparison 
and Classification. 
By W.C. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 
The Geography is accompanied by an ATLAS, exhibiting, in con- 
nection with the Outlines of Countries, the revailin Religions, 
Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilization, the ive 





“To Mr. K. we can, without any reservation, say we are indebted 
for a very valuable work on this interesting subject. In its come 
pilation he has had no small difficulties to contend with ; but wa 
think he has ably surmounted them.”’—New Monthly Magazine. 

e icf useful to the student, scholar, and general reader, who 
will find al shee 7, might not "otherwise comprehend, satisface 
torily expl 





° Wi Ditteber Mrreachort and Go. Ave Maria Lane. 


WORKS NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, 
By WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, Londong 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE SISTERS’ BUDGET; 


a Collection of Original Tales in Prose and Verse. ‘By the 
aethivs of “ The O. olume,”’ with Contributions from Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Macfar- 
lane, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 


From various Authors, J8 Ancient eed Modern Langu: 
y 


English Tr and 
tions. By HUGH MOORE, aie 


es, with 
xplana< 





A FAMILIAR coMPr NDIGM oF THE LAW 
USBAND AND WIF 





size of Towns, Rivers, and’ Mountains ; and the Climates and Pro- 
duc gr on the Earth, in royal 4to, coloured, 8s. half bound 
tlas has been’ compiled from the best authorities, and con- 
tans: ‘all the late Discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, and 
Clapperton. But its principal claim to attention is "founded on the 
entire novelty of the plan. Each Map presents, not only the geo- 
graphical outlines of countries, but a series of numbers. affixed to 
the Mountains, Rivers, and Cities, which indicate their comparative 
rank, and enables the student, by reference to the Table of Classi- 
fication, to discover their actual magnitude, The Isothermal Chart 
exhibits the climate of different regions, as determined by thermo- 
metrical observation, with their most important productions, and 
resents a striking illustration of the diversity existing in the same 
Ta titudes acco ding to the situation of countries. 

In the Moral and Politieal Chart, the outlines of each country 
contain a number, showing its population, and several emblems 
indicating its government, religion, and state of civilization, and 
forms, in \ effect, a moral picture of the world. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
if whom may be had, 


A complete SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


Cc the waste “a the Legislative os for the Cele- 
bration of " Marriage—by Banns, Licence, Special Licence; and for 
its Dissolution, ty Divorce, | on the grouni of ona . Fou. Cruelty, 
&c, The F to 

tery and Recri t) ‘Morriage—Separation by 
Mutual \ coemmmenertiies The Powers of a H nd over 
Property and Person of his < ‘ife. The Legal ane VEguitable Rights 
of Married Women, &c. To which is added, d Part, com- 
prising the Laws relative to Breach of Promise of aay Seduc- 
tion and Abduction of Women. The whole deduced from the most, 
authentic sources, illustrated with some of the most prominent‘ 
modern cases, and brought down to the ‘present time. By a 
SOLICITOR. 








4. 

In 12mo. a new Edition, with several Engravings, 
THE BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH POETS, 
With a few introductory Observations. 

By the Rey. GEORGE CRCLY, D.D. 


In a Pocket Volume, 
THE LONDON MANUAL OF MEDICAL CHE 
MISTRY ; Comprising an interlinear verbal Ed ne ort of the 





NATURAL HISTORY, 
In 18mo. with Seven Plates, 6s. bound and lettered, 


rest LINES OF ZOOLOGY: 
ned Sanction and Answer. For the use of the Young. 
MUDIE, Author of ‘ The British Naturalist.” 

“A a and well-arranged Catechism, going through the va- 
rious branches of Zoology in a clear and simple manner, well 
adapted for the —— of youth. Trg de Gazette. 

With Twelve Plates. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of “the BIBLE; ora 
Description of all the. Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and 
Insects, Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, men 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures. By THADDEUS MASON HAR- 


rot has With coloured Plates, 5s, 

LETTERS on ENTOMOLOGY. : Intended for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Young Persons. 

“* Avery ‘Mate got-up book for young persons, and well calcu- 
lated to facilitate their acquiring a knowledge of the natnral history 
of insects; the plates are naturally coloured, and give an addi- 
pee value to this pleasing and instructive volume. Literary 

lazette, 

n post 8vo. with pet 3. 73.6: 

A pIscou RSE on the REV LUTIONS of the 
SURFACE of the GLOBE, and the Changes th-., ‘ereby fotsotared 
into the Apel Kingdom. Translated from thr, French. By th 
Baron CUVIER. With Illustrations, and a Gir ssar 
ittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Syaria Lang, 








Phar wit Mig ra P 
and Posological Notes, not only in ref to the Medici enu 
merated in “that W York, but also to those which have recently been, 
introduced in practice, together with the Treatment of Tests of 
Poisons, and an Introduction, containing the Theory of Pharma~ 
ceutical Chemistry, &c. For the Use of Students, By WILLIAM 
MAUGHAM, Surgeon. 





6. 

A new Edition, in 3 vols. with plates, 10s. 6d. elegantly bound, 
AMERICAN STORIES ron CHILDREN UNDER 
EN YEA AGE. 

Collected by Miss MITFORD, Author of ‘ Our Village.” 

A SECOND SERIES, for Elder Children, in 3 uniform vols. will 
be ready at Christmas. 





MUSIC. 
HE BRIGAND CHIEF, a New Song, 


composed and humbly dedicated to her Royal Highness the 
Princess ~ "Victoria, by Miss Betts, of~ eatres Ro Drury 
mg and English Opera. The Poetry by Thomas Haynes Bayly, 


Esq. 
. Published by Betts, Royal Exchange. 





London : Printed by Joszex Cuarset at the Office of Mr. Crowss, 
Stamford Street. Published by the said Josgru Cuayron, at 4, 
Wellington Street, Strand; where Advertisements and Commu? 
nications to the Editor. will be eaine Orders received by all 
Newsmen in Tows and 








